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Tue spirit of adventure is co-etaneous with man. Adam, 
we are told, made the first modest effort in Eden, and for 
his pains was sent out upon the rugged road of life, 


which since has beggme the common legacy to mankind. 
A legend in the sacred Rig-Vedas declares thaf ‘‘a man 
who has not traveled and who lives at his own fireside is 
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never happy, but is quickly corrupted.” In truth, there 
is implanted in the human breast a thirst of the un- 
known, which Byron has fitly expressed in the lines : 


“To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
Where mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been.” 


It was to this spirit of adventure that the world—and, 
more than all, America—is indebted for sach courageous 
and devoted soldiers of science as Columbus, De Soto, 
Champlain and their emulators. To Lafayette, that very 
prince of adventurers, and at the same time the splendid 
type of the patriot, we owe our national existence. No 
government stood behind him. His was a patriotism and 
love of liberty which came of his own proper inspiration. 
In America his name is inseparably linked with that of 
Washington. Yet Lafayette was an adventurer. Much 
of the world’s history, in fact, has been made by ad- 
venturers. Bonaparte was an adventurer, and, indeed, 
all his family. The German Empire has been founded 
by Von Moltke the Dane; he is an adventurer. Italy 
has been converted into a nation by the patriot of Capri 
—Garibaldi the adventurer. 

America, however, with a mysterious and incompre- 
hensible policy, has failed even to honor the memory of 
the great Columbus—ignores even his resting-place, and 
permits the country to bear the name of another, rather 
than of its discoverer. 

Are republics fatally ungrateful? Certes the Gov- 
ernment is not required to countenance utopian or 
quixotic expeditions of impracticable adventurers and 
dreamers ; but in those in which humanity has an inter- 
est, or in which the Government is an indirect benefi- 
ciary, it is a duty to encourage and maintain them, both 
from a commercial and a patriotic standpoint. 

A distinguished servant of the Government said, in 
1807, when reflecting upon a conservatism which withheld 
from him the recognition which he had a right to expect 
for his pains and sacrifices: ‘‘ We want more union, 
more energy, more of the temper of accommodation. 
The names Federalism and Democracy, which at this mo- 
ment split the affections of our countrymen, ought to be 


lost in the proud name of American. Till this event hap- 
pens, I fear we shall continue to be weak at home, disre- 
spected abroad.” 

England, on the other hand, is ever ready to foster and 
sustain her soldiers, in whatever part of the world, and in 
whatever service they may happen to bear arms. Sir 
Walter Scott’s clever conception, in the ‘‘ Legend of Mon- 
trose,” of Captain Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, was 
no idle creation, but one drawn from real life. General 
Gordon was an evoluted and progressive type of the 
soldier of Drumthwacket. As such, he was petted and 
encouraged, whether in China or the Soudan, as a possi- 
ble agent of a government ever on the alert to advance 
its political and commercial interests. Many American 
officers have lent distinction to their country’s name 
abroad, but the Government has maintained the same in- 
difference which has now grown into a policy. That this 
selfish policy of the Government has done much to hand- 
icap its commerce and weaken its standing abroad, is 
manifest to those who have lived outside of their own 
country. 

The following sketches are presented to the reader in 
illustration of the foregoing, and with the hope that 
the time is not far distant when the Government shall 
awaken to a better appreciation of its obligations and its 
duties to the citizen who has done the state a service. 

The first case which chance presents to the writer's 
notice is William Eaton, who was born in Woodstock, 
Conn., February 23d, 1764. At the age of sixteen he 
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entered the Army, from which he was discharged in 
1783. Having graduated at Dartmouth College, he was 
appointed to a captaincy in the Regular Army, and sub- 
sequently, in 1799, was sent as American Consul to Tunis. 
It was at a moment when the Mediterranean was being 
swept by the dread corsairs of both Tunis and Tripoli, 
and threatened the utter destruction of European 
and American commerce and the enslavement of their 
people. To propitiate the powerful Dey and arrange 
with that dignitary the best terms to secure immunity 


389 
feet. Here we took off our shoes, and entering the cave— 
for so it seemed, with small apertures of light—we were 
shown to a huge, shaggy beast, setting on his ramp upon 
® low bench covered with a cushion of embroidered 
velvet, with his hind legs gathered up like a tailor or a 
bear. On our approach he reached out his fore paw as 
if to receive something to eat. Our guide exclaimed : 
‘Kiss the Dey’s hand!’ The Consul-general bowed very 
elegantly and kissed it, and we followed his example in 
succession. The animal seemed at the moment to be in 
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GENERAL WALKER AND HIS NICARAGUAN ARMY, 


for his country’s commerce, was the chief duty of the 
American emissary. That he succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation of the Government, then weak and almost 
penniless, was due to his boldness, tact and energy, the 
essential arms in dealing with the Oriental. His pres- 
entation to the Dey is thus described by himself : ‘‘ Feb- 
ruary 22d, Consuls O’Brien, Cathcart and myself, Cap- 
tains Geddes, Smith, Penrose and Maley, proceeded from 
the American house to the courtyard of the palace, un- 
covered our heads, entered the area of the hall, ascended 
& winding maze of five flights of stairs to a narrow, dark 
entry leading to a contracted apartment of about 12 by 8 


a harmless mood; he grinned several times, but made 
very little noise. Having performed this ceremony, and 
standing a few moments in silent agony, we had leave to 
take our shoes and other property and leave the den, 
without any other injury than the humiliation of being 
obliged, in this involuntary manner, to violate the second 
commandment and offend common decency.” 

Fannin, a renegade Frenchman, who had become a 
subject of the Dey, was the acting United States Consul. 
It having been the policy of the Government, even at 
that day, to confer its representation upon any one who 
would take it gratis, unmindful of the use to which the 
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dignity and name of the Government were put to extract | in the Fayoum. With a safe conduct, furnished by the 


a living therefrom from the Government to which he 
was accredited, Fannin, up to his ears in collusion with 
the Dey’s Government, looked upon Eaton’s succession 
as a personal injury to himself, and resented it by making 
it disagreeable for Eaton, who, having discovered some 
one of the objectionable tricks of the former, and unable 
to punish him in any other way, adopted the summary 
and undignified method of horsewhipping the malefactor. 

Summoned before the Dey, who asked him, ‘‘ How 
dare you lift your hand against a subject of mine in my 
kingdom ?” Eaton replied : “If yon renegade had been 


in the kingdom of heaven and had given me the same | 
provocation, I would have given him the same disci- | 


pline.” This was followed by such a denunciation and 
exposure of Fannin, that the Dey, conscious of the truth 
of the Consul’s statement—for he was a party to the 
offense—was glad to dismiss the case and say nothing 
further about it. 

On the 11th of May, 1801, Tripoli declared war against 


the United States, and on the 17th of July following | 


Commodore Dale arrived at Tunis in the frigate Presi- 
dent, accompanied by the sloops-of-war Enterprise and 
Essex, In the meantime the rightful Bashaw of Tripoli 
had been driven from the throne, and Hamet Caramelli 


was now a fugitive living in exile in Tunis, and under | 
| and ceremonies, I was admitted, as a special mark of favor, to 


the protection of the Dey. 

Eaton, with muck cleverness, conceived the plan of 
playing Bashaw against Bashaw in the struggle between 
the two countries, promising Hamet that, if successful, 
his Government would see that he was restored to his 
throne. To this proposition Hamet lent a willing ear. 
Nothing definite, however, was accomplished until the 
Spring of 1803, when Hamet, supported by the 
American squadron, was enabled at the head of his 
Arab partisans to obtain some advantage over the 
usurper at Derne. 
turned to the United States, where he was occupied in 
endeavoring to secure reimbursement for the sum of 
$22,000 expended for the account of the Government. 
Although unsuccessful in this, he was induced to return 
to his post, where he learned that Hamet, having become 
discouraged by some reverses, had sought refuge in 
Egypt, and, having espoused the cause of the Mame- 
lukes, was at the head of his Tripolitans engaged in be- 
sieging the village of Minieh, held by the troops of the 
Egyptian Governor. In pursuance of his original plan, 
and undaunted by this unexpected turn of affairs, Eaton 
seeured the co-operation of Commodore Barron, com- 
manding the American fleet, composed of the John 
Adams, President, Cmgress, Essex, Constellation, the Hero, 
Argus, the Hassan Bashaw, Skjoldabrand, and the Leila 
Eisha. These American vessels-of-war, with Eaton on 
board, arrived at the mouth of the Nile on the Ist of 
December, 1804. On the 8th, accompanied by several 
officers, Eaton was received with great display by 
Mehemet-Ali in the divans of the Citadel where, strange 
to say, his American countrymen were to be found 
nearly three-quarters of a century later engaged in the 
hopeless task of organizing an army out of the fellah. 
The Arabs of Cairo lined the streets, anxious to catch a 
glimpse of the man who, they were told by the wise 
men, had come from the New World to kiss the hand of 
their great Bashaw. 

Eaton’s purpose was to secure the sympathy and co- 
operation of Mehemet-Ali in withdrawing Hamet from 
the Mamelukes. In this he was successful, and a mes- 
senger was sent to communicate with him, and in a short 
time returned, Hamet making a rendezvous with Eaton 


| plied, laconically, ‘‘ My head or yours.” 
| ment was at once commenced, which resulted in the 
Eaton, in the meantime, had re- | 


Government, and accompanied by two officers of the 
Argus and an escort of twenty-three American sailors, 
Eaton made his way, not without great difficulty, to tho 
appointed rendezvous, where he found Hamet. It was 
not until March, 1805, that the expedition—com posed of a 
few Americans, under command of Lieutenant O’Bannon, 
a company of Greeks, recruited in Alexandria by Captain 
Luca Ulovix and Lieutenant Constantine, Hamet with a 
suite of ninety men, and a party of Arab cavalry, in all 
about 400 men—set out to march across the Desert to 
Derne, to co-operate with the fleet which was to meet 
them there. Some idea of the difficulties encountered 
by Eaton may be imagined by quoting from his diary : 


‘* MASROSFAH, 

“ From Alexandria to this place we have experi need continued 
altereations, contentions and delays among the Arabs, They have 
no sense of patriotism, truth or honor, and no attachment where 
they have no prospect of gain, except to their religion, in which 
they are enthusiasts, Poverty makes them thieves, and practice 
rende-s them adroit in stealing, The instant the eye of vigilance 
is turned from an object on which they have fixed a desire, it is 
no more to be found. Arms, ammunition and provisions most 
engage their speculations, but our people have also been robbed 
of their clothing, and other articles. With all their depravity 
of morals, they possess a savage independence of soui, an incor- 
rigible obstinacy to discipline, a sacred adherence to the laws of 
hospitality, and a scrupulous pertinacity in their religious faith 


the walls of the castle here, and they gathered around me and ex- 
amined my uniform and arms, and expressed astonishment that 
God should permit people to possess such riches who follow the 
religion of the devil.” 


Eaton finally arrived before Derne, where he was met 
by the Nautilus, Argus and the Hornet, and he sent in a 
demand for the surrender of Derne ; but the Governor re- 
The bombard- 


capture of Derne and the flight of the usurping Bashaw. 
Eaton was badly wounded in the wrist. Having thas 
brought to a successful conclusion his plans, in which 
the Government at Washington had concurred, it re- 
mained only to reinstate Hamet in the place of the 
fugitive Bashaw. Mirabile dictu! the Consul-general of 
Tunis concluded, at the same moment, a treaty with 
the usurper, and there was nothing else to do than to 
run Hamet off as a fugitive, and bid his followers ‘‘ scut- 
tle away” as best they might, and this, too, in the face 
of victory, and at the expense of his plighted faith, and 
that of the Government who had acquiesced. Humiliated 
and ashamed of the action of the authorities at Washing- 
ton, he returned to America and addressed the following 
interesting communication to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims : 
* Wasuineoton, February 9th, 1807, 

“Sree: On review of the statement accompanying my petition 
of 20th February, 1804, now before this honorable committee, I 
cannot find a paragraph which needs correction or modification. 
That statement surveys the chief ground and origin of my claims. 
Have the goodness, sir, to pass attentively over it, and to carry 
forward in the examination a view of the events which have since 
occurred to establish the correctness of the measures there al- 
luded to. It will satisfy you that a perseverance in those meas- 
ures has given peace to this country and emancipation to three hun- 
dred of our fellow-citizens, and that while it has done something to 
stamp a good impression on the pirates of Barbary, and saved your 
treasury more than a million of dollars, my reward hitherto is 
penury and wounds, I ought not, perhaps, to say this; it carries 
something which sayors of reproach. ,.. Your committee ex- 
pressed an opinion that I had a well-founded claim on the Goy- 
ernment, but the delay in the decision necessary to a reimburse- 
ment of my expenditure has greatly distressed me in my 
individual concerns; expenditures of which my country now 
reaps the profit, and of which a vast majority of my countrymen 
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2ppear to be very sensible. I do not present myself here to ask 
alms, nor to expect gratuities, nor yet to draw on your seasibili- 
ties to awaken a consideration for all the sacrifices to which I 
yielded in standing to the duties of my station at the court of a 
piratical despot, and on the coast of a savage enemy. You can- 
aot make me such indemnity; you cannot, sir, under any shape 
I can present the claim, award mea remuneration for the sacri- 
fice of property incident to the vexatious impositions and pro- 
scriptions which the Dey of Tunis practiced on me in consequence 
of my resistance to his unwarrantable exactions against the United 
States. You cannot bring back to me nine years of active life. 
You cannot restore to me the strength of an arm. But for the 
actual disbursements for the benefit of our common country, 
whether voluntary or extorted, I have a right again to resort to 
your justice, and to bolieve that this justice will be no longer 
ilelayed.” 


Captain Eaton’s confidence in the final justice of his 
Government was misplaced. They refused to reimburse 
him, and turned him adrift to die of mortification and 
ehagrin. In another form, but where results were the 
same, it recalls an abominable act of injustice committed 
by the Government of France, which put to death the 
Count Lally -Tollendal, a distinguished Irishman, who 
had won for his adopted country those Indian posses- 
sions which have made England, who now holds them, 
her most implacable rival in the East. Count Lally, at 
the supreme moment, and whilst in the hands of his ex- 
ecutioner, said, as the only reproach to the Government 
he had served but too well: ‘‘ VoilA done, dit-il en mon- 
trant ses cicatrices et ses cheveux blancs la récompense 
ile cinquante ans de service.” The Government of the 


United States had done no less to William Eaton. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts, with commendable 
pride, and be it said to the honor of that commonwealth, 


voted Captain Eaton 10,000 acres of land. This act was 
in striking contrast to the wrongs inflicted by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

General William Walker, of Nicaragua fame, is another 
type of the American soldier, whose achievements abroad, 
whether as Commander-in-chief of what was known as 
the “Democratic Army of Nicaragua,” or President of 
that Republic, has added lustre to the American name. 
Walker has been called a “filibuster,” but the appella- 
tion is not entirely deserved, as will be shown by an 
impartial review of his acts in Nicaragua. It is a fact 
that he was invited by the Director of the Provisional 
Government of that country to co-operate with that Gov- 
ernment for the liberation of Nicaragua, and later was 
duly elected by the people, by whom he was known as 
the ‘‘ Liberator,” as the President of the Republic. He 
was not, so far as Nicaragua was concerned, a jilibusiero, 
Revolution and pronunciamientos were a part of the order 
ef the day in Nicaragua, and Walker headed one of 
these. His expedition to Lower California was certainly 
utopian, and conceived in a spirit of knight-errantry 
which bears no relation to the earnest movement in Nica- 
ragua. Walker says of his expedition to Lower California 
that it ‘* was the intention of their leader to establish, at 
as early a time as possible, a military colony—not neces- 
sarily hostile to Mexico—on the frontier of Sonora, with 
a view of protecting that State from the Apaches.” It 
was a clear case of knight-errantry, as will be seen by 
vhat he says in his own justification : ‘‘ The condition of 
he upper part of Sonora was at that time, and still is, a 
‘lisgrace to the civilization of the continent ; and, until a 
elause in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was rescinded 
by one in the Gadsden Treaty, the people of the United 
States were more immediately responsible before the 
world for the Apache outrages.” In a word, he proposed 
to do in the interest of humanity that which the Govern- 
ment would not or could not do. Whatever may be said 


of the quixotic attempt, it is lifted certainly from the vul- 
gar level of mere adventure, and is creditable to the 
heart, if not to the head, of the gallant chieftain. 

William Walker was born in Nashville, Tenn., May 
8th, 1824, where he received an academical education. 
He subsequently studied both law and medicine, and 
practiced these professions, but finally drifted into jour- 
nalism. It was whilst in the editor's chair of a journal 
in California, after his return from Sonora, that the offer 
of Castillon was received. The Provisional Director con- 
ferred upon him the authority to engage the services of 
three hundred Americans for military duty in Nicaragua, 
the officers and soldiers to receive a stated monthly stipend 
and a certain number of acres of land at the close of the 
campaign. To this was added, subsequently, a coloniza- 
tion-grant which, constituting his people Nicaraguans, 
conferred upon them for ever the right to bear arms. 
Walker made this provision a sine qua non to his accept- 
ance, with the apparent object of making himself and 
people undisputed citizens of the new republic. Walker 
presented this contract to the Hon. S. W. Inge, then 
United States District Attorney, for his judgment, as he 
did also to General Wool, then in San Francisco, and he 
was assured by these gentlemen that he would violate no 
law by accepting its conditions. 

After many difficulties, Walker, accompanied by fifty- 
eight devoted followers, left San Francisco, on the 4th of 
May, 1855, in the brig Vesta, for Realejo, where they ar- 
rived on June 16th, 1855. Among the daring Americans 
who accompanied him were Achilles Kewen, formerly 
under Lopez at Cardenas in 1850; Francis P. Ander- 
son, from New York, an ex-soldier of the Mexican War ; 
Captain John Polk, Phineas Wilkins and Noah Parsons, 
students of Washington Academy, Princess Anne, Md., 
these latter being well known to the writer when a mere 
child. Mr. Joseph CO. Horton, who joined Walker later 
on, and became a gallant soldier of Company OC of the 
Second Rifles, has kindly furnished the writer with many 
valuable and unpublished stories of Walker, and one 
which has a particular interest at this time is that he was 
personally acquainted with Major W. K. Rogers, whom, 
it is charged, was no other than the Kissane about whom 
there have been so many newspaper revelations within a 
short time, It appears that Rogers entered the service 
of the Democratic Army with the, rank of major, and was 
assigned by Walker Assistant Commissary - general in 
charge of the haciendas. ‘‘ Colonel Rogers was a gallant 
and courageous officer,” said Mr. Horton, ‘‘and no one 
stood better in the esteem of Walker. Had he been the 
corrupt man he has been painted in the Press, Walker 
would have been quick to find it out. There was nota 
breath of suspicion against Rogers whilst at Nicaragua.” 

It is not the purpose of the writer to follow the dra- 
matic peripéties of the Democratic Army under the lead of 
the American. The battles of Rivas and Virgin Bay, 
whatever may be the verdict as to their foolhardiness, 
attest the metal and élan of the American soldier in the 
maximum degree. That Walker would have succeeded 
in maintaining his Government in Nicaragua but for the 
aid given to the Costa Ricans by Great Britain in their 
war against the American President there is but little 
doubt. It is another evidence of the conservatism of the 
American Government, which abandoned the new-born 
government to its fate when it had a just and equitable 
reason for supporting the struggling spirit of native 
demecracy, which had called upon the Americans for 
assistance, 

It is not impossible that before the close of the present 
century the latent sentiment that America has a destiny 
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which can only be accomplished when the entire Ameri- 


can Continent is united under one Government will find 
universal expression. Walker, in his last general order, 
published at Rivas, said’: ‘‘ From the future, if not from 
the present, we may expect just judgment. That which 
you ignorantly call ‘filibusterism’ is not the offspring 
of hasty passion or ill-regulated desire; it is the fruit 
of the sure, unerring instincts which act in accordance 
with laws as old as the creation. They are but drivelers 
who speak of establishing fixed relations between the 
pure white American race, as it exists in the United 
States, and the mixed Hispano-Indian race, as it exists 
in Mexico and Central America, without the employment 
of force. Whenever barbarism and civilization, or two 
distinct forms of civilization, meet 
face to face, the result must be 
war. Therefore the struggle be- 
tween the old and the new ele- 
ments in Nicaraguan society was 
not passing or accidental, but na- 
tural and inevitable.” 

The plea is a subtle one, and is 
re-echoed certainly by the greater 
part of the American people, who 
understand by intuition the strug- 
gle which is in the near future. 
There is no need to be in haste, 
when the fruit is ripe it will fall. 
The seed planted by the gallant 
American who fell at Trujillo will 
yet spring up and bear fruit in its 
proper season. 

The American generals, Ward 
and Burgevine, were the precurs- 
ors of General Gordon in China, 
and the former organized and com- 
manded the famous ‘Ever Vic- 
torious Army,” in which General 


Gordon subsequently has been made to gppear in the 
light of a ‘“‘Divine Figure” by that most bysteric bio- 
grapher, Mr. Archibald Forbes. An English critic, one 
of Mr. Forbes’s own countrymen, and whose opinion, 
therefore, has this additional value, has said: ‘* Writers 
such as Forbes, with a vivid pictorial style, but almost an 
ignorance of Gordon, set themselves to cater for the 
open-mouthed agape public, feeding the demand wit) 
exactly the hot meats required.” 

Mr. Forbes, in writing the romance of Gordon, has dis- 
torted the truth with reference to Generals Ward and 
Burgevine in order to give more color to the picture of 
Gordon. There is not a doubt that General Gordon's 
appointment in China to the command of the “Ever 
Victorious Army” was obtained through the intrigues 
of the English representative, then jealous of the American 
success, and anxious to supplant him by a countryman 
in British Interest. It is just to Gordon to say that he 
was not a party to these intrigues, and whether in this 
case or in the Soudan matter, the latter was content to be 
used as an agent of his Government so long as it coincided 
with and aided his personal advancement and ambition— 
for ambition, after all, was the mobile of Gordon’s appa- 
rent idiosyncrasies. He was mad for power, hated subor- 
dination, and would not practice it himself. Such a man, 
either in China or the Soudan, could not fail to be of ser- 
vice to Great Britain’s interested policy, and he was. In 
his ‘‘ Life of Gordon,” his biographer says: ‘‘A couple 
of Americans, whose names were Ward and Burgevine, 
were engaged to recruit and organize a force for the pur- 
pose of checking the Tae-ping forces. Ward was to have 
the command. He was an adventurer and a seaman, but 
he had useful military instincts ; he was a man of great 
personal bravery, and his character commanded respect. 
He and his followers did a good deal of hard fighting 
with checkered fortunes, between 1860 and 1862. Ward 
had been filling his ranks by disciplining Chinese, and fhe 
force he commanded fought so well in the operations oi 
the early part of the latter year, in co-operation with the 
allied troops of the Shanghai garrison, that it began to be 
known by the title of the ‘ Ever Victorious Army ’— a title 
that soon was to become so familiar to the world. Later, 
a detachment of the ‘False Foreign Devils ’—as Ward’s 
soldiers were called by the Tae-pings, because, although 
Chinese, he dressed them in European clothes—sustained 
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a serious reverse at Singpoo, and Colonel Forrester, its 
commander, was made « prisoner. Ward participated 
with part of his force in the operations conducted by 
Captain Roderick Dew, R. N., against the Tae-pings in 
the vicinity of Ningpo, in the region south of Hang- 
chow Bay, and was killed by a Chinese ball during 
the escalade of the town of Tseki.” Mr. Forbes quotes 
Dr. Wilson, an Englishman, as saying: ‘‘ Ward had 
gained a strange ascendency over Europeans as well 
as Chinese by his cool and daring courage. 


| a British officer. 


Ever fore- | 
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Kiang Province —‘Governor Li,’ as he was known in 
England in those days. The quarrel was intensified by a 


| variety of circumstances, and in January, 1863, Burgevine 


was dismissed. Li begged Sir Charles Staveley to appoint 
Sir Charles recommended Gordon.” 


As has been already asserted, there is no doubt that 
Burgevine’s disgrace was directly due to British intrigue, 
and that Gordon’s appointment had already been de- 
cided upon in advance by the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Hayes, who was in China, in speaking of General 
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most in fight, he was honorably scarred; but his am- 
bition was boundless, and perhaps it was well for the 
Imperial Government of China that he was removed at 
this stage of the rebellion, and that his work was left to 
be completed by one who, though his equal in courage 
and coolness, far surpassed him in all the higher qualities 
of a soldier. Ward’s second in command, Colonel For- 
rester, declined to succeed him in the command of the 
‘Ever Victorious Army,’ and the position fell to Burge- 
vine, ® more unscrupulous soldier of fortune than had 
been his predecessor. He soon came to loggerheads with 
Li-Hung-Chang, the Imperialist Governor-general of the 


Ward, says : ‘‘ Were General Gordon living and able to 
speak for himself, he would never claim the entire credit 
of that achievement, nor would he, like his biographer 
and eulogists, decry or ignore the yeoman service done 
by an humble American who gave his life for the cause.” 
Mr. Hayes adds, in speaking of Ward and Gordon : ‘‘ One 
made no claim to goodness or philanthropy; he only 
sought to ‘Choose brave employment with a naked sword 
throughout the world’; the other goes down to history 
as a saint and martyr. Americans ought not to forget 
their own countryman.” 

Frederic T. Ward was born in Salem, Mass., about the 
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year 1840. He was a seaman by profession, and wan- 
dered to the Crimea, where he volunteered with the 
French, but quarreled with his superior officer, and was 
allowed to resign. Returning to the United States, he 
became a ship-broker in New York. He was in Califor- 
nia when he heard of the troubles in China, and sailed 
for Shanghai. 
Gough, an American, who commanded a fleet fitted out 
by Taotai Won for operations on the Yangtse, and was 
thus brought into contact with the rich Chinese mer- 
chants of Shanghai. Whilst thus engaged he became 
known to a Chinese banker by the name of Takee, upon 
whom Ward made a favorable impression, which resulted 
in Takee making a contract with Ward that the latter 
should be paid the sum of £40,000 if he should succeed in 
taking the town of Sung Kiang, actually in the posses- 
sion of the Tae-pings. Ward's attempt was successful. 
He captured and looted the city, and secured the prize 
money. 


contingent of foreigners, to whom they guaranteed pay- 
ment. Ward was made commander and Burgevine the 
quartermaster. 
self wrote to Sir Frederic Bruce: ‘‘The native mus- 
keteer force formed at this place (Shanghai) by the 
foreigner Ward has been named by natives and foreigners 
the ‘ Ever Victorious,’ so well established is its reputa- 
tion for valor and energy: Whenever it fights it gains 
the day.” 

On the 21st of February, 1862, a joint force, composed of 
* 6 English, 160 French sailors and 600 from Ward's con- 
tingent, accompanied by their commander, with Admiral 
llopo in“charge, advanced upon the Tae-pings at Kachia- 
ouw. After a sharp engagement the place was stormed, 
Ward’s men leading the attack, with Burgevine in com- 
mand, The result of the action did more than ever to 
confirm the enthusiasm in China over the ‘‘ Ever Victori- 
ous.” Ward was now officially recognized, and allowed 


to purchase weapons and enlist soldiers. The capture | 
It | 


of Tsipoo, Kahding, Tsingpu and Nangao followed. 
was at the latter place that Admiral Protet, command- 
ing the French contingent, fell whilst gallantly leading 
his brave sailors. 


Captain Roderick Dew, R.N., commanding Her Ma- | 


jesty’s ship Encounter, wrote to Sir James Hope, dated 
Ningpo, Febuary 23d, 1862 : ‘‘ Itis my painful duty to in- 
form you that General Ward, while directing the agsault, 
fell, mortally wounded, at Tseki, yesterday. The Hardy 
brought him down the same evening to Ningpo, and he 
died the next morning.” 

““No one,” says Mr. Hayes, “in ten thousand of them 
could at all approach him in military genius, in courage, 
and in resources, or do anything like what he did; yet 
the Rebels took his life, the Imperialists took his money, 
and Gordon’s biographers took his fame.”’ The Imperial 
Government, however, has not been unmindful of the 
services of the illustrious American, for, when they sub- 
sequently raised Gordon to the rank of Mandarin and 
decerated him with the Orders of ‘‘Ti-Tu” (Peacock- 


feather) and the “ Yellow Jacket,” they constituted the | 


American soldior a ‘‘ Joss,” or god. 
have done more, even for Confucius. 
What a reflection upon our own Government, which 
must have been informed of the great honor conferred 
upon Ward and the benefits which might accrue there- 
from, if considered only in the light of interest ! 
General Burgevine, if less distinguished than his com- 
patriot Ward, was, nevertheless, a man of-great courage 
and ability. The story of his life up to his advent in China 


They could not 


There Ward shipped as mate with one | 


From this moment his reputation was estab- | 
lished. The Shanghai officials authorized him to raise a | 


On July 21st, 1862, Prince Kung him- | 


somewhat overbearing, he was generous to a fault. He 
could not brook advice, and was extremely sensitive as 
to his dignity, and held undoubtedly a higher position 
in Soochow than the most of foreigners had done before 
him. 

Between Li-Futai, the Governor, and Burgevine, there 
was a feud of long standing —Li, on his part, because he 
was jealous of the imperious and scornful American, 
jealous of his skill, and afraid that he might one day re- 
place the more diplomatic Ward in the esteem of the 
Government ; Burgevine, on his side, because he could 
not brook the insolence of the ‘‘damned rice - eating 
Chinaman.” Li was anxious to get Burgevine out of 
Shanghai, and ordered him and the ‘‘ Ever Victorious ” to 
the siege of Nankin. The troops had not been paid for 
several months, and Burgevine promptly refused to 
| march until his men were paid. He went to see the 
Takee, but this latter treated him with marked coolness. 
Burgevine, unable to control himself, slapped the Takee 
and kicked and cuffed him about, and carried the money 
away with which to pay his troops. This act was the 
signal of his downfall. The eager Futai, on hearing that 
the person of a Mandarin had been touched by the 
‘‘foreign devil,” immediately complained to General 
Staveley that the act was punishable with death, and 
that he had dismissed Burgevine from the service. In 
compliance with General Staveley’s advice, Burgevine 
| accepted the dismissal and returned to Shanghai. 

Burgevine out of the way, Gordon was ordered to come 
' out at once to command the ‘‘Ever Victorious,” and 
| some time after he was duly installed as Burgevine's 
successor, 

On the 20th of February Burgevine went to Pekin, there 
to lay his case before Prince Kung and the Ministers. 
Not without success, for he returned with letters from 
the Prince, Sir Frederick Bruce, and Mr. Burlingame, 
asking that, in consideration of his great services and his 
wounds, he be reinstated in his command. The Gov- 
ernor, however, had no such intention; and, shortly after, 
| Burgevine, no longer able to contain his pent-up wrath at 
| his treatment, resolved to join the Tae-pings. 

No little ill-feeling had been engendered in the ‘‘ Ever 
Victorious” over this action, manifestly unjust to Bur- 
gevine, who, however unsympathetic, always stood by 
his men. Some of them sought him out and advised 
him to hoist his old flag, that his friends might rally 
around him. On the 15th of July, Dr. Macartney wrote 
to Major Gordon that “ Burgevine was collecting 300 
Europeans, and that he had adopted a flag.” Hearing 
which, Burgevine wrote, on the 2lst of July, the follow- 
ing note : 


| is somewhat obscure. All agree that, whilst proud and 


“My Dear Gorpon: You may hear a great many rumors 
concerning me, but do not believe any of them, I shall come up 
and have a long talk with you, Until then, adieu. 

** Yours, BURGEVINE.” 


That General Gordon held both Ward and Burgevine 
| in high esteem the writer has the very best evidence from 
Gordon himself, who frequently referred to them, and 
especially Burgevine, always with much apparent feeling, 
thus showing that he in no way partook of the unjust 
reflections upon the Americans, which one may see 
| whenever their mention becomes necessary to a story 

about Gordon. The writer learned, from Gordon’s own 
lips, that he was in constant communication with Burge- 
vine, and that, after his defection to the Tae-pings, on one 
occasion Burgevine had ‘‘ got him (Gordon) in a hole,” 
j and that he sent for him (Burgevine), wined and dined 
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zu 1 gave him a sack-full of gold to let him out. Where 
was this ? I do not remember now, but it is quite likely 
that it was on or about the time that Burgevine and a 
party of thirty-two followers seized the Governor's 
steamer at Sunkiang, and made it very hot for Gordon 
for quite a while. 


Boulger, who has written a history of China, is very | 
ger, ’ ‘ 


severe upon Burgevine, and fails to see any good in him. 
He confesses, however, that Burgevine had two or three 


rent by his letters. 


join forces, and seizing Soochow, establish an independ- 
ent government of their own. Boulger says that Gordon 
listened to this proposed treachery with scorn. We 
lave only M. Boulger’s word for this, whilst those who 
knew Gordon personally know full well that he,was 
guided ‘by no such sense of the moral. He had a eode 
ef his own, and had it suited him he would not have 
hesitated to adopt Burgevine’s proposition at whatever 


rost of money or blood, neither of which ever weighed a | 
feather with Gordon if they stood in the way of his am- | 
It did not suit him to accept, and that ‘‘is all 


Lition. 
there is to it.” 
Burgevine wrote Gordon, October 3d, 1863 : 


“My Dear Gorpon: Thanks for your kind letter and expres- 
sions of regard. The step I have taken was after due deliberation, 
and not to avenge any injuries inflicted on.me by the Imperialists. 
I have the same object in view now that I had had for the last 
three years, and I assure you that no selfish gonsiderations have 
induced me into the serious step I have taken. I fully appreciate 
the difficulties and dangers of my position, but, with a firm reli- 
ance on the Great Controller of all events, I shall endeavor to 
shape the means in my power to the desired end. Perhaps you 
may think me jesuitical, but you may rely on what I say notwith- 
standing. I am suffering very much from old wounds, and I 
shall avail myself of your kind offer, if needed, with the same 
frankness with which it was offered. I should like to see and 
eonverse with you very much. While in Shanghai, a short time 
since, if a mecting could have been arranged between us, I would 
hive been most happy to have discussed the Chinese question, 
and am not too proud to say I am always open to conviction, I 
am perfectly aware, from nearly five years’ service in this country, 
that both sides are equally rotten, But you must confess that on 
the Tae-ping side there is at least innovation and a disregard for 
many of the frivolous and idolatrous customs of the Manchus. 
While my eyes are fully open to the defects of the Tae-ping char- 
acter, from a close observation of three months I find many 
worthy traits never yet displayed by the {mperialists. The rebel 
Mandarins ore, without exception, brave and gallant men, and 
could you sea Chang Wang, who is now here, you would imme- 
diately say that such a man deserved to succeed. Between him 
and the Futai, or Prince Kung, or any other Manchu officer, there 
is no comparison. If you would like an interview, I will gladly 
xieet you at any place you may designate, 

“With best regards, BURGEVINE.” 


After the battle of Patachiaou, Burgevine again wrote 
to Gordon, dated October 18th, and said : 


“My Dear Gorpon: The unexpected and horrible treachery 
of Morton nearly cost my head and that of the other Europeans in 
the place. I was endeavoring to save the wounded men and pro- 
eure them some assistance, but personal fear prevented my en- 
deayors, and we were all jeopardized in consequence, I had 
nearly restored affairs when your letter arrived and upset everything. 
The Chinese lelter accompanying it advised the authorities to cut all 
eur heads off, but I have influence enough to prevent that as yet. The 
messenger, Louis Wilson, is a perfectly trustworthy man, but if you 
mean to do me any real good, do not appeal to the feelings of 
Chinamen. I have sent all the wounded men to Nanzing, but 
trust that your innate feelings of kindness will secure them what- 
ever attendance is necessary. As for myself, Iam in no fear of 
the ultimate result; still, if you could return the horses and arms 
earried off by the treacherous raseals, you would be materially 
assisting me. ‘Yours, BURGEVINE.” 


it.” 


The defection of the Europeans caused Burgevine and 
those who remained at their posts to be suspected by 
Chang. Gordon’s Chinese letter was a serious embarrass- 
ment for the Americans, and was nearly fatal to them. The 
italics are our own, but Burgevine begs Gordon not to send 
him any more such decapitating letters. Whatever inter- 
pretation may be placed upon Gordon’s letter, it shows 


| that his relations with Burgevine were of the most intimate 


| and eordial nature, and only a dense ignorance of his 
interviews with Gordon ; in fact, this is only too appa- | 


In one of these interviews it seems | 
that Burgevine proposed that he and Gordon should | 


subject, or what is worse, a disposition to blacken the 
memory of Burgevine, could have inspired Forbes’s asper- 
sions upon the American, In 1865, Burgevine, who had 
been sent out of China by an Imperial order, went to 
Yokohama, whence he again returned to China, and was 
found drowned in the River Chekiang. A few there were 
who, when they heard of Burgevine’s untimely end, signi- 
ficantly pointed toward Shanghai and muttered, as if 
in dread the very thought might be borne upon the 
winds: ‘The Futai’s arm is long and his hatred follows 
All China, in fact, knew that the F'utai had no love 
for the American. 
* * * * * * - 

These are some of the types chosen for a sketch of the 
American soldier abroad, Such as these, in Europe, are 
accounted heroes, to whom pans are sung and monu- 
ments constructed, to the end that a spirit of patriotism 
and national pride may be engendered and encouraged. 
In America, alas! the State owes them nothing, and, 
save a favored few, does not deign even the poor tribute 
of a monument upon which might be written : 


** Aux grands hommes la nation reconnaissante.” 


JOCKO, 


By W. I, Grsson. 


Ir ever, dear everybody, you discover yourself becom- 
ing greatly amused in watching a tame monkey and his 
comical antics, better not keep looking at him. Move 


on to the next cage. 
other animals. 

I am pluaging, rather abruptly, in medias res, but 
that is from the impulse: communicated by my subject. 
It is his style always. And, as I was about to continue, 
if you happen to know of a friend who is going to South 
America on a voyage for his health, and it occurs to you 
what a nice chance it would be now to ask him to bring 
home a monkey for the children—don’t. 

We did. We asked him, and he brought one. And it 
hadn’t been with us a week before we heartily repented 
of our folly, and wished the monkey at the Equator. 

For pure, unmixed mischief, and an untiring and inex- 
haustible invention in it, and persistent, unfaltering de- 
termination to keep at it and contrive it out and never 
give in, I was going to say I’d like to see the monkey 
that would exceed our Jocko. But Iwouldn’t. Nothing 
would induce me. 

We have had him now a year, and we have tried all 
we know to cure him of bad ways and teach him good 
ones. We have scolded and petted, rattaned and patted, 
shut up, tied, chained, caged, to no effect. Box his 
ears, whip him for a diablerie, and immediately he starts 
off, in an airy bound on all fours, to begin that very thing 
again, looking at you, meanwhile, as if to bespeak your 
attention, as who should say, ‘‘ Now, look here! you'll 
see how I can do it over again, worse than before.” 

But he isn’t spiteful ; not in the least vicious or ill. 
natured. He’ll scream if he is vexed or any one teases 


Interest yourself in some of the 
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him, like a thousand saws pitched in G alt. You can 


hear him up at the depot or down at the grist-mill, and 
he’ll look like the leading hobgoblin in a nightmare, 
with his rows of shining teeth disclosed, the hair on his 
head erect, and his forehead drawn back till it shows 
white arches above his eyes. But that is all. Nay, he 
is affectionate and caressing to those he likes. Let a 
favorite friend approach him, and he lies down, all his 
face melting into the most abject and silly expression of 
satisfaction. If she poke him gently with foot or finger, 
his idiotic joy knows no bounds. If she continues notic- 
ing him and talks to him, he absolutely writhes with 
delight. He exhausts all his resources of absurd panto- 
mime : drops his head, his chin on his breast; digs his 
side industriously ; opens his mouth widely, grinning 
from ear to ear ; puts his arm in his mouth—over his 
head—closing his eyes, and breathing audibly a whis- 
pered “ Ha-h, ha-h,” as it might be the evanishing point 
of human laughter, the link between that and the next 
thing of the sort lower down 

the grade; or—to speak asa = >—— 
disciple of Darwin — perhaps 
the rudimentary suggestion, 
from which was to be evolved, 
in the progress of the ages, 
that rounded and sonorous 
utterance which is the ebulli- 
tion of hilarity known to the 
generations of present time. 

When Jocko first arrived we 
were perilously ignorant and 
unsuspicious of his latent 
powers and possibilities, yet 
to be revealed, for our better 
education in natural history 
and discipline in patience. 
He was gentle; confidingly 
fearless and familiar with us, 
strangers as we were, evidently 
contented and appreciative of 
our attentions, and a very 
g od-looking fellow withal. 
He had been carefully selected 
—“*the finest specimen in 
Para,” our friend said —and 
was none of those repulsive- 
visaged objects one usually 
sees in a collection of mon- 
keys; but young, healthy, 
with a nice face, the brightest eyes, of a sunny hazel, 
and an expression of make-believe meditation, irresistibly 
comic. 

The news of such an importation spread rapidly 
through the village. Flocks of boys came ‘‘to see the 
monkey.” He was duly taken about and exhibited at 
the houses of the neighbors, and even received the com- 
pliment of an invitation to spend a day at ‘‘the hotel” 
for the amusement of the guests. Shouts of laughter 
surrounded him wherever he went. All was serene 
while the novelty lasted, and while Jocko, entirely satis- 
fied to be the centre of attention and attraction, was not 
thrown upon his own resources. He was allowed to be 
in the family circle, with so much liberty as was afforded 
by a rope several feet long attached to a leather strap 
buckled around his body; and no harm was done while 
any one was willing to have an eye perpetually upon 
him ; a twitch at his rope being sufficient to restore him 
to instant order, quite obedient and submissive. 

But this order of things couldn't last for ever. 


The 
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day came, at last, when Jocko had to be left to himself 
a little. He was tied in the carriage-house by a long 
rope, everything made comfortable, and water and food 
placed within reach. The place was light and roomy. 
A broad door stood open at the south, letting in the 
warmth and sunshine. Heaps of fragrant hay were in 
the loft, or, if he preferred it, an old blanket of the 
pony’s lay on the floor, where he might curl himself and 
take a nap. Hens and chickens strayed occasionally 
through. Doves came flapping their wings, to alight on 
the grave]. If all that couldn’t content a monkey, what 
could ? 

But it didn’t suit his idea, not in the least. One of the 
family, sitting at her window sewing, became aware, after 
a while, that strange sounds had continued and been mul- 
tiplying for some time, from the direction of the stables. 
The boys were not within call. She walked down her- 
self to see what all the noise meant, and soon understood 
perfectly. Jocko’s rope had been tied near the tool-room 
door. He had opened it, had 
looked in, had studied the 
situation, and perceived op- 
portunities for occupation, 
And he had proceeded to im- 
prove them with that anima- 
tion and agility which, we 
have had ample occasion to 
learn, is eminently his charac- 
teristic. 

Saws, hammers, planes, 
chisels, augers, et hoc genus 
omne, strewed the floor. 
Chains, rakes and spades lay 
across each other in layers of 
confusion. Boxes of nails 
were upset ; a bucket of paint 
lay on its side, slowly parting 
with its contents ; and there 
stood the genius of all this 
pandemonium, in the centre 
of the work -table, holding 
high above his head an earthen 
jug, from which was dripping 
its residue of harness-oil, do- 
ing his best, with repeated 
poundings, to smash it at his 
feet. 

The lady stood surveying 
the scene. ‘‘Why, Jocko!” 
she said, reproachfully. He paused in his occupation, 
looked innocence personified, and then seemed to invite 
her to observe how many times a minute he could grin 
his wildest, and say ‘‘Oo, 00, 00,” in rapid alternation. 
After that he proceeded attentively to examine a spot on 
his side, making brief remarks to himself in a hoarse 
undertone. She paused a while, mournfully, and then 
turned to go, thinking to send some one down to right 
the confusion. But Jocko saw that he was to be left 
alone again, so he recommenced. He leaped frantically 
from table to floor, to window, throwing about every- 
thing that lay in his way, and gained his point. His 
rope was untied, and he trotted after his liberator, peacc- 
ably, to the house. 

After this he was fastened in the granary, where there 
was nothing he could meddle with. An hour or two 
later he appeared, his tail holding aloft behind him the 
remnant of his rope, on his way, serene and unconscious, 
to join again the social circle. 

The rope had been part of a clothes-line—slender and 
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long used. A new stout ove was next procured, and 
this time fastened to the pony’s ring outside the stable- 
door. 


By-and-by direful squawks aroused the silence. We 


rushed to the scene, and beheld one of the hens held 
closely in the embrace of Jocko’s tail, wound fast around 
her neck, and dragged about with him in unmelodious 
protest. 

“Tie him in the granary again, Hugh. See that the 
door is fastened this time, and draw the shutter over the 


i ih) i it ; Ta 


window - sash. 
He can’t get 
away with the 
new rope.” 

This was 
two p.m. At 
four Jocko 
appeared in 
our midst, his 
new rope 
trailing be- 
hind him, its 
extremity 
shredded into 
a long tassel, 
and when we 
went out to 
see how he ® 
had made his ~ 
escape we |i | ¥ 
found an ex- " Mi 
tem porized biz i) 
exit and a 
strew of splin- 
ters at the 
hottom of the 
granary-door. 

It was about 
at this period 
of his career 
that we began 
toquestion 
whether it 
would not 
have been just 
as well, per- 
haps, never to 
have abstract- 
ed from his 
native Para 
her ‘finest 
specimen.” 

“Why not 
let him go 
loose awhile?” 
said one of us. 
“He knows 
the place now, and probably wouldn’t leave it. Perhaps 
with his liberty » few hours he might be more contented 
and not get into mischief.” 

We tried the experiment. His strap was unbuckled. 
He was free, ‘‘the world before him where to choose.” 

First he chose the nearest apple-tree, and in a trice 
down came, say, half a peck of green ‘‘ gilliflowers””—a 
month too soon. 

“Never mind,” we said. ‘Let him stay there if he 
likes. He'll get tired of it before long.” 

Jocko, peering down through the leaves, saw his audi- 
ence about to leave him, and lost no time in descendiug. 


a 
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JOCKO.—‘‘ FIRST HE LANDED ON THE BUREAU. 
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HUGH! OH, DEAR, HE’S GOT THE HAND-MIRROR! TAKE IT AwAyY!’” 
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We now waited for what might follow. The next freak 
started him off among a flock of turkeys, sending them 
in wild chase over the lawn. They ran in dismay and 
outcry, Jocko flying after one, then another, leaping in 
wild bounds, and pursuing till the last and least had 
flown screaming beyond the orchard-fence. 

Meanwhile we had returned to our room up-stairs, and 
sat looking on from the windows. When he came back 
he heard our voices. He spied us. Up he climbed by 
the columns of the veranda, and approached us, run- 

ning along the 
\ 


li ill i HANA Whi | roof. 
p is H AGHA “Shut the 
| window !” ex- 
MA claimed one of 
us. ‘‘Keep 
him out !” 

He leaped 
to the sill and 
sat gazing in 
at us, grimac- 
ing. Thero 
was no partic- 
ular objection 
to this, and 
we took up 
our work. 
Jocko saw 
himself ignor- 
ed, and incon- 
tinently bit 
out a great 
splinter of the 
window-sash. 

“Oh, you 

wretch !” ex- 
claimed Gir- 
lie. She open- 
ed the window 
while she 
pushed him 
off, and gave 
him sundry 
smart slaps, 
shutting it 
quickly again 
with a victor- 
ious ‘‘ There, 
there; now 
see |” 
_ And we saw 
another great 
splinter bitten 
off — another 
—another. Of 
coume we 
made haste to 
let him in, and this was all he wanted. He sprang to 
the nearest lap and sat still, perfectly contented. 

‘¢ Whatever shall we do with him?” we lamented. 
‘‘ Harry, do go and get his strap ; he must be tied again, 
somewhere.” 

The strap was brought, and we tried cautiously to 
fasten it in its place again unnoticed. But he under- 
stood, and objected. 

Off he sprang with a bound to the floor, and then be- 
gan a series of gymnastic feats, every one of which sent 
a pang of anxiety through our being, and the animal 
knew they did. 


| 


: | og. 
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First, he 1anded on the bureau. 

“Oh, that cologne bottle! Catch it, Hugh ! there it 
gees! Oh, dear, he’s got the hand-mirror! Take it 
away! Harry! Harry! can’t you ?” 

No, Harry couldn’t. Jocko leaped with it to the 
washstand, knocking down the goblet, which fell with a 
crash on the marble ; thence to the bed, and across, with 
a flying leap, to the writing-desk. Here he dropped the 
mirror, safe, but began examining the pen-rack. My 
heart sank. If he should do anything to my gold pen! 
that precious pen—just soft enough, just hard enough— 
that I had such a time in selecting from all those boxes. 

““Oh, see! he’s got the cork out of the violet ink ! 
Don’t stir! don’t step! You'll make him start and up- 
set it!” 

Jocko reaches his finger down into the bottle, takes 
it out and smells it; tastes it. He don’t like it, and 
gives the bottle a spiteful knock, which tips it over. I 
rin to hold up the lid of the desk, with its unspotted 
green cloth, just in time to avert its ruin. Seeing me 
coming, he had jumped to the floor again—to the bed— 
to the bureau—to the washstand. 

“Oh, boys, catch him!—do. Throw a shawl over him! 
Do something !” 

But the boys were holding their sides shouting with 
laughter. 

Girlie stood helpless, amazed, half frightened. 

Jocko was in a frenzy of delight. We saw, now,,the 
full nature of the creature unfolded, and rioting without 
disguise. He kept flying about the room frantic for mis- 
chief. He threw my work-basket, with a flirt, up into the 
air, its contents descending in a shower promiscuously. 
He tore off the table-cover, he gave two or three vigorous 
pushes to the coal-scoop and sent that over. I openeda 
shawl and ran after him. As well run after the spot of 
reflection thrown from a mirror, shifting with every turn ; 
or ‘‘the nimble flea”—you put your hand on it, and it 
isn’t there. So he kept us all watching, fearing, start- 
ing, till at last he yielded, not tired, but simply satisfied, 
and permitted himself to be taken. 

A bright thought had occurred to the boys—of a large 
wire squirrel-cage, empty, in the garret, and they had 
removed its wheel and brought it down in readiness. 
We put the monkey in at the door, snapped it fast, and 
congratulated ourselves. 

The cage was a great relief to us; but we were not will- 
ing that it should be such a confinement to the monkey, 
who did not deserve punishment for being himself,’ after 
all, nor for having been the selection of ‘‘the fittest.” 
Finally, after many expedients and failures, we arrived 
at an arrangement very satisfactory to all concerned. 

Jocko was fastened by a steel chain—several yards in 
length, slender but strong—to the ring of a large ken- 
nel, on the broad gravel before the kitchen-door. Here 
he had g@mple range and plenty of company. The dog 
would roll and tumble with him in friendly frolie. The 
fowls became fearless and familiar, and learned to keep 
out of danger. When they saw him put his head down, 
in the first position for a somersault, and advance back- 
ward, inverted, his face looking out at them from be- 
tween his hind-legs, and his tail extended toward them, 
they knew what it meant, and were wise accordingly. 
Nay, he got many a sharp peck for his impertinence. 

While the mild Autumn days lasted, all went well. 
But with cold weather trouble began again. This native 
of the tropics had to be brought indoors, and to be kept 
in warm quarters. 

It were too long to tell how many various construc- 
tions, by Harry's forgiving patience, were built for him 
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during the Winter, only to be demolished ; how many 
escapes were made, and flights up the stairs, his chain 
rattling after him, to his mistress’s room ; where any de- 
liberation in admitting him was promptly repented of by 
hearing a crash, a clatter of mischief perpetrated out- 
side, by way of suggestion to greater haste. 

Once she went to take a long sleigh-ride, and left the 
door of her room unelosed. She returned to it to find 
that, unknown to the servant, Jocko had broken loose, 
and held high carnival there during her absence. The 
carpet was strewn with walnut-shells; a heap of ashes 
had been poked out from the stove; work, and the 
contents of the work-basket, lay tumbled pell-mell to- 
gether, and the author of the confusion was fast asleep 
in the cushioned rocker. 

Another time she had a bad cold. She had been sit- 
ting comfortably at work on some delicate sewing for 
Girlie’s trousseau, while she occasionally drank from « 
goblet some very nice and thick flaxseed lemonade, of 
which a pitcher-full, also, stood on her work-table. She 
went down to dinner, and she left her door open. 

Before long, the colored woman appeared hastily from 
the kitchen, exclaiming, ‘‘ That limb! missus, ‘he’s got 
loose, and gone up to your room!” 

It was of no use for anybody in the house to attempt 
catching him but herself. She flew. She was just tos 
late. Alas! Valenciennes and insertings, puffs and 
ruffles lay in a soak of the mucilaginous beverage. 
Jocko had upset the goblet, and now he stood at the 
side of the pitcher, reaching down into it his long arm 
for the slices of lemon, which he ate with complacent 
relish. 

We were glad when Spring came again, and the warm, 
sunny days once more. Jocko went back to his kennel 
and is there still, or was, ten minutes since. He has beer 
pretty good all Summer, thanks to his chain ; although, 
even with that, his escapes have been neither few nor far 
between. He is in the height of one of them at this mo- 
ment ; in full view from my window on the lawn, in a 
crazy frolic with Schneider, Hugh’s fat, yellow puppy. 
They race after each other, and roll over and over to- 
gether in an inextricable mix. But that’s all right and 
“don’t count.” If he takes to climbing up here, I shall 
have to interrupt his biography and capture him. 

We always abound in pets here. In June we went 
out one afternoon, Hugh and I, for along drive on the 
further bank of the Housatonic, miles distant, into wild 
solitudes. I would sit reading in the carriage by the 
shady roadside, while Hugh made expeditions into the 
woods with his rifle. After one of these he returned, 
bareheaded, carrying carefully within his arm his cap, 
full, as I thought, of cotton-wool. But, instead, it was 
the white down of a nestling hen-hawk ; which, obedi- 
ently, I had to hold in my lap all the way home—in the 
cap still, however, as that seemed indispensable to keep 
him together—while Hugh drove, bareheaded. 

He “raised” the hawk, which grew incredibly fast, 
and in a month was a full-sized, magnificent bird. 

At first, before he could fly, he was kept in a deep, 
open basket. One day this was set out into the sun- 
shine on the gravel—it was thought beyond the length of 
Jocko’s chain. But he managed to reach it, and pulled 
it nearer. Then he stood by its side, looking dowr 
gravely into it, at the hawk, apparently considering what 
manner of creature it might be, uttering the frequent 
brief, hoarse, ‘‘ Ahem,” which is his habit in meditation. 

He next proceeded to reach down and feel of it, and }:4 
was beginning to pluck it, when we interfered for i:s 
protection. 
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After the hawk grew, so as to fly out of the basket and 
flutter a few steps, he always went to Jocko. He would 
nestle close to him, drop down by his side contentedly, 
and spread his broad wings basking in the warmth. He 
submitted, with only an occasional peck at Jocko’s ring- 
tail, to be dragged about by the neck in its clasp, and 
even to be lifted thereby to the roof of the kennel, or 
into its interior depths. He would shriek if Jocko 
pulled out feathers, though, and then somebody would 
go to the rescue ; but, even for this indignity, the hawk 
seemed to harbor no resentment. Poor Uncas! tragic 
was your fate! brief your career! Better that Hugh had 
left you where he found you, a downy nestling, fallen 
from the aerie in the tall pine! Why didn’t you stay 
eivilized and innocent ? Why did you permit yourself, 
day after day, with piercing, splendid eyes and arching 
neck, to follow the flight of those martens and those 
chimney-swallows, listening to the instinct that whis- 
pered within from your savage origin ? When you flew 
to the top of the great walnut-tree to roost each night, 
why couldn’t you continue to descend to the kitchen- 
door, mornings, for your breakfast ? Wouldn’t unlim- 
ited raw woodchuck, and such, serve you at home? 
Why must you take to hovering around, above Sandy 
Bend, coveting the neighbors’ poultry ? What made you 
fly over to Mr. Swissle’s, and go for his chicken? That 
was your undoing. That was why Mr. Swissle shot you, 
aud served you right. We told you so. 

Well, Jocko, this has been a long story, and it is the 
last I shall have the chance to write about you. The 
Summer is ended. Autumn is here. Already we see the 
sere and yellow leaf. Soon October frosts will come. 
We shall gather round the evening fire and boil chest- 
nuts, but not for thee! For thee no more the warm 
corner by the stove, and an infinite series of home-made 
wooden cages. Yet grieve not. Other and nobler in- 
elosures, lofty and spacious, await thee in Central 
Park. There shalt thou rejoii thy species, and, in fan- 
tastic rivalry, hold thine own as ‘‘ the finest specimen 
in Para.” 


FALL OF FAMAGUSTA. 


Arrer the ‘heroic Bragadino had six times hurled back 
his infuriated Moslem assailants, whose trenches and bat- 
teries were of a size never before witnessed, he was at 
length obliged by his starving soldiers and by the pop- 
ulace to surrender. Mustapha, the Turkish commander, 
agreed that the garrison should retain their arms, that 
those who wished to leave the island should be conveyed 
to Orete in Turkish ships, and that those who wished to 
remain should be unmolested in the exercise of their 
religion and the disposal of their property. 

Trusting to this solemn compact, on August 5th, 1571, 
Bragadino rode out. Mustapha received him with in- 
sults, ordered his nose and ears to be cut off, and three 
hundred of his soldiers to be slaughtered. For days 
the city ran with blood. Bragadino himself was com- 
pelled to work on the new intrenchments, and at length, 
worn out with toil, humiliation, and hunger, he was 
flayed alive, the upper part of his body being completely 
stripped before he expired. His skin, stuffed with hay, 
was tied to the mast of Mustapha’s ship, and carried to 
Constantinople, where it was exposed to the view of the 
Christian prisoners, until, twenty-five years later, it was 
purchased by his relatives, and buried with due honor 
in the Church of St. John and St. Paul, at Venice. Four- 
teen months after the fall of Famagusta, the power of 
the Turks received its first serious check at Lepanto. 
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No one work contains a full account of all the toils and 
sufferings, the thrilling scenes and exciting experiences, 
of Arctic exploration. The books and charts on this 
subject would make a good-sized library. 

As respects the Northeast Passage, they include narra- 
tives of the expeditions of Willoughby and Chancellor 
(English, 1553), Burroughs (English, 1556), Pit and Jack- 
man (English, 1580), William Barentz (Dutch, 1594-96), 
Wood (Dutch, 1676), Behring (Russian, 1741), Shalaroff 
(Russian), who, with his crew, perished of starvation; 
Wiggans (English, 1784), Billings (Russian, 1787), and 
finally, Professor Adolf Eric Nordenskjold (Swedish , 
who, after two other expeditions (severally in 1875 and 
1876), in 1878-9 succeeded in sailing from the North At 
lantic eastward, through the Arctic Ocean and Behring 
Strait, and into the Pacific, thus triumphantly complet- 
ing the discovery of the Northeast Passage. 

The search for the Northwest Passage has engaged 
nearly two hundred and fifty expeditions of varions 
nationalities. It would be useless here to enumerate 
them all. 

The first attempts were made by Sebastian Cabot (Eng- 
lish, 1498) and Martin Frobisher (English, 1576); Captain 
John Davis, after whom Davis’s Strait is named (Eng- 
lish, 1585-88); Henry Hudson, after whom Hudson’s Bay 
is named (English, 1610); Button (English, 1615), and 
Bylot and Baffin, after the latter of whom Baffin’s B:y 
takes its name (English, 1615-16). Little more in tle 
way of discovery in this direction was realized, althou; h 
occasional attempts were made by Jens Munk, a Danish 
navigator, Fox, James, and others, until 1818, when Ross 
and Parry, under direction and support of the British 
Admiralty, entered upon a series of expeditions extend- 
ing over more than a decade, by which a large addition 
was made to the knowledge of the geography of this 
region as far as longitude 110° west, in Melville Sound, 
and north to latitude 82°, 45’; and the magnetic pole was 
discovered. Dease, Simpson, Dr. John Rae, and other 
explorers followed. Then, in 1845, came the memorable 
expedition of Sir John Franklin, whose party perished to 
the last man, but not until they had left records, since 
recovered, of discoveries showing that Sir John, had he 
been spared to return, was prepared to claim the honor 
of discovering the Northwest Passage. But as these re- 
cords were not discovered by McClintock’s expedition 
(English) until 1859, and as McClure (English) who went 
out tid Behring Strait in search of Franklin in 1850, 
returned in 1852, after having brought his ship to Mel- 
ville Island and his ship's crew through from Behring 
Strait to Baffin’s Bay, the latter always received the 
award for the discovery of this long-sought passage. 

Besides the above, which are only the principal British 
expeditions, there are the American ones, under Dr. De 
Haven, 1850; Dr. Kane, 1853; Dr. Hayes, 1861; and 
Captain Hall, 1861, 1864 and 1870, full of interest, and 
resulting in important geographical and scientific dis- 
coveries ; the Austrian Arctic Expedition of 1872-74, re- 
sulting in the discovery of Franz-Joseph Land ; the 
British Expedition, under Captain Nares, 1875-76 ; and 
the Jeannette Expedition of 1879-80, which resulted in 
the melancholy death of Captain De Long and so many 
of his companions by starvation. 

Written and illustrated accounts of nearly all the above 
explorations have been published, and many of them can 
be found in the catalogues of the leading booksellers. 
The records of toil and suffering contained in these 
works are well worthy of study. 
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MY FIRST CASE, —‘‘‘HE’S DONE BROKE OLE SIMON UP, MASSA,’ HE ADDED, AFTER A PAUSE, 4” HIS HEAD SWUNG SLOWLY 
AND SOBROWFULLY FROM SIDE TO SIDE; ‘DONE BROKE HIM UF. ~ 


MY FIRST CASE. 


A YOUNG DETECTIVE’S 


STORY. 


By Mrs, W. F, CARRINGTON. 


‘Yrs, Lord,” and Simon, had he been a Catholic, 
would have crossed himself, but being Simon, he used 
that not indifferent substitute, a shake of the head— 
“Yes, Lord, it’s er cuyus time. I say ter Hagar dat 
ar bery day, says I, ‘ Hagar, sum’in’ gwine ter happen,’ 
en do dat she ’spress herse’f es makin’ light uv it, I kind 
er never felt easy in my mine, "T'’us dat same ebenin’, 
when de win’ wus er cuttin’ so soft en ’ceitful like, just 
er moanin’ now en den, like es if ’t ’us in mis’ry. Some- 
how like, I tell ye, I done felt all dat week like things 
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wus gwine wrong. Look like eb’ry day sence Mars 
Frank lef’ here I couldn’ git settled in my mine. ’Peared 
like he done took de luck wid him. En fo’ de Lord he 
did,” Simon concluded, pausing, and shaking his head 
sadly, as his hands dropped hopelessly between his 
tremulous knees. ‘‘"I ’us a bad day,” he presently re- 
sumed, ‘‘ when ole massa let dat ole heah’s tail leave dis 
pl’ntation.” 

‘*What about the hare’s tail ?” I asked, inquiringly. 

‘Luck, massa, Inck,” old Simon replied, quickly. ‘It's 
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be’n in oyr fambly eber sence ole massa’s father was a 
little chap. Old Uncle Isr’el he cotch de heah, en 
blessed de tail fur luck, en giv’ it ter de ole gin’l, en it 
done hung in de same spot whar he put it, ober de big 
room chimn’y, eber sence, ’tel when Mars Frank wus 
here lahst time, he “lowed ter his gran’father he wanted 
it, en de ole man gim it ter ‘im, cause be “owed he done 
had his day, en hard luck couldn’ hut him ; but I seen 
’em fotch ar kine uv er sigh when he tole me ter take it 
down, en when he seed de ole place empty, whar it done 
hung so long, de tears come in his eyes. ‘Peared like it 
kine er put ’im in mine uv all de res’ what ’ad gone, 
missis en de chillun. I tried ter ’suade ’im ‘gin lettin’ 
it go. ‘No,’ z’e, ‘Simon,’ ze. ‘It kyan’t he’p me now. 
Missis is gone. I'll soon be gwine, too. Let Freddy try 
his turn now. He’ll bring it back, maybe, arter while.’ 
I ricullect pertickuler uv his sayin’ that, en his po’ ole 
face wus tryin’ ter smile, ’do his heart wus er cryin’. But 
it seem ter me frum dat day, better’n two munts ago, 
things is be’n er droppin’; en that night, be’n three 
weeks now yistidy, lahst time I seed ole massa wid de 
bref in ’im, I wus pahsin’ ter Inkle’s kennel, he wus 
settin’ in dat berry winder ”"— pointing to the handsome 
gray stone mansion —‘‘er lookin’ so cahlm in de moon- 
light, like he dun be’n ahskin’ de Lord ter cumpose his 
mine down ter ‘is sorrows, en ’ad got ’is prear. When I 
seen ‘im agin he wus layin’ white en cold, de blood in a 
puddle on de flo’, en him never gwine ter call Simon any 
more.” 

“Was there nothing to show how or by whom he was 
murdered ?” I asked, as the old man paused. 

He shook his head slowly. 

‘“‘That’s es folks take it, massa,” he said, sadly. 

‘‘How do you take it, Simon ?” I asked. 

The old man raised his head slowly from the drooping 
position it had assumed, and looked at me steadily a 
moment, and then said, slowly: 

‘‘T take it, massa, ’at them what sets up fur larnin’ 
kyan’t allers read right.” 

**So you can read a little yourself, Simon ?” I said, as I 
drew together a rent in my gamebag. 

“Well, massa, et’s nigh on sebenty year ‘at Simon’s 
be’n puttin’ things terguther, en ef he ain't l’arnt no 
figgerin’ like dey larns um at de schoolhouse dese days, 
Simon ain’t libed his time out ’dout seein’ what de Lord 
puts befo’ him.” 

I thought an appreciative nod the best answer, and he 
continued : ‘ 

** Marster Frank’ us allers er sorry creeter fur lookin’ 
round ’im. No use fur nozin’ out, but he’s be'n er good 
chile ter ole massa, ‘do—be’n er speckful, cumfertin’ 
chile. When Mars Robert was grievin’ uv him, en 
bringin’ him ter ruin, Mars Fred he allers de one ter 
hope ter kiver his ways wid soft, kine er sorrerful 
speekin’, en fo’ de Lord what kine er tale are dey 
naratin’ "bout him ? all cause uv er few hot words wid 
ole massa, what he had when his blood wus hot wid 
luvin’ sum ‘un ’at massa didn’ ’prove uv, en ’do he 
mought er ‘lowed.he’d make er beggar uv ’im, like Mars 
Robert says, Simon knows he neber meant it, en most 
pertickuler not sence Mars Fred dun lef’ off gwine ter 
Squire Finch’s, en took up wid makin’ money ‘stead uv 
spendin’ it. No, sir; Mars Fred never had no mine ter 
hurt a hyar uv no person’s head, not fur no price, en ef 
he never comes back ter ’splain "bout him not bein’ here, 
en git his glove under de winder, Simon ‘ll allers know 
dat he’s cl’ar uv dat sin. De Lord hab jestice out er de 
wicked soul what dun it,” he concluded, his voice gone 
from emotion, and his whole frame quivering with 


| exhaustion. ‘‘ He’s done broke ole Simon up, massa,” he 
, added, after a pause, as his head swung slowly and sor. 
rowfully from side to side ; ‘‘done broke him up.” 

I had hitherto taken only the interest of a common 
humanity in the details of this murder. The section in 
which my Autumn holiday had happened to fall was all 
unknown to me, and the multitude of horrors which one 
reads from day to day in the columns of any moderately 
suecessful newspaper have gradually worn away, not our 
hatred of crime, but the edge of our emotional nature as 
related thereto. When trunk tragedies are common, 
why should one lose a day’s shooting to learn thie 
particulars of a perfectly well regulated and genteelly 
conducted murder ? 

As old Simon’s sorrowful face, his tone of deep, heart- 
felt grief, and air of utter dejection and hopelessness 
made themselves gradually present to my inner con- 
sciousness, a strong desire came over me to salve his 
poor broken heart. I could not restore the dead, but I 
might find, by investigation, some clew whieh would 
show where vengeance should justly fall, and if it might 
be possible really to prove that the suspicion attaching 
to Mr. Fred Therndon was unfounded, it would be an 
unspeakable comfort toethe old man. Public opinion 
was certainly setting in a whispered current in that di- 
rection, though none could tell whence it had started, 
or on what it had fed. A glove, identified as Fred Thern- 
don’s, had been found under Squire Therndon’s window 
the morning after the murder, and clutched in the 
dead man’s hand were a few strands of reddish-brown 
hair. 

Tears had gathered in Simon’s weak, old eyes, and 
were dropping slowly upon his cheeks. He drew his 
sleeve across them once or twice as he sat looking on the 
ground, and occasionally shook his head, in slow ac- 
companiment to his lonely sorrow. 

‘*Simon kyan’t do nuthin’, massa,” he said, sadly ; 
**but de Lord ’ll know whar to let His jedgment faa, 
ef de white folks don’t. He'll know whar dem spots 
come frum what’ll stain dat wicked soul when de gre’t 
day comes, en ole marster lay his han’ round his blessed 
throat what neber open but ter speek what ’us good en 
true. He kin pint him out, bless de Lord ! en mine, I tell 
ye, Simon ‘ll say, ‘ Yes, marster, Simon knowed it; dun 
felt it, marster, right hyer.” 

The old man laid his hand on his breast as he spoke, 
and seemed for a moment almost carried away by his 
emotions. 

**The house is closed ?” I said, interrogatively. ‘‘ The 
room where the murder occurred is not open to visitors ?” 
I suggested, as the old man looked up. 

**Mr. Robert is from home,” he said ; ‘‘ but he giv’ 
orders anybody what wanted ter look in wus welcome. 
Will ye like ter walk in, sir ?” 

I expressed my desire to share the general permission, 
and followed the faithful old servitor across the broad 
greensward which separated his humble “ cabin ” from 
the dwelling-house. We entered the large, square room 
which had been the squire’s. Everywhere were the signs 
of a past age, as represented by the surroundings of a not 
self-indulgent, but refined and intelligent, gentleman. 
Well-filled bookshelves, trophies of the chase, hunting 
apparatus of rather ancient date, with here and there 
portraits, which I took to be those of Therndon ances- 
tors, surrounding the walls. In the bright bay window 
|a pair of mocking-birds were singing love-songs, and 
, across the polished floor a dark red stain wound like a 
| heavy cord. By the large armchair was a larger, deeper 
| stain, where the squire’s lifeblood had slowly pulsed 
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itself to rest and endless quiet. There was really no- 
thing to see, but the coroner had advised that everything 
remain undisturbed till Mr. Fred should come, Simon 
said, ‘which he wus in some uv dem fur-off places, as 
nobody knowed when he’d git here.” 

“ The hyar what was in the squire’s hand ?. Yes, sir ; 
in the top uv that old snuffbox, wid de glass face.” 

I look at them, but they could tell only a short story ; 
a few soft strands of reddish auburn hair, though Mr. 
Robert Therndon had been anxious to make them a 
groundwork for building inquiry on, and would have 
left no effort untried for finding his grandfather's mur- 
derer, had not Mr. Fred Therndon, the other grandson 
and heir, when at last he had been heard from—two 
weeks after the murder—telegraphed and written too, 
Mr. Robert said, that killing another man couldn’t bring 
his dear grandfather back, and he was opposed to having 
more to do with detectives than he could help; pro- 
nouncing them a set of knaves, in league with half the 
rogues and murderers in the country. So the matter 
was to be dropped, and the homestead was to pass, with 
all the rest of Squire Therndon’s vast possessions, to Mr. 
Robert Therndon, except twenty thousand dollars in 
bonds, which was to be Mr. Fred’s portion. 

“Tt kyan’t be ’at massa was in his right mine when he 
rit dat will,” old Simon said, slowly, when he was show- 
ing me the secret drawer of the desk, which, since the 
removal of the papers, was empty, and stood sprung. 
“None uv us ‘ud ever said ’at Mars Fred wouldn’t git de 
biggest sher ub ole massa’s b’longin’s ; him what neber 
gin ’er back ahnswer, en dat massa lubed same es ole 
miss, mighty nigh; dey’s no ’countin’ how he could er 
turned agin dat chile fur good; en ef massa writ dat, 
mine, I tell ye, he done ’pent uv it long ago, en writ 
another somewhar.” 

The old man shook his head and sighed, as was his 
habit at the conclusion of a sentence. 

‘*Ole massa loved de sunshine,” he began again, see- 
ing me pull my hat-brim to shade my eyes from the glar- 
ing rays, as they poured through the window. ‘ Dat 
corner what gits de mos’n pertickuler sun, he allers kep’ 
de kyver on.” 

On the side of the desk next the window the long Per- 
sian silk scarf hung almost to the floor. I slipped my 
hand beneath its folds to examine the exquisite texture 
more closely, and’ in so doing inadvertently reversed a 
portion of the cover, so that the lining was visible. The 
mark of bloody fingers on the smooth white facing gave 
a sudden thrill and shock to my nervous system. I 
started at sight of'those five bright-red spots. Not light 
touches—the hold had been strong and close. Perhaps 
a hand had grasped the desk for purchase when the 
other was used to prize open the secret drawer, after the 
murder had been done. 

It was the work of but a second to ent with my pocket- 
knife the bit of stained lining from its place, and drop 
the scarf again into its former position. A® footstep 
sounded on the gravel outside as we were leaving the 
room, and in the hall-doorway I came face to face with 
Mr. Robert Therndon. He paused and said, affably, as I 
acknowledged his bow : 

‘Ts not this Mr. Brown, from the Tribble House ?” 

I bowed in assent. 

‘Tam told you are in the ‘H’ detective service,” he 
went on; ‘but for my cousin’s earnest remonstrance I 
should have had your whole force working on this sad 
case, sir. I can scarcely bear it that his death go un- 
avenged.” He paused a moment. ‘I would like to talk 
with you, sir. Will you walk in ?” 


I turned and followed him into the large library, 
where he at once ordered luacheon should be served. 
Mr. Robert Therndon was a man calculated to give a 
most pleasant impression, Slim and shapely, he was in 
his movements the most graceful man I ever saw. A 
broad, white brow, with his light hair lying not in waves, 
but suggestively of them. His straight, Grecian nose 
had an exquisitely arched nostril, and his eyes, which 
were too light, were covered by long lashes ; they were 
strange, restless eyes, which “vere rarely on you unless 
your own eyes were elsewhere. I wondered, as we sat at 
luncheon, how they would appear in a photograph. I had 
an uncomfortable feeling when they were on me. There 
was not the sensation of being read over, but of being 
taken in snatches. 

Luncheon was over. Mr. Therndon had given me a 
cigar, and was taking one himself from his pocket-case, 
as he said : 

** As I told you, Mr. Brown, my cousin decides that we 
are not to work up this case,” indicating with his thumb 
the room across the hall, which had been the squire’s. 
“Of course, you will understand how anxious I feel to 
know if anything can be discovered, and you detectives 
have eyes all over your heads,” he said, his thin lips 
parting to show a set of exquisitely white teeth beneath 
his blonde mustache. ‘Since your visit was not profes- 
sional, I need not hesitate to ask what you saw, or if you 
saw anything but what is on the surface in my poor 
grandfather’s room this morning ?” 

‘Nothing, sir, but what would meet the most casual 
eye,” I replied. ‘‘'There is little to be read from such 
pages as a blood-stwin and an orderly desk. The mur- 
derer was evidently acquainted with your grandfather's 
methods, and knew how to find what he wanted without 
disturbing what he did not. A fiend incarnate could 
scarcely, after such a deed, have been deliberate enough 
to solve the mysteries of sprirg locks, and then re- 
arrange all the papers so completely.” 

The soft, gray smoke was floating across Mr. Thern- 
don’s handsome face. 

“All the papers were not there,” he said, hesitating 
slightly as if uncertain whether to give me this contidence 
or not. ‘‘There were five one thousand dollar bonds gone, 
which should have been in my poor grandfather's de-k. I 
saw them there not a week before his death,” he added, 
speaking in a deep, suppressed tone, and fixing my eyes 
with his own, 

«This, then, gives you a strong point,” I said. ‘* When 
they are used you F 

He stopped my further words by laying his hand upon 
my arm. He rose from his chair, crossed to the door, 
as if uncertain of his purpose, then resumed his seat as 
he said : 

“You are young, sir, but I feel strangely inclined to 
trust you with what I have not known until twenty-four 
hours ago. It overwhelmed me.” He paused, overcome 
for the moment by emotion, and rested his brow in the 
palm of his long, shapely hand, as his elbow leaned upon 
the table. ‘‘I can give but one solution,” he began again. 
‘Perhaps you, with your detective skill, can help me to 
another theory. God grant you may!” He paused a 
moment. ‘' My cousin, sir, has the bonds! When our 
trouble first came I wrote and telegraphed in vain. He 
could not be found. Recently I have had a couple of 
letters urging that I do nothing in the way of investi- 
gating, since he believed there was no clew that would 
lead to anything. It would be a great trial to see our 
dear grandfather’s pitiful story in every paper, and we 
could not restore life by taking one, I will read you an 
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extract from a letter received yesterday,” he added, tak- | 
ing an envelope from his pocket and reading as follows : 


** Let it be twenty, or ten, or nothing. As he wished it, so do I. 
When I was last at home, he gave me five one thousand dollar | 
bonds. So, you see, am not a beggar, and have enough.” 


*** Were the bonds in your grandfather’s desk, of your | 
own personal knowledge, within a week of the squire’s | 
murder ?” 

“They were.” 

“ After your cousin’s visit they were in the desk ?” 


— 


‘*T have reason to know, or to believe—”’ he corrected, 
and then hesitated. ‘‘Come with me to my room a 


moment.”’ 


We crossed the long hall obliquely, and entered the 


| room in the rear of the squire’s room, a pretty, airy 


chamber, more like a lady’s than a bachelor’s. 

‘‘This, sir,” he said, as he drew a folded sheet of 
paper from a writing-desk, ‘‘is my grandfather’s hand- 
writing. Do me the kindness to examine it carefully.” 

He fitted a key into a small ebony box on the table, 
and unlocking it, handed me therefrom two small bits of 
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He bowed his head in answer to my question. 

** Were you prepared to believe the amount a sufficient 
inducement to this deed ?” I asked. 

‘‘Help me to some other solution.” He paused a | 
moment, then added: ‘‘ Since I have gone so far, I will | 
say frankly that I believe my grandfather intended leay- 
iag him nothing. You may er may not have heard that | 
my cousin had irreconcilably offended our grandfather, 
who had openly expressed an intention of leaving him | 
penniless.” 

‘*Did he ever make any writing to that effect ?” 

**His lawyer thinks a will,”’ he said, slowly. 

“Then the ene which was found——” I began. 


paper, ohe torn in two and pasted together, the other 
charred at the end and much soiled. 

The first was covered with separate letters, perfectly 
imitating Squire Therndon’s hand. The other had com- 
binations of two and three and four letters. In one 
place the squire’s initials were plainly written. The imi- 
tation was excellent. No casual observer would have 
said otherwise than that Squire Therndon had written 
the letters and words. 

“* These,” the young man said, ‘‘I found in my cousin's 
room after his last visit. He has a wonderful talent in 
that direction, and has frequently boasted that he could 
make his living as a forger.” 
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“‘T cannot understand,” said I, ‘‘if he forged the will, | joined me, bringing the will with him, and saying, as he 


why he should have shown himself so little favor. 


laid it before me: ‘Consider yourself professionally 


Twenty thousand is a small consideration in a property | engaged, Mr. Brown, and with professional secrecy en- 
joined ; but, remember, your work must not be shared.” 
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like Squire Therndon’s.’ 
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Mr. Therndon was silent a few mo- 
ments, and then said : 

“‘T have thought of that. Might it 
not have been he feared more would 
excite suspicion ?” 

“‘Scarcely ; and if, as I hear, the 
breach between the grandfather and 
this hitherto favorite grandson was 
already healed, the whole thing is 
utterly incomprehensible.” 

‘*Who says that it was ?” the young 
man asked, turning quickly the flash 
of his strange eyes upon me. “It 
never had been, and never would have 
been, as the whole neighborhood 
knows,” he said, strongly. Then 
added, with a slight lifting and curve 
of the upper lip : ‘‘ This is one of old 
Simon’s garrulous tales. No, no, sir,” 
he went on, ‘‘that was something we 
had ceased to hope for, knowing our 
relative, though we often talked of it, 
and I always assured him it should 
make no real difference in his share 
of property ; but now ”’— he paused— 
“if our suspicions are true, things 
are changed; but I must do Fred 
justice, sir’’— looking me for a second 
in the eye, and then shifting his 
glance —‘‘ give him every chance, sir, 
and, when you no longer doubt, I 
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shall tell im only what I know, and drop the case.| I felt flattered by Mr. Therndon’s willingness to trust 
Put these in your pocket and examine them at your | so momentous a matter to so young a man as myself. 


leisure,” he said, handing me the bits of paper. 


He had, however, been led by impulse, and there was 


I returned to the library, where Mr. Therndon soon | really little todo. The case, if such it might be called. 
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had worked itself up. I had only to scan the evidence 
and give a judgment. 

After the contents of the squire’s will had become 
known in the neighborhood, the general verdict had been 
that the will was written some time before, when there 
was anger in the old man's heart. It was evident to me 
now that there had been no reconciliation, and the young 
man, possibly brought to severe straits, had gradually 
determined, perhaps during his stay here last, to take 
the contents of the desk, which were at that time con- 
siderable, and to introduce a will which would at least 
insure him from absolute want. He had not intended to 
kill the old man, but had been interrupted in his work ; 
discovered, angry words had passed, and murder was 
the result. 

I gave to the bits of paper a careful, critical examina- 
tion with my magnifying-glass, and then compared them 
line by line, letter by letter, with a piece of Squire Thern- 
don’s writing which Mr. Robert had given me. The 
imitation was perfect, and there could be no doubt that 
they were written in intentional imitation of the squire’s 
handwriting. 

I then drew to me the letter which had been left lying 
open on the table—which had been received from Fred 
Therndon the day before—and put my glass upon it. The 
hend was round and flowing, but the weight in the lines 
was surprisingly like the forgery. Here and there, too, 
the turn of a letter was exact with those on the bits of 
paper. A certain trick of lifting the pen before his h’s, 
which appeared nowhere in the handwriting of the old 
man, was invariable in that of the young one, as well as 
in the words on the bits of paper. I had no room to 
doubt that this forzery was Fred Therndon’s. A sentence 
or two from the letter worked itself into my brain, as I 
ran my glass along the lines : 


“This is not a time when we are both overwhelmed with 
grief, to speak of heirs and heirship. 1f I have expected to 
be first, it has only been because I believed dear ‘grandy’ had 
a soft spot, which no one else could touch, for his ‘ baby,’ as he 
loved to call me.” 


It seemed strange, indeed, to read such words, from a 
murderer’s pen. Yet the evidence of his guilt was strong. 
On bad terms with his grandfather; a wild, reckless 
disposition ; mysteriously absent from home at the time 
of his grandfather’s death ; possessed of bonds known 
to have been in the desk a few days before Squire Thern- 
don’s murder ; had forged his grandfather's name ; and 
the few hairs in the dead man’s hand exactly) corre- 
sponded in color with Fred Therndon’s own. 

As I started to leave the library, that I might fetch the 
little box containing these strands of hair for examination, 
I encountered Mr. Robert Therndon in the doorway. 

** Excuse me, I left my letter this morning—” A shade 
of annoyance crossed his face when he saw that I had 
been using it. ‘‘ These effusive expressions show my 
cousin in a bad light,” he said, apologetically. ‘I will 
furnish you with specimens of his handwriting ;” and un- 
\ocking a drawer, he laid several letters on the desk near 
me, and left the room, 

For the next few days I spent much time examining 
and comparing these different bits of writing. I was not 
an expert, and was young enough to feel very much 
flattered by Mr. Therndon’s sudden confidence, and not 
as much impressed by a sense of the responsibility he 
was throwing upon me as an older men would have 
been. 

The will I studied carefully, and with results which 
confounded me beyond measure. I took it line after 
line, word after word, stroke after stroke, repeating the 
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operation accompanied by my bits of paper, finding 
upon each the corresponding letter in the other, and 
critically comparing them. 

On placing the note which I had in Squire Therndon‘s 
handwriting side by side with the will, I was surprised to 
find the differences which I had traced between this note 
and the forged bits of paper totally wanting between this 
note and the will. The letter was in many respects a 
more complete imitation. The lines of the will were 
slightly waving, and I was tempted to believe it genuine, 
and to attribute the uncertain lines to the tremor of age ; 
but my microscope showed the lines from the older pen 
broader and less methodical. The peculiarity of making 
both letters short when ss occurred, and of lifting the pen 
to cross final /’s, neither of which points could be found 
in any of the squire’s writings —although I looked 
through numberless letters—showed beyond doubt that 
he had not written the will. 

Repeatedly I compared the will with Fred Therndon’s 
letters, and with the bits on which he had undoubtedly 
imitated his grandfather's hand. In no instance could I 
find that double s was written otherwise than with one 
long letter, and only once, in many letters, could I find, 
the pen lifted to cross a final 4. I was completely at a 
loss for a theory, when compelled at last to believe that 
Fred Therndon had not written that will. The will was 
a forgery, but whose? And had it anything to do with 
the murder? I felt out of humor with this upsetting of 
what should have been a plain case, and as I sat, on the 
morning of the third day, examining for the hundredth 
time lines, angles, shades and distances, I had about de- 
cided to call Mr. Therndon and give up forming any 
opinion, when a mere accident turned me toa fresh scent, 
and nerved me to renewed effort. 

My magnifying-glass was in my hand, and I ran it idly 
along the layers of paper which filled the library-table, 
now changing a monogram to a colossal gilded archway, 
and now developing from a tiny crumb myriads of busy, 
rushing animal life. A sheet of impression-paper fell 
from a file of magazines as they were pushed out of my 
way, and I placed my glass upon a thumb-stain which 
marked the surface. It was wonderful to note the fine 
waving lines, all circling, not smoothly, but by a certain 
unvarying rule, ever wider and wider. ‘If I could only 
have such a print of Mr. Fred Therndon’s thumb,” I 
eaid, mentally, as I drew out of my little pocket-case the 
small scrap of stained silk which I had cut from the 
cover. If I had! 

I placed the microscope upon the thumb-stain, and I 
felt the blood bound in my veins. I could hear it puls- 
ing in my throat, and on my forehead great drops of 
sweat were starting. Close examination only confirmed 
my first hasty glance. The likeness was perfect. I 
moistened my own finger with ink and touched it to 
the paper. The impression was quite different. My 
face could not have been more unlike another's than this 
thumb-mark from mine. I could not tell whither this 
would lead me, but the man who had handled this paper 
had stained the silk lining with Squire Therndon’s 
blood. 

I could not remember whether I had ever seen this 
paper before ; it might have lain there from the first, un- 
noticed, most probably. Another strong proof that the 
man who had murdered the squire, had used the library 
familiarly. 

My sense of smell had always been unnaturally keen, 
and, applying this test, I found the paper pervaded by @ 
delicate odor of heliotrope—there was no other sheet simi- 
larly scented. This could not have lain long withou’ 
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imparting some slight odor to its companion, yet there 
was no solution possible to its having been recently put 
there, unless—— [held the paper between myself and 
the sunlight. A few faint marks were discernible at the 
bottom of the sheet. With some effort I was able to 
decipher the date—a day old! My heart bounded with 
hope. Mr. Therndon had handled the paper only yester- 
day, and could tell me whence it had come. The door 
opened, as I was about rising from my seat, and that 
gentleman entered. 

‘This is a very fine quality,” I said, raising the sheet 
of paper to attract his attention. ‘‘Can you——” 

“A new supply which came yesterday,’’ he replied, 
quickly, as if wishing to dismiss the subject. ‘‘ Have you 
found no reagon to be satisfied about our case yet, Mr. 
Brown ?” he went on, speaking pleasantly, but earnestly. 
‘You can understand how anxiously I wait, since my 
cousin——” 

‘*You shall have my decision to-morrow,” I inter- 
rupted him, feeling suddenly repulsed by him, and 
anxious now, for new reasons, to be alone. As I bowed 
his dismissal and turned again to the table, he left the 
room, and a few moments after I heard the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs, as he rode in the direction of the village. 
Thad at least a couple of hours ahead of me, and I de- 
termined to satisfy myself if there was proof within 
reach on a point which I had suddenly become unwill- 
ing to share with my employer. 

In an old drawer of Squire Therndon’s desk I had 
seen large files of letters, on many of which I had recog- 
nized Fred Therndon’s handwriting. I might find some- 
where what I sought, and I accordingly set to work with 
a will. Sheet after sheet, package after package, was 
unfolded, only to be replaced without revealing what I 
sought. At last, a letter written by Fred when a lad of 
fifteen made me draw a long, expectant breath. There was 
a faint impression on the last page, but greatly blurred. 
In one or two faint traces the print of the fine lines had 
remained. The impression was scarcely deserving the 
name, but it satisfied me—Fred Therndon’s hand had not 
shed his grandfather's blood ! 

As I was crossing the hall, old Simon entered. He 
gave no nod of recognition as usual, but I, anxious for a 
few words with him, followed him to the dining-room. 

‘Ts ye done foun’ what dey say ye is, sir ?” he asked, 
turning shortly upon me. 

I looked inquiringly. 

‘‘T say, sir, is ye done foun’ what dey say ?— how dat 
Mars Fred dun kill old marster ?” he said, glaring at me 
almost savagely. ‘‘ Simon tell ye, sir, how it’s er lie, ef 
ye does say so,” he added, his voice trembling with in- 
dignation and anger, ‘‘en ole Simon ’ll say so till de 
Jedgmint Day; en fur all ye white face, ole Simon ’d be 
de lahst ’un ter be in yer shoes when de debil gits his 
own.” The old man paused for want of breath. 

“T have said no such thing, Simon,” I answered, 
quietly. ‘‘Who told you so ?” 

‘*Mr. Robert ‘lowed it, speekin’ ter Mr. Fred’s sweet- 
heart what he’s gwine ter marry, now dat he’s got all 
marster’s money, en my John what tends over dar heerd 
him sayin’ uv it; en he ‘lowed pertickuler how it wusn’t 
never ter be spoke about, only dat he wanted ter jestify 
hisse’f "bout keepin’ uv the money. H’it ain’t goin’ ter 
bodder Mars Fred ’bout dat, Ef marster said it, dat’s all 
right ; but, mine I tell ye, mun, ye better say ye prears 
’fo’ ye let him know as ye’er sayin’ he’d hu’t a hyar ub 
ole marster’s head. Lord knows de Angel Gabr’el hisse’f 
couldn’ say no sech thing en live, es dey say ye’s be’n er 
findin’ out.” 
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“T haven’t said what you have heard, Simon,” I said, 
very positively. 

**Yes, Lord !” and Simon turned, with an expression 
on his face hard to describe. 

‘“No,” I repeated, ‘‘I haven't said so, and do not be- 
lieve it, if Mr. Robert did tell Master Fred’s sweetheart 
so. Is this the young lady your old master disliked ?” I 
asked, 

** Yes, sir, dat ’us all Mars Robert’s doin’s. Mars Fred 
*us allers kind er headstrong ef ye takes him de wrong 
way, en Mars Robert wucked ole marster up ter ’posin’ 
uv im, cause Mars Robert wanted ’er hisse’f. Thank de 
Lord he’s got er. ’Er’ooman ain't much, sir, what kin 
take ter one man ’gin she lets go ernother.” 

It was not easy for me to decide what course to pursue. 
The plan for throwing suspicion on Mr. Fred Therndon 
had been well laid. Much had been counted on his 
peculiar disposition, which had been accurately gauged. 
An accident alone had put the key into my hand. 

I returned to the library and went again over the testi- 
mony before me, with the same result. The scraps 
which had been found in Mr. Fred Therndon’s room 
were undoubted imitations of his grandfather’s hand, 
but might have been written months or years ago, in jest 
or earnest, who could tell ? 

The will was a skillful imitation, also, of the squire’s 
writing, but displayed none of the peculiarities of Fred 
Therndon's. I drew a note from my pocket which I had 
that morning received, a note with a pretty monogram at 
the top—R .F. T.—gracefully bound together. I did not 
need my glass now. By the new light I had gained 
there was no need for searching. I knewI should find 
here the double s and final / identical with those in the 
will. 

I had been employed not to clear, but ito discover, Mr. 
Fred Therndon’s guilt, yet I shrank from bringing the 
charge home where it belonged. I shrank from meeting 
those restless, shifting eyes. 

However, after much hesitancy and doubt, I penned 
the following note : 


“Mr. RopertT THERNDON, Ste: I have gradually arrived at an 
opinion regarding the will and death of your relative, which is 
founded upon facts Iam prepared to prove, and which I here 
state briefly: 

“1st. The hair found in the dead man’s hand shows, by the 
presence of a foreign substance upon its roots, that it is fa’se hair, 
and not, therefore, a witness regarding that of the murderer, but 
only of what he wished to represent. 

“2d. An accurate impression of the murderer’s thumb left 
upon the silk lining of the desk-cover, on examination, is identical 
with one left upon a sheet of impression-paper lying upon the 
library-table this morning, and bearing 3igns of recent use. 

* 8d. The will, though a forgery, was not written by Mr. Fred 
Therndon. The writer’s invariable habit of using a small s when 
the consonant is doubled, as well as that of lifting his pen to cross 
his final ?’s, is striking, and will convict him, if a specimen of his 
handwriting can be procured. 

“T am thoroughly assured of the weight and accuracy of my 
statement. I shall await twenty-four hours some indication of 
your wishes, failing which, I shall put Mr, Fred Therndon in full 
possession of the facts now before me.” 


My plan succeeded perfectly. A few days later all the 
world knew that Mr. Robert Therndon had renounced 
all claims to his grandfather’s estate, and gone no one 
knew whither. 

‘*Yes, marster,” old Simon said, as I said good-by. 
‘*Yes, Marster, bress de Lord, ole Simon mos’ gone ; one 
foot in de grab’ en de udder mos’ dar; but it kind er 
holps’im, knowin’ ’at Mars Fred’s comin’ whar he b’longs, 
en‘de ole hyar’s tail, bress de Lord, back in its place, 
which it’s dun hung dar nigi on ter sebenty year.” 


Cowes 
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Ir was in the cozy smoking-room of the City Club, 
Glasgow, that a right royal Scot, and a Lowlander to boot, 
over a mutchkin of Farintosh, suggested a trip up Loch 
Lomond, a spin over the heather-clad mountains be- 
tween Inversnaid and Stronachlachar, a sail down Loch 
Katrine, a coach ride (box-seat) through the Trosachs, 
and “‘ back to town for a broiled bane.” 

The Poputar Monrsiy having already given blossom 
to Glasgow in an exhaustive article, leaves me never a 
word to say, save that on a bright and radiant morning 
in early July my friend and I strode merrily in the di- 
rection of the railway-station, after a proverbial Scotch 
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. picturesque lake in Scotland. 


Numerous verdure-clad 
islands —tufts of richest vegetation—are dotted here and 
there. Countless castles and villas peep coyly into the 
limpid waters from out dense woods full of color. Ben 
Lomond, covered to its towering summit in a mantle of 
emerald, stands forth in keenest contrast with the rugged 
rocks of Ben Arthur, while the effects of light and shade, 
of flying clouds and gorgeous sunshifts, are simply 
marvelous in their changeful beauty. 

Loch Lomond, from the village of Balloch to Ardlin, 
its extreme northerly point, measures 24—miles, and at 
its widest, 7 miles ; 600 feet is the greatest depth. The 
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breakfast, being jostled and chaffed by high-cheek-boned, 
sandy-haired, cheery lasses, factory hands, luminous in 
scanty Paisley shawls, and resounding as to feet incased 
in wooden-soled clogs, and who facetiously slanged us 
in a language not by any means unmusical, but wholly 
and absolutely unintelligible. 

At the de, we found many tourists about doing Loch 
Lomond, all gotten up after the outré fashion of the cock- 
ney voyageur, while two young gentlemen who dropped the 
h’s, possessed of very weedy legs, were attired in the kilts, 
their tartans denoting no particular clan, their sporrans 
empty, their dirks not warranted, their bonnets re- 
sembling Oriental headgear, while their ungainly feet 
were enshrined—tell it not in the land of the McGregors 
—in spring-sided gaiters. 

An hour’s run, partly by the River Clyde, brought us 
to Loch Lomond, which we tapped at a village named 


islands number 24, and are scattered about in delight- 
ful disorder. The best way to do the lake is to sail up 
to Ardlin or Tarbet, and spend a couple of weeks in 
sojourning at the picturesque villages dotted around it, 
that of Luss bearing off the palm. 

Our steamer was as neat as a new pin, and coquettish 
with bunting. She was miserably small when compared 
with the floating palaces on the Hudson, but, to use a 
slang expression, she was all there. It did seem humor- 
ous to hear the “ sailing orders ” growled forth from over 
the beard of the mist-kissed captain to a small, tanned, 
yellow-haired laddie, who transmitted them in a shrill 
treble to the depths of the engine-room : ‘‘ Ease her !” 


| ** Back her!” ‘*Stop her!” ‘‘One turn ahead,” etc. I 


missed the familiar bell. Mais, que voulez-vous ? 
We passed close to Inch-Murrin, the largest of the 
islands, and gazed upon the hoary ruins of Lenox Castle. 


Balloch. Loch Lomond is at once the largest and most | Inch-Murrin is closely preserved for the guns of the 
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‘‘home party” sojourning at the Duke of Montrose’s. | ancient convent, gave the tourists much food for face- 


We were in great luck on this July day, for the aforesaid | tiousness, which lasted till we reached Balmaha. From 
home party was being rowed up the lake in a boat | Balmaha we steamed up to Luss, the landing-stage being 
worthy of Bonnie Prince Charlie ; rowed by sixteen stal- | crowded with tourists engaged in the tri-diurnal duty of 
wart Highlanders in the kilts, two pipers skirling their | “‘ seeing the boat in,” backed up by the entire population 
bagpipes in the prow, and the home party in the kilts, | of the village, including the ‘‘yaller dog.” At Luss, 
the ladies in plaid skirts, very short, bound with leather, | you are in Scotland, and no mistake. The houses, the 


cottages, the natives, have a special aspect, 
and essentially a national one. The view 
of the lake from this lovely spot is ex- 
quisite. One wants to linger and reap a 
succession of harvests of a quiet, yet rov- 
ing, eye. We embarked a number of aspir- 
ants for membership to the Alpine Club. 
They were desirous of ascending Rowar- 
dennen, a 3,000-foot mountain. Grim de- 
termination was graven upon the face of 
men and women, and stern was the grip 
on the alpenstock and ash pole. The sun 
had already spoiled their complexions, the 
mist had ruined their garments, their ardor 
had impaired their manners. They were 
at once a seedy and uninteresting lot of 
people. 

I excavated from one man that the 
ascent is made upon ponies, whose feet 
are as sure as those of the crime-hardened 
mule; that the view from the top is su- 
perb—when there is no mist—one chance 

LOCH LOMOND. in ninety. 

** You can see the chain of the Grampians, 
seated in the stern. The duke stood up and lifted his ; where Norval tended mutton,” he said, ‘‘ and the mount- 
bonnet to our three whistles, and our cockney cheers. | ains in Argyleshire, and you can see the lowlands 
It was a subject for remark that the two London High- | stretching away to the English border.”’ 
landers preferred the seclusion of the baggage while the | At Tarbet, on the western side of the lake, we were at 
genuine article was on hand. They evidently did not | the foot of Ben Arthur, whose summit so fairly resembles 
belong to the Clan Greme. a shoemaker bending over his work that it is known as 

Inch-Cailliach, or Woman’s Island, so called from its ‘ the ‘‘Cobbler.” Opposite, partly enshrouded in mist, 


ee 
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stood Ben-Lomond, and from the centre of the lake, 
as we steamed across, these two giants formed a spectacle 
of the most imposing grandeur. No,I am not speaking 
of Yellowstone Park, or the cafons of Colorado, and so 
did I say unto my Scottish pal. 

The approach to Inversnaid is charmingly wooded, 
and we passed the cave where that romantic freebooter 
Rob Roy was in the habit of placing his luckless 
prisoners for safe-keeping during the interval between 
ransom or a ‘‘short shrift and a dog’s death.” ‘‘ Pulpit 
Rock” rises out of the greenery, and a much more cool 
and comfortable pulpit than some we wot of. Hither 
occasionally hies a tramp preacher, who expounds the 
Word in broad Scotch, and until the shades of evening | 
fling the opposite shores into Tyrian purple. 

At Inversnaid we landed, as one of the Cockney High- 
landers observed, on “terra cotta,” and disregarding 
the blandishments, wheedlings and threats of touts in 
the interest of carriage proprietors, resolved upon walk- 
ing over to Stronachlachar, a distance of about nine 
mniles, and of taking in Lake Arklet by the way, and, with 
the lake, luncheon. The tramp was delightful, a little 
collar work at first, and a sham desire to stop to admire 
the scenery every two minutes, and we get on the level. 
Heather-tinted mountains surrounding us, heather under 
our feet, sprigs of heather in our buttonholes, tufts of 
heather in our hats. Numerous vehicles passed us, all of 
which we chivvied, as though each contained our dearest 
friends. My companion, a hard business man in the 
iron trade, skipped and frisked like a schoolboy. The 
heather fairly intoxicated him. 

By the placid waters of Arklet we sat down and ate a 
monastic luncheon, sagaciously reserving our forces for ' 
the ‘able d’héte at Bridge of Allan, and after a thirty 
minutes’ communing, ourscigars doing most of the talk- 
ing, the scenery the remainder, resumed our tramp. 

The little hamlet of Stronachlachai: seemed as though 
bathing in the mirror-like Loch Katrine, while the 
people on the dock appeared to be gazing as into a 
looking-glass, and to multiply exceedingly. Never did | 
I behold such tranquil water, never such clear-cut re- | 
flection of surrounding objects. A midge dropping on 
the surface caused rings and ripples and general dis- | 
turbance. It seemed hideously nineteenth century to 
have the paddles of a steamboat break up this fairylike 
stillness, to break and smash and distort this sheet of 
beauteous stained glass ! 

I could quote Sir Walter Scott to good purpose in this 
sketch, but prefer to leave this luxury to the readers of 
the Porputar Monruuy. The tourists on the steamer so 
misquoted the ‘‘ Wizard of the North” one longed for a 
correct edition to fling at their dunder heads. The luck- 
less ‘‘ Lady of the Lake ” fell upon hard lines during the 
trip down Loch Katrine, and ‘‘ Ellen’s Isle,” a perfect 
gem, by-the-way, suffered most abominably. It is strange 
that the traveling Briton—and I have met him every- 
where—is so poorly posted, and, oh ! how often have I 
seen him put to rights by the traveling American, much 
to his sullen discomfort and disgust. A Boston man on 
board volunteered for drinks to repeat the “ Lady of the | 
Lake” “‘from egg to apple,” without making a mistake 
or a halt, and although no bet was booked, and we did 
have a series of ‘‘ smiles,” he repeated a great deal of the 
charming poem with the uttermost ease, and an elocution 
that “‘ wrought no shame.” 

Mounting a four-horse conveniency, half coach, half 
break, we tooled along a road smooth as a plate, fringed 
with luxuriant ferns, and bordered by lofty trees, inter- | 
spersed with boulders trimmed with luminous mosses | 


and tufts of heather promising radiant bloom. The 
Trosachs is indeed worthy of its name, which signifies a 
country garnished with rocks. In a coquettish grove 
stands the Trosachs Hotel, an imposing building of 
bastard design, Tudor predominating to the confusion of 
the rest. My companion, who had nobly “treated” a 
fellow-countryman troubled with a most expensive and 


_unconscionable thirst, but the development of whose 


mineral resources had most tenaciously remained in 
abeyance, whispered to me: 

*T’ll make this fellow stand a B. and S. here,” adding, 
with a chuckle of intensest satisfaction, ‘‘ It is the dear- 
est shop on the road.” 

“What place is yon ?” demanded the tlarsty traveler 
of my friend. 

**Oh, that is the Trosachs Hotel, the best and cheapest 
bar in Bonnie Scotland.” 

The word cheapest produced the desired effect. 

‘It’s aboot my turn noo,” observed the thirsty one, 
as we descended from our perch, at the hotel - gate. 
“Gents, ye’ll tak a quaich wi me.” 

Nothing loath ‘on two counts, we asked each for a B, 
and S., the thirsty one following our lead. 

‘* Now for the fun,” laughed my pal, as the reckoning 
was called for. 

‘*Seven and six pence, please, sir,” chirruped the trim 
bar maiden. : 

** Nonsense! we had three brandy and sodys.” 

‘*Seven and six pence, please, sir.” 

‘*Half a crown for a brandy and sody ?” 

“That's our charge, sir. If you want to go by the 
coach, gentlemen, you’d best look alive.” 

We rushed out, and scrambled to our places. Just as 
we were about ‘to start, a very irate traveler emerged from 
the hotel, his face aflame, bitterest wrath on every fea- 
ture. In his hand he bore three empty soda- water 
bottles. - 

‘Dom them a’,” he gasped, as he regained his seat, 
glaring ferociously at the tranquil hotel. ‘If they do 
charge half a croon for a bottle of sody and a tass o’ 
brandy, I mun hae the bottles ;” and he held them 


| aloft in triumph. 


The twistings and turnings and sinuosities of the Tro- 


| sachs are as bewildering as those of a maze, with mount- 


ains for a background. The vegetation is almost tropi- 
cal in its exceeding richness. 

We dined at Bridge of Allan, and fared well, in a large 
wooden dining-hall, erected in the Gothic. 

At Callander we bade adieu to the conveniency, and 
took to the rail, which bore us across the'field.6f Bannock- 
burn, and under the grim, time-dented walls of Stirling 
Castle. 

One Monday, in the June of 1314, Robert Bruce, with 
30,000 Scots at his back and beck, gave battle, by the 
Bannock burn or rivulet, to England’s second Edward, 
supported by 100,000 men. The English bit the dust, 
and Bruce secured his throne and the independence of 
his beloved Scotland. The English are said to have lost 
30,000, and the Scotch 8,000, men. The ‘ Bore Stone,” 
on which it is asserted that Bruce fixed his standard on 
that eventful day, is still to be seen on an eminence near 
the scene of the fight. On the southeast of Bannock- 
burn, at Sanchie Burn, James III., in 1488, was defeated 


| by his fractious subjects, and assassinated in a mill. 
| Time has ground up this millwheel, but the burn goes 


on for ever. Bannockburn is now an important seat of 
the woolen mannfacture, and supplies the tartan worn by 
the picturesque Highland regiments, a uniform that 
caused so much astonishment to the Abyssinians, Zulus, 
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Egyptians and Arabs, with whom the wearers came into 
violent contact during England’s recent so-called wars. 
Bruce’s address to his army at Bannockburn, as put into 
his mowth by Robert Burns, came to me as I gazed upon 
this memorable field : 
**Seots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 


Welcome to your gory bed, 
' Or to victory! 


“Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front of battle lour; 
See approach proud Edward’s power - 
Chains and slavery! 


“Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave | 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee! 


“Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedoms sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman f.’, 

Let him follow me!” 


The sun was setting, as we rattled past Stirling Castle, 
a very monument of history. Within its walls, in 1124, 
died Alexander I. In 1304 the castle for three months 
defied Edward I. of England, and when Oliphant surren- 
dered, he had held the fort with 140 men against the 
whole of the English forces. From the battlements the 
garrison beheld the bloody battle between the Bruce and 
Edward II. The Stuarts made Stirling a royal residence, 
and built the palace which now forms a portion of the 
castle. The exterior of this historic pile is much more 
interesting than the interior, since the latter has been— 
modernized. The view from the ramparts is striking 
and of great extent. The Church of the Gray Friars, a 
charming bit of fifteenth-century Gothic, is in the heart 
of the town. In this church James VI. was crowned, in 
1567. The old bridge still stands, which once upon 
a time was the sole, solid means of communication be- 
tween the North and South of Scotland, the very gate, 
as it were. 

We arrived in Glasgow before the wee sma’ hours, 
after a most enjoyable ‘‘ day off,” full of color, mountain, 
lake and wood, and with the variety of steamboat, coach 
and rail. 

‘“T’ll give you a better outing next week,” observed my 
pal, as we parted, ‘‘ but it will take three days. Through 
the Kyles o’ Bute; up the Crinan Canal to Oban, sleep 
at Bannevie, up the Caledonian Canal. Next day to 
Inverness, sleep at Inverness, and the following morning 
take the Highland Railway, through the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, back to Edinburgh !” 

“‘Done with you,” said I. 

What a glorious morning that was, as we traveled by 
the seven o’clock train from Glasgow to Greenock to 
board the Jona, a steamer, which not only the North 
Briton, but the Briton generally, is pleased to consider 
equal, if not superior, to any of our palace pleasure- 
steamers. She is an exceedingly handsome, commodi- 
ous, well-appointed boat, her cookery is beyond all 
praise, and her speed twenty knots. She boasts of three 
decks, a news stand, a barber shop, and a boot-blacking 
room. She is entirely devoted to the tourist, and for 
four months in the twelve does a roaring business with 
the cream of Cockneydom. The get-up of the tourists, 
male and female, defies description. 

To me, the dizdrre appearance of the British tourist, if 
not a thing of beauty, is a jov for ever, and on the Rhine, 
in Switzerland, and in Scotland, the genus is at its very 


best. 
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The Jona steams through some charming scenery 
to a place called Ardrishag, where the boat is usually 
met by a stalwart chieftain, a Mac-something-or-other, in 
the kilts, a sun-kissed, six-foot-two specimen of a High- 
lander, a snick of whose dirk would mean ‘ unco bluidie 
wark the morn.” The sight of this personage gave us 
great pleasure, and a sort of foretaste of what was coming 
when we should get into the fastnesses which loomed up 
purple from the direction in which our bow was turned. 

A couple of neat little steamers awaited us at Ar- 
drishag for the passage along the Crinan Canal. This 
cana) is so zigzag and winding that the male excursion- 
ists walk—ay, and most of the females—taking short 
cuts, striking the boats before they reach the long level 
after the last lock. At all the locks two mangy-looking 
pipers, in the kilts, regaled the tourists with melancholy 
and wheezy skirls on the bagpipes, in return for which 
they received a shower of baubees, and they skirled the 
louder as the welcome copper rain sprinkled the sur- 
rounding heather. We had some genuine Highland 
laddies on board, all of the Clan Campbell, who were 
repairing to Oban to attend the annual games. These 
gentlemen were “unco” proud and stiff, and looked very 
picturesque in the national costume. They unbent, 
however, after luncheon, and it was a sight to see them 
drink «a Gaelic toast, every man standing on his chair, his 
right foot on the table, his ‘‘skean dhu ”— black knife or 
dirk—in his right hand, his glass in the left, which he 
tapped with the cold steel, at a given signal tossing off 
its contents. 

I should mention that the Crinan Canal is 9 miles long, 
24 feet broad, 12 deep, and the proud possessor of 15 
locks. It was excavated in the last century, and con- 
structed for the purpose of avoiding the circuitous pass- 
age of 70 miles around the Mull of Kintyre, on the route 
from Glasgow to Inverness, by the Caledonian Canal. It. 
taps Loch Gilp at one end, and Loch Crinan, on the 
Sound Jura, at the other. We parted with our boats at. 
the end of the canal and boarded the Chevalier, a sturdy 
little steamer that buffeted a pretty rough sea till we 
arrived at Oban, one of the “‘ swellest ” of Scottish water- 
ing-places. It sits in the lap of a motherly mountain, 
and pert-looking granite terraces give upon a small bay 
dotted with yachts of all sorts, shapes, sizes and dimen- 
sions. This little bay is protected from every wind by 
the Island of Kerrera on the west and by the high shores 
of the mainland, and is overloeked on the north by the 
picturesque ruins of Dunolly Castle. It is from 12 to. 
24 fathoms deep, and, although the girdle of hills that 
seems to surround it gives it the appearance of a lake, it 
is easily accessible. 

Within three miles of Oban is Dunstaffnage Castle, 
which is said to have been the seat of the Scottish mon- 
archy previously to its transference to Scone. The 
Stone of Destiny, which now supports the Coronation 
Chair in Westminster Abbey, and over which Queen Vic- 
toria sat on the occasion of her Jubilee, came from Dun- 
staffnage Castle, and was carried to the Abbey from 
Scone by Edward I. 

A band, composed of members of the crew of an 
enormous steam-yacht discoursed ‘‘ Patience,” as we 
landed two-thirds of our tourists, and we steamed away 
to the enlivening strains of ‘‘The Magnet and the 
Churn.” 

The shades of night were falling fast as we sped to- 
ward Bannavie, our landing-place. 

We were in a purple gloom, still, grand, awful! No 
one spoke. The only sound was the splash, splash, 
splash of the paddles in the black, glassy waters. Nota 
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light was to be seen, and it appeared as though we 
drifted into immeasurable darkness. The perfume of 
the heather came to us, making the air deliciously fra- 
grant. Presently the paddles slowed, and voices came 
out of the night. A light twinkled, and we were along- 
side the wharf, where all the village awaited and discord- 
ant voices broke the enchantment. Our hotel was spa- 
cious, but everything in connection with it seemed to say, 
“You are only going to stop the night. You are only 
seven and sixpence. Hurry up and get out !” 

The Caledonian Canal, which we were to traverse on the 
morrow, is a chain of natural lakes united by artificial 


canals, running across the north of Scotland in a straight | 


line, from northeast to sonthwest, from the North Sea to 


LOCH LOMOND. 


the Atlantic, through Glenmore, or 
the Great Glen of Albin, in Inver- 
ness-shire, and touching Argyleshire 
at the south end. The sea and fresh- 
water lochs are Beauly, Ness, Oich, 
Lochy, Eil and Linnhe. The canal 
was formed to avoid the dangerous 
and tedious navigation of ships, espe- 
cially coasting vessels, round by the 
Pentland Firth, Cape Wrath, and the 
Hebrides ; the distance between Kin- 
nard’s Head and the Sound of Mull 
by this route being 500 miles, but by 
the canal 250, with an average saving 
for sailing - vessels of nine and one- 
half days. 

The northern end of the Caledonian Canal begins in 
Beauly Firth, near Inverness, whence a cut of 7 miles 
joins Loch Ness, which is 24 miles long by 1} wide. 
A cut of 6 miles joins Loch Ness with Loch Oich, 
which is 3} miles long by 1} in width. Loch Oich 
shakes hands with Loch Lochy through a 2-mile cut, 
and a fourth cut of 8 miles puts Loch Lochy in good 
terms with Loch Eil, which is two miles north of Fort 


1 


William. The ship communication is 60} miles long, 37} 
miles being through natural lochs or lakes, and 23 miles 
being artificial cuts. Each cut is 120 feet broad at the 
surface, 50 at bottom, and 17 deep. There are 28 locks, 
each of 170 to 180 feet long and 40 wide, with a rise or 
lift of water of 8 feet. Eight of the locks, called Nep- 
tune’s Staircase, occur in succession near the west end of 
the canal. Ships from 500 to 600 tons can pass through 


| the canal, which was opened in 1823, 


After a breakfast, in which ‘ Finnan haddie” predomi- 
nated, top-dressed by marmalade, we boarded a long and 
narrow propeller, gayly attired in bunting, whiclf an- 
nounced its departure by the discharge of a rusty piece 
of ordnance, whereof the amateur artilleryman seemed 


BEN LOMOND. 


wofully in dread. The scenery along both sides of the 
canal is at once wild, picturesque and romantic. Ben 
Nevis, the highest mountain in Great Britain, frowned 
upon us, and glens gruesome in inky shade gloomily 
bade us adieu. The day was gray, and as Nature de- 
mands her bit of red, the crimson Scotch bonnets—Tam 
o’ Shanters—worn by some of the tourist ladies showed 
to wondrous advantage against the leaden sky. 
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** They don’t know how to wear our bonnets, and it’s She spun her eyes around for a moment. 


very impudent of them coming amongst us dressed up ‘There is one ; that tall girl in the homespun stand- 
in this way,” observed a Scotch lady to me, jerking her | ing with her back to us. Just go and try !” 


head in contemptuous motion toward the ladies from | I repaired to where the alleged Scottish maiden stood. 


THE TROSACHS. 


over the border. 


thousand English by the indescribable manner in which 
she wears her bonnet.” 


“Can you point me out one ?” I asked, ungallantly. 


‘** Tcould tell a Scotchwoman in ten | She was not typically Scottish by any means, and I stood 


as one who cries Check to an opponent ; but she spoke, 
and then the hard, choppy brogue gave her away. 
Fort William is the first place of note on the canal,. 


es 
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and it has a history. A fort was originally built here by 
General Monk, that taciturn personage who restored the 
Stuarts to the throne of England, and received Charles 
IL. on the “tight little island” on the 29th of May, 1660. 
This fort was subsequently rebuilt by King William IITI., 
of “great, glorious, pious and immortal memory.” It 
was besieged by the Highland army, who went out in the 
15 for the Pretender and in the ’45 for Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. It was the key to the Highlands. Now, it is 
a rendezvous for Cockney tourists. 

Fort Augustus, in Loch Ness, which we tarried at 
later in the day, was built for the purpose of overawing 
the Highlanders. That it did not produce the desired 
effect is evident from the fact that they took it in 1745. 
But it was recaptured, and the ‘“‘ Butcher of Culloden,” 
the Duke of Cumberland, made it his headquarters. We 
have changed all that now, for in 1867 this formidable 
fort was purchased from the Government by Lord Lovat. 
and it is now a Benedictine monastery; hooded monks 
on duty within its walls, and the bell summoning to the 
Angelus instead of to the ‘imminent deadly breach.” 

As an enthusiastic amateur guide pointed out, in a 
gloomy gorge, Tor Castle, the grim and ancient seat of 
the Camerons of Lochiel, there came a burst from many 
throats : 

“Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array! 


For a fleld of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in flight.” 


We stopped for thirty minutes at a quaint little land- 
ing-place to enable us to view the Falls of Foyers, the 
Niagara of Great Britain. The grand desideratum is to 
view them from above, and it is stiff collar work to do 
thet clim’>. Amorous swains, holding the hands, arms, 
and yea, even the waists of fair ones, relished the as- 
cent, while stout parties got badly left, and even buxom 
maidens were deserted about half way up. The fall is 
ninety feet, in a white cotton wisp, and most charming 
to the eye, the perpetual mist arising from the sheer fall 
keeping the ferns and mosses and lichens on the reddish- 
gray rocks a vivid and luminous green. There is a 
second fall a mile inland, but we had none of it. 

We left a pair of babes in the wood, alias a brace 
of lovers, The unromantic captain thought more of 
Inverness than Cupid, and, «after blowing several notes 
of warning, hoarsely ordered his attendant imp to “go 
ahead,” instantly echoed to the genii of the enging-room. 

The dismay of the young lady's 300-pound mamma 
was ludicrously tragic, and the information that a walk 
of eight miles would bring tlie lovers to the next land- 
ing, where she could go ashore and await their arrival, 
scarcely seemed to reassure her. She reviled the captain 
without using a single /, and prophesied his instant dis. 
missal, followed by imprisonment for life, consequent 
upon her intended complaint. 

‘*Bless ye, mum,” he cheerily observed, ‘‘we lose a 
couple o’ brace every day, regular, and they always turns 
up at * naming a village, the seventeen letters of 
which I dare not attempt to write. 

The eleven tiny lakes we passed through—tiny when 
compared to some of our most picturesque pondlets— 
were inexpressibly charming to the eye. So green, so 
wooded, so soft in outline, so well defended by color- 
glowing mountains! I do not think I ever beheld smoke 
so blue as that which slowly ascended to join the azure 
from the peat-constructed roof of the sheeling, or tie 
granite chimneys of the lordly mavor house. 

The sun had set when we arrived at Inverness, the end 


] of our canal journey, a quaint old wwn with a goodly 
leaven of history in its composition. Inverness is the 
capital of the Highlands, It is surrounded by wooded 
mountains of various heights, and it sits intrenched 
on the River Ness. Its first charters as a burgh were 
granted by William the Lion, a.p. 1165-1214. By one of 
| these it is stipulated that when the King has made a 
ditch round the burgh the burgesses shall make a pali- 
| sade on the edge of the ditch and keep it in good repair 
for ever. In 1411 the town was burned by Donald, Lord 
| of the Isles, on his way to Harlaw. Macaulay, writing of 
the year 1689, describes Inverness as a ‘Saxon colony 
among the Celts, a hive of traders and artisans in the 
midst of a population of loungers and plunderers, a soli- 
tary outpost of civilization in a region of barbarians.” 
| Castle Hill, on the south side of the town, was the 
site of a castle, which, in 1303, was taken by the ad- 
herents of King Edward L. of England, but subsequently 
retaken by those ef King Robert Bruce. King James I. 
held a Parliament in this castle in 1427. The palladium 
of the burgh, the famous Clach-na-cuddie, a lozenge- 
shaped blue slab, stands beside the town cross in the 
High Street. Al tourists stand gazing at them with eyes 
and mouth wide open. 

Hard by this ancient burgh is the field of Culloden, 
which proved the destruction of the Stuart cause and 
dynasty. It is a desolate tableland, partly cultivated, 
and known as Drummossie Moor. Here, on the 16th of 
April, 1746, Bonnie Prince Charlie took his last stand, 
surrounded by his faithful Highlanders, and played his 
last stake for the Crown of England, his rightful herit- 
age. ‘The ‘‘rats of Hanover” were, however, too much 
for him, and the butcher Cumberland, already mentioned, 
displayed that furious cruelty toward the vanquished 
which to this hour renders his name an execration. 
Green mounds and a cairn, with stones and inscriptions, 
| mark the spot where the fight was the fiercest, and 
where many of the slain lie buried. 

It was early morning, and a proverbial Scotch mist 
enshrouded everything in its cold and clammy embrace, as 
we wandered over the moor, endeavoring, map in hand, to 
locate the clans in the order of battle. Suddenly we 
| almost stumbled over an old shepherd, his plaidie muf- 

fling him up to the rim of his bonnet, his sheep hud- 
dling around him, his colly one ear erect and both 
eyes wide open. 

‘Hurrah for Bonnie Prince Charlie !” I cried. 

The old man reverently removed his bonnet, aad, 
glancing upward, responded : 

‘*God bless him.” 

And they will tell us that Jacobitism is dead in the 
Highlands. 

In the town of Inverness is a very unpretending-look- 
ing shop, with two small windows, not of plate-glass, 
carelessly filled with bales of goods, principally of check 
designs, and here and there a bonnet or cap, such as 
Highland regiments wear in undress. Against this store, 
and the proprietor thereof, we were duly and seriously 

| warned. ‘‘It is kept by one Macdougal,” we were told ; 
| ‘he is called the Robber of the North. When you go 
| into his den, you are despoiled of all your available cash. 
| His tongue is oily, his goods are seductive, especially his 
; homespuns ; and it is not considered good form unless 
you return across the border with a memento from Mac- 
,dougal’s of Inverness.”’ 

Like unto Cameron of Lochiel, we laughed at the warn- 
ing - tlouted, gibed and jeered at it. We boldly entered 
the robher’s cave, met the dangerous villain face to face, 
inspected his treasure, and—when we returned to onr 
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|_otel, telegraphed for money to enable us to return to 
Edinburgh. 

The run down to the Lowlands, by the Highland Rail- 
way, was all too short. We craned our necks in the Pass 
of Killiecrankie, where the ‘* bloody Claver’se,” accord- 
ing to the Covenanters, the “‘ gallant Graeme,” according 
to the Jacobites, fought to the bitter end, gaining a 
brilliant victory for his exiled and deserted monarch. 
Dundee fell by a musket-shot while waving on one of 
his battalions to the charge, and died in Blair Castle, 
whither he was so sorrowfully borne. 

At Perth we staid over to see, not the “Fair Maid,” 
Sir Walter Scott's charming damsel, but the “ Fair 
City,” as it is justly called. It is at Perth that Queen 
Victoria halts for one hour to “bait,” the refreshment 
rooms at the railway station being the handsomest in 
Great Britain. Beware of the famous Prestonpans ale, 
which is so temptingly advertised by freckled and bonnie 
barmaidens of Perth. It is cool, refreshing, delicious ; 
but it flieth into the head, and man maketh an ass of 
himself while its spell is upon him. I quaffed the con- 
tents of one stone jar, and felt simply immense. I 
quaffed the contents of a second, and was compelled to 
seat myself, aided by my pal, in a remote corner, to the 
music of titters from behind the bar. 

The charming scenery of the immediate vicinity of 
Perth; the Tay, a broad, noble river, sweeping south- 
ward along its eastern side ; and the superb background 
of the Grampians on the north, render the ‘Fair City” 
exceedingly interesting and beautiful; while its rank, as 
in some sort the ancient metropolis of Scotland, the im- 
portant rdle it has played in the history of the country, 
and the picturesque associations with which history and 
fiction have invested it, claim for it a high rank among 
the cities of Scotland. We wandered through the exten- 
sive and charming public parks, the sward as soft as 
velvet, and minus that direful sign, ‘‘ Do not walk on the 
grass.” Ido not know a mere reposeful spot, “far from 
the madding crowd,” yet within its hail, than a seat 
underneath the elms in the South Inch. 

I spent a week in Edinburgh, and spent it wisely and 
well. As the modern Athens has already been described 
in the Poputark Monruty, I shall add nothing. I made 
pilgrimage to ‘‘ Melrose Abbey,” but did not see it 
aright, for the moon was not due for several hours, and 
the sun was on duty. It is a cruel blight to one’s high 
imaginings to find the abbey giving on a dirty street, 
and entrance through a dirty lane and the stuffy stmo- 
sphere of shabby houses. I also made pilgrimage to 
Abbotsford, the lovely home of Sir Walter Scott, where, 
in company with about twenty of Cook’s excursionists, we 
listened to the singsong of a soulless guide, who, whilst 
vocally reveling in border history, was engaged in a men- 
tal calculation as to the ‘‘baubees” that were to clink 
into the willing palm at the Postern Gate. I staid behind 
to cast one long, last look at the only authentic likeness 
of Mary Queen of Scots, but was summarily ejected by 
a rear guard, who peremptorily requested me to move 
on. However; it is rather nice of the proprietor to let 
the ‘oi polloi” view the home of the ‘‘ Wizard of the 
North,” the armor, the books, the fishing paraphernalia, 
and the pictures even, at a baubee a head. 

With a picnic at Dryburgh Abbey ended my Dash into 
the Land o’ Cakes, and, the gods willing, I hope to go 
over the same ground once again. 


“‘SELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of Nature,” but 
too many in this world act as if it was the only one, 


THE KING OF BRENTFORD. 


“And yet we need not quit French song-writing, for here’s an iml- 
tation of Béranger's first song, the ‘ Roi d’Yvetot’; a glorious chant it 
is, and, we presume, utterly wutranslatable; but ‘The King of Brent 
ford’ ig by no means to be despised,” 

_ “Il était un Roi @’ Yvetot.”—Berancer. 


THERE was a King in Brentford, 
Of whom no legends tell, 
But who without his glory 
Could sleep and eat right well. 
His Polly’s cotton nightcap, 
It was his crown of state; 
He loved to sleep full early, 
And rise again full late, 


All in a fine straw castle 

He ate his four good meals, 
And for a guard of honor 

A dog ran at his heels; 
Sometimes to view his kingdoms 

Rode forth this monarch good, 
And then a prancing jackass 

He royally bestrode, 


There were no evil habits 
With which this king was curst, 
Except (and, where's the harm on’t ?) 
A somewhat lively thirst. 
And subjects must have taxes, 
And monarchs must have sport; 
So out of every hogshead 
His Grace he kept a quart. 


He pleased the fine Court ladies 
* With manners soft and bland; 
They named him, with good reason, 
The Father of the Land. 
Four times a year his armies, 
To battle forth did go; 
But their enemies were targets, 
heir bullets they were tow. 
He vexed no quiet neighbor, 
No bootless conquest made, 
But by the laws of pleasure 
His peaceful realm he swayed ; 
And in the years he reigned 
Through all his kingdom wide, 
There was no cause for weeping, 
Save when the good man died. 
Long time the Brentford nation 
Their monarch did deplore— 
His portrait yet is swinging 
Beside an alehouse-door ; 
And topers tender-héarted 
Regard that honest phiz, 
And envy times departed 
That knew no reign !ike his, 


ONE-EYED ANIMALS. 


Ir has long been a puzzle to those who trouble them- 
selves to find a rational explanation for traditions, how 
the idea of a race of monster men with a single eye in the 
centre of the forehead originated. For this widely spread 
tradition no satisfactory rational explanation has heen 
offered. It was, however, passingly alluded to in a 
lecture by Mr. Baldwin Spencer at the Royal Institution 
on “The Pineal Eye in Lizards,” and, although the 
allusion cannot readily be converted into an explanation, 
it affords grounds for curious speculation. Deeply 
seated in the human brain there is a blunt ‘ process ” 
known as the pineal gland. Unlike the rest of the brain 
it is hardened by a kind of chalky deposit, and its sig- 
nificance and function have long been a puzzle to anato- 
mists. One of the most celebrated speculations respecting 
it is that of Descartes, Who suggested that it might be 
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the seat of the soul. Recent research, enlarged by studies 
in comparative embryology, have thrown fresh light on 
its significance. No vertebrate is without it, and in dif- 
ferent genera there is much difference in the extent of its 
development. Throughout the Lacertilia it is much pro- 
longed, and in some it ends externally in an eye with a 
well-marked lens and retina, which lie just within an 
aperture of the skull, known as the parietal foramen. 


SEE PAGE 408. 


Whether in lizards this is in any way an organ of actual 
vision is doubtful. The eye is covered by a scale, very 
differing, however, from the surrounding scales; but 
even when this is sufficiently thin to be translucent it is 
improbable that the eye is of any real service. The 
point of interest, however, is that structurally the eye is 
there, even if functionally it is valueless. In many-forms 
lower than the vertebrates this median eye is met with, 
sometimes as the sole organ of vision through life, some- 
times supplemented by paired eyes after passing from the 
embryonic to the adult state; and there are cases in 
which after the paired eyes are developed the median 
eye is lost. From the relatively large size of the parietal 
foramen in some of the huge fossil Reptilia, there is little 
doubt that they had effective median eyes. In living 
forms which have been studied, this eye is always at the 
end of a prolongation of that part of the brain which, 
differing in length in other vertebrates, is the short and 
blunt pineal gland in man. In the language of embry- 
ologists, man has either an undeveloped or a degenerate 
gland which elsewhere is developed into a median eye 
with lens and retina, and the essentials of what we call 
an ordinary eye. Whether this fact has any real con- 
nection with the old Greek and still existing Oriental 
traditions or not can be only matter of conjecture. 


A curtous anthropologice! discovery is . announced 
from Spain by Professor Miguel Marazta. In the Valley 
of Rebas, at the end of the Eastern Pyrenees, there exists 
a somewhat numerous group of people called by the 
other inhabitants Nanos, or dwarfs. They are less than 
four feet high, are quite well built, with small hands and 
feet, and are given an exaggerated appearance of robust- 
ness by broad hips and shoulders. All have red hair ; 
the face is as broad as it is long, with high cheek bones, 
strongly developed jaws and flat nose. The eyes are 


| somewhat oblique, like those of Tartars and Chinese. A 


few straggling hairs take the place of a beard. The skin 
is pale and flabby. Men and women are so much alike 
that the sex can only be told from the clothing. These 
singular beings are without education, and, being ridi- 
euled by the other inhabitants, live by themselves, and 
continue to reproduce their pecuiiarities by intermar- 
riage among themselves. 
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A LITTLE FLIRTATION.—‘‘ EDITH COULD SEE THAT THE WOMAN’S HEAD WAS ON THE MAN’S SHOULDER, AND HIS ARM WAS 
ABOUT HER WAIST.” 


A LITTLE FLIRTATION. 


By Fiorence B, HALLOWELL. 
‘Tr is hard for you to be obliged to stay here with | from Mountain Glen, and he says he won’t be able to 


me, Edith, when you might be enjuvying yourself at the 
beach ; and there is no telling when I'll be up again. 
This is one of the worst attacks I’ve ever had.” 

“Do not think of me for a moment, mother. I can 
make myself contented anywhere, you know. And I 
have been to the beach so often that I can afford to stay 
away this Summer.” 

**But Edmund will be so terribly disappointed.” 

**No; I hada letter from him this morning, forwarded 
Vol. XXIV., No. 4—27. 


leave the city for a week, at least, owing to some im- 
portant business that must be attended to. So there is 
no reason why you should distress yourself in the least. 
All I ask is that for your own sake you will get well as 
soon as possible. Strange to say, I have a good deal of 
faith in this country doctor. He seems to understand 
your case thoroughly.” 

‘What would I do without you, Edith? You are 
always so cheerful !” and Mrs. Graydon, lying back on 
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the pillows of the great old-fashioned bed, looked with ; bay horses, and driven by old Jeremiah Pitkin, red-faced 
| and jolly. 


loving eyes at the tall, graceful figure of her young 
daughter, standing by the open window. 

To an ordinary observer nothing could be more com- 
monplace than Marlborough—a decrepit little apology 


There was a girl inside—the only passenger—a girl 
with very rosy cheeks, sparkling black eyes and an 


| abundance of jetty hair, worn high at the back of her 


for @ village, nestled among the New England hills. But | 


to Edith Graydon, who had been born with a silver 
spoon in her mouth, and had spent the twenty-three 
Summers of her life at fashionable resorts in the mount- 
ains or by the sea, there was much to interest and amuse. 
Her mother’s sudden illness, while en roule from a mount- 
ain resort to Whitlow Beach, had ecompelléd them to 
leave the train at a little station half a mile from Marl- 
borough, and Edith had been glad to find quarters at the 
honse of a Mrs. Hodges, a kind, motherly woman, who 
did ‘all in her power to make her guests comfortable. 
And now that her mother was improving rapidly, and 
she had heard from her fiancé that he could not join her 
at Whitlow Beach at the time appointed, Edith was en- 
tirely satisfied, and in a mood to enjoy the novelty of her 
su rroundings. 

It was a peaceful, pleasant scene enough on which her 
eyes rested as she stood by the window—the great, red- 
painted barns; the long, low cattle-shed; the rough 
corj-house ; the farmyard full of lowing cattle, and be- 
yond all this the emerald-green pastures stretching away 
for a mile or more. * 

The orchard—in the long grass of whieh Edith could 
see the eldest son of the house lying with his hat over 
his fface—was on one side, 
garden, with its neat, squaye beds divided by broad 
paths. In front of the house ran the country road, well 


| 


| 


| were tied under her plump chin. 


} 


head and ‘‘ banged” in front to her eyebrows. She was 
dressed in white, and her straw hat was half covered 
with cheap, artificial pink roses, and pink satin ribbons 
About her neck was a 
string of.amber beads, and her bare wrists were adorned 
with a pair of gutta percha bracelets, while half a dozen 


| rings glittered on her fingers. 


The coach paused opposite the gate, and the driver 
threw out » small bundle, which was picked up 1) 


| Farmer Hodges, who had strolled around from the barn 


and on the other lay the | 


shaded by great oak-trees, and along the fence was a row | 


of lilac-bushes. 

Within the open barn-door a farmer and a neighbor 
werd grinding a seythe, and Jonas, the “hired man,” 
an uncouth figure in his checked gingham shirt, loose- 
fitting jean trousers and dilapidated straw hat, was 
e oming from the farmyard with a well-filled pail of milk 
in each hand. His face wore a sullen, angry look, and as 
he reached the kitchen-door, and set the pails upon a 
benah, he exclaimed, loudly: 

‘Tf don’t cal’ate to do this here milkin’ every night, 
now I tell you, Miss Hodges. There h’ain’t no reason 
why’ *Lias shouldn't do his sheer. Lyin’ out ’n that grass 
a-sulkin’ h’ain’t goin’ ter make ’Rilla Braddock think no 
more o’ him. He kin bet on that.” 

‘‘T'll speak to him about it,” answered the eee 
wife. ‘*He does take on consid’able, that’s a fact ; 
like as not ’Rilla don’t mean no harm. Girls do love a 
hev ‘a new feller! ’n’ ’Rilla never was none too steady. 
When that city man’s gone she'll be comin’ round ‘Lias 
again, sweet ’s you please.” 

Edith Graydon smiled to herself, thinking she had 
stumbled on a pastoral romance, in which the course of 
love was at present running roughly, and she looked at 
Elias with a good deal of interest when she met him at 
the supper-table half an hour later. He was a good- 
looking young fellow, but rough and awkward, and he 
showed very plainly that he was out of temper. He kept 
his eyes on his plate throughout the meal, and answered 
in the briefest possible manner the occasional questions 
addressed to him. 

When supper was over Edith went up-stairs to carry a 
eup of tea to her mother, and then took a seat on the 
front porch to wait the arrival of the doctor. 

Presently there was the sound of horses’ hoofs on the 
hard road, the crack of a whip, and up from the railroad 
station came the old stage-coach, drawn by two gaunt* 


on hearing the sound of wheels. 


‘**The Widder Felton ast me ter leave*it as IT was 
passin’,” said Jeremiah. ‘I guess it’s for Marm 


Hodges.” 

* All right; much “bliged. Wife's: be’n lookin’ fur it 
sence last Sunday, but Miss Felton shé allers was a had 
ter take her own time. Where you be’n, ’Rilla ?” 

‘* Jest ter the station,” answered the girl in the white 
dress. ‘‘It’s so dull here I get Jerry ter drive me down 
onct in awhile. It’s some fun jest ter see the folks on 
the train.” 

“It don’t seem ’s ef ve ought ter be dull now,” said 
Mr. Hodges, with quiet meaning. 

The girl’s face flushed crimson. 

‘“*T h’ain’t time now ter hold no talk,”’ she replied, as 
Jerry cracked his whip, and the cumbersome coac); 
rolled away in a cloud of yellow dust. 

**So that is Elias’s sweetheart,” thought Edith ; ‘* and 


| it is very evident she is flirting with some new ddesirer 


of whom he is intensely jealous.’ 

The appearance of the doctor on his big trang mar 
turned her thoughts from Elias and his troubles, She 
had been in Marlborough only three days, but in that 
time had learned to feel very well acquainted with Dv. 
Welden, so cordial had been his interest in her mother. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered young fellow, of perhaps 
thirty years of age, with a strong, earnest face, He 
seemed so skillful a physician that Edith had wondered 
that he was content to occupy so narrow a sphere, ani 
had ventured to hint something of the sort to him. He 
had answered her with great frankness : 

“It is on my mother’s account that Iam here. When 
I graduated I wished to settle in one of the large cities. 
but my mother almost broke her heart over the idea of a 
separation from me. She was born here, and has never 
been anywhere else, and she was so unwilling to give u)) 
her home that I made up my mind to be a country doc 
tor. She is a widow, and I am her only child, so I felt it 
was only right to sacrifice my own inclinations in the 
matter.” 

Edith admired him more than ever after this explana 
tion, and she greeted him warmly now when he came up 
to the porch. 

‘“*Your mother’s asleep, Miss (iraydon,” 
Hodges, coming to the front door. 
there a minute ago.” 

‘*Then we had better not wake her,” said the doctor. 
“Tam n:* pressed for time, and can wait. Will you let 
me sit here with you, Miss Graydon? or”— hesitating 
slightly —‘‘ perhaps you would like to take a walk ? 
Have you ever been to Meadow Pond ?” 

‘**T have not been outside this yard since I came here, 
except to the post-office,” answered Edith. ‘‘If Mrs. 
Hodges will take care of mother, I will be glad to go.” 


said Mrs. 
“I just looked in 
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Mrs. Hodges willingly promised to ‘‘ have an eye” to 
Mrs. Graydon, and the two young people started off at 
once, 

As they reached the foot of the hill, Edith noticed 
an old-fashioned, gray stone farmhouse nestling in the 
valley. 

“Who's place is that ?” she asked, carelessly. 

“Tt used to belong to old Squire Rushton, who built 
it, but he died last year, and it was sold under the ham- 
mer to a stranger, who visits it occasionally for a few 
He is here now—came yesterday, I heard some 
An old couple have charge of it.” 

‘And who lives in the white frame house just be- 
yond rr 

* That is my home,” smiling down at her. ‘‘ I wonder 

but, perhaps, you would think me presumptuous to 
make such a request——” 

‘* Please tell me what you were going to say.” 

“T was about to ask if, instead of going to Meadow 
Pond, you would call on my mother, She would be 
delighted to see you, for I have spoken to her of you.” 

You are sure she would not think it odd of me to 
call? I know nothing of the etiquette in these country 
places.’ 

‘Tt am sure she would think it only kind.” 

‘Then I will go.” 

He appeared gratified at her ready acquiescence, and, 
taking down a pair of bars, showed her a ‘‘ short cut” to 
the house, through a field. 

Old Mrs. Welden sat in the kitchen-door, paring apples 
She was a benevolent-looking old lady, with a 
fresh complexion and silver-gray hair. 

Edith took a strong liking to her at once, and was de- 
lighted with the order and neatness which reigned su- 
preme in the big, old-fashioned kitchen. The floor was 
white with innumerable serubbings, every tin pan on 
the ancient dresser shone like new, and the cook-stove 
seemed never to have lost its original polish. On the 
floor was a rag-earpet of bright colors, and there were 
braided rugs before the chintz-covered sofa and the big 
wooden rocker. In one corner was a high chest of 
drawers with brass handles, and over it hung an old- 
fashioned mirror, at the bottom of which, set in below 
the glass, was @ hand-painted landscape. An eight-day 
clock, six feet high, tieked solemnly in the corner, and a 
big Maltese cat dozed on the shining zinc beneath the 
stove. 

’ Mrs. Welden gave Edith the cordial welcome her son 
had promised, and Edith was sorry when the gathering 
dusk warned her that she must go. 

“T wish,” she began, as she walked by the doetor’s 
side down the box-bordered path to the front gate, “‘ that 
I." And then paused in some confusion. 

‘You wish—why do you stop ?” 

‘*T was about to say, I wish I lived here. It is all so 
peaceful and sweet. I grow very tired sometimes of city 
streets and a round of gayeties.” 

For some reason, which, perhaps, he would not have 
been able to explain even to himself, the young doctor’s 
face flushed, and for a moment he did not speak. 

“You might tire of the country if necessity compelled 
you to live here,” he said, at length. 

‘No, I think not,” answered Edith, with a smile. ‘It 
is to my great advantage that I have a very contented 
disposition.” 

It was almost dark as they walked up the road toward 
Mrs. Hodges’s ; so dark that Edith could not distinguish 
the faces of a man and a woman standing by the gate 
which marked the entrance to the gray stone house, but 
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she could see that the woman’s head was on the man’s 
shoulder, and his arm was about her waist. 

‘**You foolish girl,” he was saying. ‘‘ You know very 
well i 

That was all Edith heard, but she put her hand sud 
denly to her heart, and something seemed to rise up in 
her throat to choke her. She stumbled, and Rufus 
Welden put out his arm to save her from falling. 

‘* What is the matter ?” he asked. 

‘“*I—I don’t know. I can’t tell,” she answered, in a 
bewildered voice, then seemed to recover herself with a 
violent effort. 

‘*Who—who were those people ?” she asked, in a low, 
tense voice. 

**Cyrilla Braddock and her city admirer,” answered 
the doctor, wondering at the subdued excitement in het 
manner. ‘‘ You have heard of them, of course?) Poor 
Elias Hodges is half mad with jealousy.” 

‘Do you know the man’s name ?” 

“It is Hayward. I have met him a number of times. 
It was he who bought Squire Rushton’s place, and he is 
evidently in good circumstances.” 

They reached the house, and Edith went up-stairs to 
see if her mother had waked, and then called to the doc- 
tor to come up. 

At the conclusion of his visit she let him go down- 
stairs alone, but she stood at the open window and 
watched him mount his horse and ride away. 

When the sound of the hoof-beats could be heard no 
more, she went to her own room and took from her tray- 
eling-desk the letter her lover had written, in which he 
stated that business in the city would prevent him from 
joining her at Whitlow Beach until a week later than had 
been proposed. She read it through twice, from begin- 
ning to end, then held it over the candle until it dropped 
to ashes. 

“ As if I cared!” she exclaimed, in a proud, fierce tone. 
“*T often wondered if I really loved him. Now [ know | 


never did.” 
oa +t x 


Four days later Mrs. Graydon was able to travel, but, 
at Edith’s earnest request, she went back to the city, in- 


stead of to Whitlow Beach. And the first thing Edith 
did after reaching home was to send a note to Edmund 
Hayward, asking him to call upon her at once. 

It was several days before he @ame, however. 

‘I was obliged to go out of town, and did not get 
your letter until to-day,” he explained, as Edith entered 
the parlor where he waited for her. ‘‘I hope you have 
not been accusing me of neglect, Edith.” 

He advanced toward her with a smile, buf she drew 
back haughtily. : 

‘*Your excuses are of no moment to me whatever, Mr. 
Hayward,” she said. “I sent for you simply because I 
wish to return your ring,” slipping the diamond solitaire 
from her finger. ‘‘ When I tell you that I spent over a 


| week at Marlborough, and returned from there only four 


days ago, you will require no further explanation, I am 
inclined to think.” 

‘‘T won’t pretend to misunderstand you—that would 
be folly,” said Hayward, who had grown very pale. 
‘But I give you credit for too much sense to believe 
you really intend to annul your engagement with me 
simply because of a flirtation with a silly little country 
girl, You are piqued and jealous, Edith —that is 
all, I am sure.” 

“Neither pique nor jealousy has any room in my 
heart,” she said,-steadily, her eyes fixed on his paling 
face. ‘I desire to break my engagement with you simply 
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because Iam convinced that we are not suited to each ; Cyrilla had patched up their quarrel and were now man 
other, Mr. Hayward.” and wife. 
‘‘This is absurd, Edith.” ‘*T expected to see Miss Graydon here,” he said to a 
She did not deign to answer him ; but, dropping the | young lady, who greeted him rapturously on the piazza 
ring on the centre table, walked out of the room, leaving | after dinner. ‘‘Do you know if she will visit the beach 


him in a fury of rage and chagrin. | this Su. amer ?”’ 


* + * * + ¥ . The young lady uttered a little scream of surprise, and 


Edith Graydon did not go into society at all that | made a feint of being horrified. 
Winter, and Edmund Hayward heard nothing of her| ‘‘ You don’t mean to say you haven’t heard! How 
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until early Summer, when he went to Whitiow Beach | funny! Why, Edith Graydon is married! Everybody’s 
for a week’s vacation. He expected to meet her there, | been talking about it. She was married a week ago to 4 
and was bitterly disappointed when he found her name | country doctor. Lives at some heathenish little hole in 
was not on the hotel register. He had been very much | the country ; it’s called Marlborough, I believe. Just 
provoked at himself for having allowed such a matri- | think of it! She’s buried—yes, actually buried. Doesn't 
monial prize to escape him, and had resolved to reinstate | it seem too bad! But then Edith always was peculiar. 
himself in her esteem if possible. He thought her anger | I never quite understood her.” 

over the discovery of that little flirtation must have And Edmund Hayward, trying to appear unmoved by 
evaporated during the nine months that had passed | the startling news, raged within himself that he had ever 
since he had seen her, and that she would be easily won | indulged in that “little flirtation,” which had cost him 
to forget and forgive when she learned that Elias and | so dear. 
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By HENRY 


ForMerty there flourished an entire branch of litera- 
ture, which the gradual progress of civilization and an 
increased tendency to hyper-delicacy, or at least to 
decent phraseology, is prone to efface, if not wholly to 
obliterate ; this branch is the ‘“‘ burlesque.” Its aim is 
to expose human foibles and to contrast incongruities 
without pre- 
tending to 
harmonize 
them ; it must 
be lively with- 
out being iro- 
nical, bitter 
or satirical, 
and is nearly 
always accom- 
panied by a 
certain quan- 
tity of coarse- 
ness, not un- 
mixed with 
good nature, 
careful de- 
scription of 
details, and 
even & some- 
what fanciful 
imaginative 
power. It 


generally 
chooses grave 
or nobly born 
personages 
and places - 
them in ridi- 


culous and 
mirth-provok- 
ing situations, 
makes them 
express them- 
selves in sen- 
tences strong- 
ly in contrast 
with those we 
should natur- 
ally expect to 
employ, and 
is more or 
less related 
to the ‘*‘ mock- 
heroic,” in 
which vulgar 
and common- 
place charac- 
ters adopt a 
heroic style 
and bearing, 
and also use 
grandiloquent expressions quite opposed to their every- 
day actions. In both may be found a continual anti- 
thesis between the actors in the human drama and the 
language put into their mouths. The burlesque school 
flourished again on the French stage during the palmy 
days of the Second Empire, and its productions spread 
all over Europe, so that there now exists scarcely any 
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civilized or semi-civilized country which has not been sa- 
tiated with such operas as ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,” ‘‘ Orphée 
aux Enfers,” ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse,” and others of the 
same kind. Some of the English comic operas of our 
own time also show a very strong leaning toward 
the ‘‘mock-heroic.” The ancients did not often make 
use of ** bur- 
lesque” as it 
is at present 
understood, 
though it 
seems to have 
been known 
to them ; for 
certain satiri- 
cal dramas, in 
which gods 
and heroes 
are uttering 
vulgar lan- 
guage, appear 
to belong to 
this category. 
The ‘Battle 
between the 
Frogs and 
Mice,” which 
relates the 
adventures of 
Psycarpax “‘of 
great Troxar- 
tas line,’’ 
appertains 
rather to the 
mock- heroic 
school, 
During the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury several 
Italian poets, 
such as Berni 
in his ‘‘Rime 
Burlesche,” 
and Caporali 
in his ‘‘ Ese- 
quie di Mece- 
nate’’ and 
other works, 
obtained a 
great reputa- 
tion in bur- 
lesque poetry; 
but, strictly 
speaking, 
their verse, 
full of spark- 
ling wit, viva- 
cious buffoon- 
ery or vengeful satire, impatient of all restraint, so ele- 
gant in style, harmonious in metre and licentious in ex- 
pression, is wholly different from what the English and 
French understand by ‘‘ burlesque”—a word which 
seems not to have been employed before the year 1637, 
when the French poet Sarazin was the first to make use 
of it, instead of ‘‘ grotesque,” which had been in fashion. 
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Burlesque literature in France was chiefly in vogue 
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The domestic hearth became unbearable, and, finally, 


during the greater part of the reign of Louis XIV., the | his father was obliged to send him away on a visit to one 
most pompous of all monarchs, who, whatever were his | of his relatives, then dwelling in Charleville, a town in 


faults, played his royal part with a more than becoming 
dignity, and strutted, “every inch a king,” before the 
courtiers, who idolized him, or pretended to do so, and 
the French nation at large, who admired him till within 
the latter years of his rule. Burlesque had sprung up, 
however, whilst his royal father was still alive, at a time 
when nobles and adventurers were swaggering about in 
gayly bedizened apparel, with martial air, curled-up 
mustachios, their hands continually on the hilts of their 
swords, addressing one another in metaphorical and bom- 
bastic language, and acting nearly always in a more or 
less absurd manner. 

Another branch of literature is often confounded with 
the “burlesque,” namely, the “jocose,” or what the 


duce laughter, and selects, therefore, characters, scenes 
and ideas which are ridiculous and clothed in an ana- 
logous style. By “ grotesque” is now generally under- 
stood any literary or artistic work having a tendency 
to caricature, combined with superabundant warmth of 
color, eccentricity of expression, fantastic weirdness and 
originality, and, above all, with an inclination to ex- 
aggerate what is naturally handsome or hideous. 

In all the three branches of comic literature just men- 
tioned Paul Scarron was easily first, and is considered by 
the French a master in these peculiar literary sub- 
divisions. It is, therefore, strange that up to the pre- 
sent time no good life of this author has ever been 
written in France ; though this may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that until the death of Louis XIV. his 
very name was “‘ tabooed ” in courtly circles. 


Paul Scarron —whose name is sometimes written with | 


one ‘“‘r”—one of the most extraordinary literary phe- 
nomena, did not begin to exercise his talents till almost 
wholly crippled in body and completely paralyzed. He 
was born in Paris about the year 1611, and his father, a 
barrister, or, as it was then called, a conseiller au parle- 
ment, is said to have enjoyed a yearly income of more 
than twenty thousand livres, which may be considered as 
equivalent to nearly three thousand pounds sterling at 
the present time. According to some, his family came 
originally from Lyons, but the most accredited opinion 
is that the Scarrons were a branch of a noble house from 
Moneaglieri, in Piémont, where one of his ancestors lies 
buried under a tomb of white marble, in one of the 
chapels of this small town. Another branch took the 
name of De Veaujour im addition to its own, and in 1629 
one of its female members married the well - known 
Tl'rench Marshal, Antoine d’Aumont-Rochebaron, whilst 
the name of an uncle of our author, who was Bishop of 


| 
} 
| 


Grenoble, has only come down to posterity on account | 


of the length of his beard. 

Life must have seemed roseate to Paul Searron, for he 
was well-connected, young, had fair prospects of rising 
in the world, and was dearly beloved by his parents, as 
well as by half a dozen brothers and sisters. The death 
of his mother, Gabrielle Goguet, was the first blow he 
received ; his father married again a certain Francoise de 
Plaix, and a second family made its appearance. Old 
Scarron was an easy-going man, who, no doubt, only 
wished to spend his life pleasantly, but the second wife 
was, probably, domineering, and not too friendly dis- 
posed toward her stepchildren. Paul, then a mere youth, 
often replied in bitter epigrammatic language to her 
stinging remarks, and, even at that time, gave as good 
as he received. 


| 


1 


the French Ardennes, only built about fifteen years be- 
fore by the Duke of Nevers. Here Paul remained for 
nearly two years, and, when scarcely seventeen years old, 
returned to Paris, became an abbé, and gave himself up 
to a life of pleasure and enjoyment. 

He visited the houses of such free-and-easy beauties as 
Marion de Lorme and Ninon de 1l’Enclos, and struck up 
an acquaintance with such jovial epicureans as Saint- 
Evremond, Chapelle, Bachaumont, and many other liter- 
ary men of fashion whose notious of morality and philo- 
sophy were not very rigid. Thus he went his round in 
the merry whirligig of Parisian life, until, in his twenty- 
fourth year, he left for Italy, a voyage at that time almost 


| considered necessary to give the final polish to a gentle- 
French call the geare bouffon ; but this only seeks to pro- | 


man and scholar. 

He seems to have stopped there for some time, and 
met at Rome the painter Nicolas Poussin and the French 
poet Frangois Maynard ; but whatever impressions Italy 
made on him, no trace of them is to be found in his writ- 
ings. He did not endeavor ‘‘ Old Rome out of her ashes 
to revive, and give a second life to dead decayes,” for the 
only mention to be found in his works of Italy is when he 
speaks of ‘‘the ‘ vineyards,’” a name given to several 
gardens in Rome finer than those of the Luxemburg or 
the Tuileries, which cardinals and other persons of rank 
keep up at great expense, more out of vanity than fur 


| their own amusement, as they never, or at least very 


seldom, go there themselves.’’ These so-called ‘ vine- 
yards” were, in reality, country houses in which old and 
young sprigs of nobility often entertained their friends 
of both sexes—above all, those who were not too particu- 
lar in their notions of morality. It is more than proba- 
ble that our youthful abdé caught there the germs of the 
dreadful disease which afterward destroyed his health 
and made him a helpless invalid for life, until deat' 
released him from all his sufferings. 

We find Scarron back in France about the year 1637 ; 
he was residing then at a country seat of the Count de 
Tessé, Vernie, nearly fifteen leagues from the town of 
Mans. Thither he seems to have returned often, for 
some poetical epistles, addressed to Madame de Haute- 
fort, are dated from Vernie, four and six years later ; but 
he probably dwelt habitually in Paris. Meanwhile, 
Cardinal Richelieu had dismissed his father from his 
official position, on account of some fancied conspiracy, 
and banished him to Touraine. 

Young Scarron was now in his twenty-seventh year ; 
he ‘‘ had had a constitution strong enough to drink as 
much as most men,” or, as he himself calls it, a /‘alle- 
mande ; *‘had been a good dancer, somewhat of an artist, 
and even a musician, able to play fairly on ‘the lute, and 
skillful in all bodily exercises ;’ but then he became 
sorely distressed by the appearance of the first symptoms 
of his terrible malady, which, lastimg for more than 
twenty years, rendered him completely paralyzed ; so 
that at last he sometimes could move neither hand nor 
foot, and only wag his tongue and turn about his head. 
This he says himself in prefacing one of his latter works : 
‘to that pair of worthy gentlemen and my dearly be- 
loved friends Ménage and Sarazin, or Sarazin and Ménage, 
to whom I dedicate this book, in order to kill two birds 
with one stone. I cannot tell whether I have any claim 
to act on this proverb, as I am a cripple both in my 
hands and feet.” 

According to a tradition which is now completely dis- 
credited, Scarron’s disease was owing to his having been 
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obliged to take shelter in some stagnant pool to escape 
the vengeance of the populace of Mans, enraged at seeing 
one of their clergymen appear in a somewhat obscene 
carnival disguise ; but as he fell ill about half a dozen 
years before he obtained a canon’s stall in the town just 
mentioned, it is more probable that his bodily infirmities 
were the consequence of youthful indiscretions and riot- 
ous living. 

His sufferings became so great that he tried one phy- 
sician after another to obtain some alleviation of his 
violeut pains, and, whilst being carried about, he com- 
posed some verses, such as the ‘* Adieu au Marais ’’— the 
parish where he dwelt—in which he mentions the names 
of all his acquaintances ; and the ode ‘‘Le Chemin du 
Marais au Faubourg Saint-Germain,” in which suburb, 
by the advice of some fashionable quack, he in vain took 
some * bains de tripes.”” He twice went to essay the effi- 
cacy of the waters of Bourbon l’Archambaud, a well- 
known watering-place almost in the centre of France, 


which afterward became the favorite resort of Madame | 


de Montespan, and wrote some ‘ Légendes ” in rhyme 
about this townlet, where he also made the acquaintance 
of Gaston d’Orleans, the brother of Louis XIII. But 
when he found that all his attempts to get cured were 
hopeless, he resolved to return to Paris, and to depend on 
literature for subsistence. From that time he began to 
pour forth endless epistles in verse, sonnets, madrigals, 
songs and satires, and, amongst others, he sent to the 
Cardinal de Richelieu a poetical Requéle, which was 
cleverly dated : 
“Fait a Paris, ce dernier jour d’octobre, 

Par moi, Searron, qui malgré mois uis sobre, 

L’‘an que l'on prit le fameux Perpignan, 

Et sans canon la ville de Sedan.” 


This complimentary allusion to these two towns—the | 


first taken by the French on the 29th of August, 1642, 
and the other given up by the Duke de Bouillon in the 
month of September—might have brought our poet some 


pecuniary reward ; but the death of the Minister, which | 


took place on the 4th of December of the same year, pre- 
vented this. A poetical Requéte was then addressed to 
the King, but the latter followed the cardinal to the grave 
within a few months of his death, and so, probably, poor 
Scarron received nothing for his pains, whilst a poetical 


of that name, with somewhat better results. 

About this time Scarron’s father seems to have died, 
and as our poet thought himself and his brothers un- 
justly deprived of a portion of their father’s inheritance, 
he commenced a lawsuit against his stepmother, which, 
even in Scarron’s time, was not done for nothing. At 
that time he had two sisters depending on him, of whom 
he himself is reputed to have said, ‘that the one loved 
wine not wisely but too well, and that the other showed 
her affection for the male sex in a similar manner,” whilst 
his health gave way at the very moment he was com- 
pelled to think of making a living. Luckily for him, in 
1643 he was appointed to some prebend belonging to the 
Cathedral of Mans, through the influence of a certain 
Abbé de Lavardin, a descendant of an influential and 
noble Maine family, who, five years after Scarron’s nomi- 
nation, became himself bishop of that town, and one of 
whose relatives had, a score of years before, filled the 
same episcopal seat for more than thirty-six years. As 
Scarron had already been presented to the Queen by 
Madame de Hautefort, and had obtained the title of 
‘the Queen’s own patient,” as well as a pension, and as 
even the miserly Cardinal Mazarin allowed him five 


thology, 


hundred crowns a year, he seems for nearly three years 
to have lived in clover at Mans and to have dwelt in one 
of the residences allowed to the canons of the cathedral, 
which, finally, he was obliged té abandon. 

A year after being appointed to his living he published 
“'Typhon, ou la Gigantomachie,” a long poem in five can- 
tos, relating the war and revolts of the giants against the 
gods, which belongs rather to the jocose than to the bur- 
lesque branch of literature, for the giants were to Scarron 
no real “grave and noble personages placed in ridicu- 
lous situations,” but, borrowed by him from the my- 
became the creatures of his owh eccentric 
fancy, expressing themselves in most extraordinary 
language. In the first canto of ‘“‘Typhon,” Cardinal 
Mazarin is addressed as follows: ¢ 


“O grand Mazarin, 6 grand hanmme! 
Riche trésor venu de Rome... 
Esprit qui ne t'endors jamais, 
Expert en guerre, expert en paix, 
Jule plus grand que le grand Jule.” 


This canto begins thus: 


“Je chante, quoique d’un gosier 
Qui ne mache point de laurier, 
Non Hector, non le brave Enée, 
Non Amphiare ou Capanée, 

Non le vaillant flis de Thétis ; 
Tous ces gens-li sont trop petits, 
Et ne vont pas a la ceinture 

De ceux dont j’écris laventure. 
Je chante cet. homme étonnant, 
Devant, qui Jupiter tonnant, 

Plus vite qu’un. trait darbalite, 
S’enfuit sans oser ni te. ; 
Je chante Vhorrible T ; 
Au ‘hez crochu comme un griffon, 


A qui cent bras, longs comme gaules, 
Sortaient de deux seules épaules.” 


“Typhon-” 


pleased the public and sold largely. 
ron resolved now to try ‘his hand at play-writing, and, : 
year after the publication of his poem, bronght out am 


Sear- 


the theatre of the Hétel de B sourgogne a comedy in five 
acts aiid in verse, “ Jodelet, ou le Mattie Valet,” i 

which the Spanish (fracioso is put on the stage as a 
boasting, bragging servant, full of vices and impudence. 
This comedy was so successful that the following year 


| another play of Scarron, also in verse, made its appear- 


epistle on the Fair at Orleans was forwarded to the duke | anee—‘‘ Les Trois Dorothées, ou Jodelet Souffleté’” — 


which again appears to have been highly appreciated, 
for within a twelvemonth was published a third of his 
versified comedies, ‘‘Les Boutades du Capitan Mata- 
more et ses Comédies,” in which a sort of French Boba- 
dil relates his adventures in stanzas, odes, elegies and 


various kinds,of verse, and describes even "his marriage 


in rhymes all ‘ending i in ‘ment ”; 
have been acted. 
The plot of all Scarron’s comedies, borrowed from the 


but it seems never to 


| Spanish, never very clear, becomes more and more en- 
tangled as the play goes on. 


Servants blunder, ladies’- 
maids make mistakes through stupidity, thoughtless- 
ness, or even sometimes by chance, and the intricate 
clew is unraveled finally, by an accident quite unforeseew 
and startling. The actors indulge in stupid conversation 
and foolish compliments ; the hand of the old and dot- 
ing lover is always refused, and he is not seldom ridi- 
culed ; the young gallant is ever represented as lively 
and tenderly beloved ; and whilst the male and female 
servant fill up the comic scenes, scarcely any attempt is 
made at original character-drawing ; and the unity of 
place, even at present so beloved by the French, is 
wholly neglected, and one act takes place in a garden, 
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SCENE FROM THE “ ROMAN COMIQUE.” 


The “ Eneide Travestita” of the Italian poet J. B. Lalli 
probably suggested to Scarron his ‘‘ Virgile Travesti,” a 
somewhat coarse but perfect model of a burlesque poem, 
the first book of which appeared in 1648, and was dedi- 
cated to Queen Anne of Austria. He announced his in- 
tentions of publishing every month in succession a tra- 
vesty of one of the twelve books of Virgil’s ‘‘ Aineid,” 
but s3ems, however, to have abandoned this idea, for 
the seventh book, dedicated to the Duke of Roquelaure, 
‘the ugliest man in France,” was only published during 
the latter half of the year 1652. Scarron burlesqued the 
first eight books of Virgil’s epic poem, and Charles Cot- 
ton, the friend of Walton, the author of the second part of 
the “‘Complete Angler,” translated into English the first 
and fourth books of Scarron’s verses, taking care not to 
soften a single indelicate or coarse expression. We give 


as a sample of the English paraphrase the description of 
the sight Eneas beheld on landing at Carthage : 


“The town was full, all in a pother, 
Some doing one thing, some another. 
Some digging were, some making mortar, 
Some hewing stones in such a quarter; 
For they were all, as the story tells, 
Building or doing something else: 
And to be short, all that he sees 
Were working busily as bees. 
I’ the middle of the town there stood 
A goodly elm o’ergrown with wood: 
And under that were stocks most duly, 
To lock them fast that were unruly... « 
Near stood the church, a pretty building, 
Plain as a pikestaff without gilding; 
1 cannot liken any to it, 
Unless *t be Pancras, if you know it.” 


PAUL SCARRON. 


The ‘‘ Virgile Travesti” created a perfect furore, and 
soon @ host of imitators sprang up, who did their best to 
follow in the footsteps of Scarron, and to burlesque in 
verse Ovid, Horace, Lucian, Juvenal, Homer and other 
celebrated classical authors, whilst one of these imita- 
tors coven ventured to describe in burlesque verse the 
‘*Passion of Our Lord.” This rage for burlesque lasted 
for twenty years, and then subsided as suddenly as it 
had originated. None of these burlesque poems are now 
remembered except Scarron’s, which, in spite of its want 
of delicacy, its forced and often tiresome buffoonery, con- 
tains entire passages inspired by real ‘‘ vis comica,” and 
full of true wit and ingenious and refined criticism. 

The success of Scarron’s poems was a great boon to 
him, enabling him to live for some time in comparative 
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comfort and ease. He stood greatly in need of these, 
if we can believe a portrait drawn by himself, the ac- 
curacy of which seems to be confirmed by the testimony 
of all his friends, and which prefaced his poem ‘ Re- 
lation des Parques et des Poétes sur la Mort de Voiture,”’ 
a poet who died in 1648. The book was adorned with a 
copper plate representing a back view of Scarron seated 
in a peculiar kind of chair, which it would be a mis- 
nomer to call an easy-chair, was dedicated ‘‘to the 
courteous reader who never saw me,” and accompanied 
by the following written portrait of the unfortunate 
author, very characteristic of his own peculiar style : 
‘*Unknown friend, who never saw me in your life, and 
perhaps never troubled yourself much about it, becauso 
there is nothing to be got by the sight of such a fellow 
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as I am, allow me to tell vou that Iam not very anxious 
vou should behold me i propria persend, because I 
have been informed that some facetious gentlemen make 
themselves merry at the expense of an unhappy wretch, 
and describe me as another sort of monster than I really 
am. Some affirm I am a complete cripple, and others 
maintain that I have no thighs, and am set upon a table 
in a cage, where I chatter like a blind magpie ; whilst not 
a few will tell you, and swear it, too, if you would let 
them, that my hat is fastened to a cord which runs 
through a pulley, and that I hoist it up or let it down as 
often as I have to salute a friend who does me the honor 
of paying me a visit. 

“I therefore thought myself obliged, in conscience 
and all that, to prevent them from telling any longer so 
many horrid falsehoods ; and, therefore, I ordered my 
picture to be engraved, as you see it in the beginning 
of this book. I know you will grumble, courteous 
reader, for every reader in the world grumbles more or 
less ; and, as for me, I can grumble as well as the best of 
them, when ‘tis my turn to be a reader. You will grum- 
ble, I dare say, and huff, and puff, becanse, forsooth, I 
show you my baek. But prithee, old friend, don’t be 
too choleric. Be assured that I did not do it with a de- 
sign to turn my back upon the company, but only be- 
cause its convexity is more fit fo receive an inscription 
than the concavity of my stomach, which is wholly cov- 
ered by the penthouse of my head hanging over it ; and 
also because my shape, or rather my irregular personal 
appearance, may be perceived from behind as well as in 
front. I am rot so conceited as to pretend to make a 
present to the public—for by those” folly damsels, the 
nine Muses, I swear and protest that I never dreamt in 
my life of seeing my phiz on a medal—but I would have 
had my picture drawn if I could have found an artist 
hold enough to take my countenance in black and white. 


‘Therefore, for want of a picture, I describe myself to you | 


as near as T ¢an 

‘‘T am past thirty-eight, as you may see by the back of 
my chair. If I live to be forty, I shall add the Lord 
knows how many misfortunes to those I have already 
suffered for these eight or nine years past. There was a 
time when my size was not to be found fault with, thongh 
now it is of the smallest. My illness has made me shorter 
by a foot ; my head is somewhat too big, considering my 
height, and my face is full enough, in all conscience, for 
one who carries such a skeleton of a body abouthim. I 
have hair enough on my head not to need a wig, and 
many gray hairs, too, in spite of the proverb. My sight 
is good enough, though my eyes are large and of a blue 
color ; and one of them is sunk deeper into my head than 
the other, because I lean on that side. My nose is well 
enough ; my teeth, which in days 0. yore looked like a 
row of square pearls, are now like boxwood, and will 
very soon be of a slate color. I have lost one tooth and 
a half on the left side, and two and a half precisely on 
the right, and I have two more standing somewhat out of 
their ranks; my legs and thighs’ had at first the shape of 
an obtuse angle, then of a right angle, and, finally, of an 
acute angle ; my thighs and body form another, and my 
head, being continually bent over my stomach, makes me 
look more or less like a Z. My arms are shriveled up 
as well as my legs, and my fingers as well as my arms ; 
in short, I am a living epitome of human misery. This, 
as near as I can give, is my shape. Since I have got so 
far, I will even tell you something of my disposition. 
Under the rosé be it spoken, courteous reader, I do this 
only to swell the bulk of my book, at the request of the 


bookseller ; the poor dog, it seems, being fraid that he 


should be a loser by this impression, if he did not give 
the courteous reader enough for his money. Were it not 
for this, this digression would be of no more purpose 
than a thousand others. But to our consolation let it be 
said that ours is not the first age in which people play 
the fools of complaisance, without reckoning the follies 
they commit of their own accord. 

“‘T was always a little hasty in temper, a little given 
to good living, and rather lazy. I frequently call my 
servant a nincompoop, and a little after address him as 
‘sir.’ I hate no man, and could wish all the world had 
the same feelings for me ; I am as blithe as a bird, when 
I have money—and should be much more so were I in 
health ; I am merry enough in company, and am quite 
happy when I am alone; I bear all my ills pretty pa- 
tiently. And now, as I humbly imagine the porch to be 
big enough for the house, it is high time for me to 
conclude.” 

About the year 1648 another versified comedy of this 
‘living epitome of human misery,” “L’Heéritier Ridi- 
cule,” made its appearance, which is said to have pleased 
the youthful King, Louis XIV., so much, that he bad it 
performed twice in one day. This same year Searron’s 
friend, Mile. de Hautefort, married the Marshal de 
Schomberg, and, of course, out came our poet with an 
epithalamium. He also published, between the years 
1643 and 1651, various collections of his poetical epistles, 
and his other rhythmical productions, amongst which 
some drinking songs, in verses of thirteen and fourteen 
syliables, and some eating songs, of which Scarron seems 
to have been the inventor, attracted notice by their 
novelty. The Prince of Orange, who about this timo 
visited France, sent to our deformed poet some pecun- 
iary assistance, and received in return an ode in which 
Searron lavishes his thanks profusety, and when later on 
the Prince died he wrote some ‘‘ Stances Héroiques” on 
his death. 

During the wars and rebellion of the Fronde, chiet 
directed against Cardinal Mazarin, many pamphlets ap) 
peared, in prose as well as in verse, all aimed at tlic 
statesman then at the helm of the Gallic ship of state. 
One of the bitterest and most scurrilous of these was 
‘‘Tia Mazarinade,” supposed to have been written by 
Scarron, in which the cardinal is no longer called 
‘greater than Cvsar,” as he was in the opening of the 
‘““Typhon ”; but in which it is distinctly stated that 
‘‘mon Jule n’est pas César.”” When, however, Mazarin, 
a couple of years later, returned triumphantly to Paris, 
the poet clearly saw the error of his ways, admitted that 
the cardinal had been “‘autrefois l’object de l’injuste 
satire,” and declared his regret in having attacked him, 
above all for his own sake, for: 


“Pour le malheur des temps, et surtout pour le mien, 
J'ai douté dun mérite aussi pur que le sien.” 


He even went so far as to write to some gentleman 
connected with the Court, but whose name has not trans- 
pired, that he had never dared to write to Her Majesty 
and make his innocence appear ; but, continues he, ‘ you 
gave me to understand that the Queen has asked for 
some of my plays, which makes me flatter myself that 
she still remembers such a wretch asIam. During the 
troubles of the Regency everything, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, that was printed in Paris passed under my name ; and 
this abuse still continues, notwithstanding all the pains [ 
have taken to undeceive the world. Some insolent libels 
against His Eminence were fathered on me, and, perhaps, 
the reason of it was because another gentleman of the 
purple, belonging to a party opposed to His Eminence, 
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was pleased to honor me with his friendship "— of course | dedicated a certain book to him, and I brought him fifty 


the coadjutor De Retz, then in disgrace, was meant— 
“but Iwas known and loved by him from my youth, 
long before his reputation began to decline at Court.” 
He beseeches the Queen ‘‘ to drop her indignation against 
an unhappy wretch who has not long to live.” 

His request was granted, and he was pardoned, but he 


never again received his pensions, though Fouquet, the | thanks, 


“surintendant des finances,” as soon as he heard of his 
loss, allowed our paralyzed literary man yearly sixteen 
liundred livres, for which he received no other reward 
lut a dozen or so of very cleverly written letters, and 
the dedication of a rather long, but smartly written, bur- 
lesque ode relating the adventures of Leander and Hero. 
About this time was also published the ‘‘ Baronade,” one 
of Searron’s violent poetical satires directed against a 
certain financier Baron. 

In 1651, the same year the ‘‘ Mazarinade ” saw the light, 
appeared the first part of a work on which now Scarron’s 
reputation chiefly rests—namely, the prose romance, ‘‘ Le 
Roman Comique”’; the second part of which appeared 
six years later, whilst the third and final part, published 
after our author’s death, was never written by him at all. 
The ‘Roman Comique,” intended as a reaction against 
the fashionable novels of Mlle. de Scudéri, and of Ho- 
noré d@’Urfé, with their sham shepherds and their shep- 
lerdesses, their pretended “ hifalutin” sentiments, and 
their euphuistic language, often went to the other ex- 
treme—excessive coarseness and indelicacy. It describes 
vividly the adventures of a troop of strolling players in 
the provinces, and brings before us human beings, with 
all their faults and virtues, whose actions are related in 
simwple and clear language, whilst the joctlar mood of 
the author suits the subjects he treats of. It remains the 
best of all the comic and realistic novels of the seven- 
teenth century, and its various personages, such as the 
liliputian, cantankerous, and conceited Ragotin; the 
misanthropical and envious actor La Rancune; the 
scoundrelly La Rapiniére ; the pretentious poet Roque- 
brune ; the amorous Le Destin and Léonard ; the tender- 
hearted young ladies De l’Etoile and Angélique ; the 
sorely tried Mrs. La Caverne, and the enormous Mrs. 
Bouvillon, are considered typical characters up to the 
present day. Scarron might have seen some of these 
strolling players during his residence in the town of 
Mans, for it is now generally supposed that he wanted to 
represent the actors of a well-known provincial troop, 
who traveled about the country under the guidance of a 
certain Jean Baptiste de Monchaingre, better known as 
Vilandre, and who visited Mans whilst our author dwelt 
there. Four stories, freely imitated from the Spanish, 
are also interpolated in the ‘‘Roman Comique,” which 
novel may have been suggested by a book, ‘“‘ The Amus- 
ing Journey,” first published in 1603, written by the 
Spanish actor Augustin de Roxas, and containing di- 
alogues between three of his fellow-comedians and him- 
self, relating their adventures and experiences ; though 
the two novels completely differ in subject and treat- 
ment. The three parts of the “‘ Roman Comique ” have 
been ‘‘ rendered into English by Mr. Thomas Brown, Mr. 
Savage, and others,” whilst there is an abbreviated trans- 
lation of the same work by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Our little ‘‘epitome of all human miseries ” seems sel- 
dom to have been well off, for he was always asking for 


something or other in his letters and in his verses, while | 


his friend Segrais, the secretary to Mlle. de Montpensier, 
admits that ‘‘nobody ever wrote more dedications than 
Scarron did, but. he received money for them. M. de 
Bellidvre sent him a hundred crowns because he had 


from Mlle. de Montpensier for a wretched comedy, (this 
comedy was the ‘Ecolier de Salamanque’) he dedicated 
to her.” Nothing came amiss to Scarron, and he ae- 
cepted everything gratefully ; and whether the gift was 


| . . . 
; money, an abbey, firewood, books, a carriage, pies, cheese, 


poultry, or even puppies, he was always profuse in his 
If any other literary man of the period asked 
for anything, or was dedicating one of his works to some 
nobleman, Scarron was the first to make fun of him, but 
then it must be admitted that when our author begged 
he did so in a jocular way and without any meanness. 
In extenuation of his unceasing applications for relief 
might be brought forward his terrible bodily sufferings 
and the dreadful position in which he was placed. And 
yet Scarron never lost his good temper, and though now 
and then he gave vent to his feelings in prose as well as 
in poetry, he could not be wholly serious. In one of his 
letters to De Marigny, already quoted, he acknowledges 
that he ‘‘might have lived a comfortable life, though 
somewhat obscure ; but when these cruel thoughts come 
into my head, I swear to you, dear friend of mine, that if 
it had been lawful to make away with oneself, I would 
long ago have rid myself of all my miseries by taking a 
stiff dose of poison, and I believe I shall be forced to do 
it at last.” And then our author breaks out in poetry : 


“These cruel pains, ’neath which I groan, 
Would force complaints from hearts of stone, 
I cannot hope to find repose, 

Till death my wearied eyes does close. 
Why should those cruel stars delight 
On me to shed their restless spite ? 
Tis plain, I suffer for the crime 

Of trespassing in wicked rhyme.” 


However, his kindliness of heart never forsook him, 
and, in spite of his own troubles, he always did a good 
turn whenever he could. Thus we find him writing to 
his friend Lavardin, Bishop of Mans, ‘‘ that he would do 
well to give a lift to his friend Ménage, who, with all his 
merit and learning, has got but little preferment in the 
Church.” Another time he begs the Duke of Retz, a 
brother of the coadjutor, to give sanctuary in his man- 
sion to-‘a young gentleman of his acquaintance, who, 
though only twenty years of age, has already been en- 
gaged in a score of duels, killed an impudent scoundre: 
who compelled him to fight, cannot obtain his pardon 
except in Paris, and has a natural aversion to hanging. 
. . » Moreover, it will be no little satisfaction for you to 
have protected a young gentleman of his merit... . 
You'll take the greatest pleasure in the world to see him 
snuff the candles with a pistol, as often as you have a 
mind to see this pastime.” Whilst, later on, he wrote to 
Fouquet, asking him to do ‘‘a small favor to one of his 
relatives by marriage, who had always been a faithful 
servant to the king.” He also gave shelter in his house 
to two nuns thrown on the wide world through the bank- 
ruptey of their convent, with one of whom, Céleste 
Palaiseau, he had been in love in his youth, and who, 
through his influence, became afterward prioress of an 
abbey at Argenteuil. 

Searron’s affliction did not prevent him from almost 
daily receiving visitors, such as his friends and fellow- 
laborers in the fields of literature: Sarazin, Boisrobert, 
Tristan l’Hermite, Segrais, De Scudéry, Marigny, Pellis- 
son, Ménage ; the artist Mignard ; the Marshal d’Albret ; 
the Dukes de Vivonne and de Souvré; the Counts dua 
Lude, de Villarceanx, de la-Sabliére, d’Elbéne, Gram- 
mont, and Chatillon ; the lady authors Madame Deshou- 
litres and Mile. de Scudéry; the young nobleman’s 
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general favorites Marion Delorme and Ninon de 1’Enclos ; | 


whilst such ladies of undoubted respectability as the 
Duchess de Lesdiguiéres, and the Countesses de la 
Sablitre, de Sévigné, de la Suze, de Hautefort, de Bas- 
sompierre and de Brenne now and then called on the 


anecdotes about their acquaintances ; for, as he says him- 
self in a letter to De Vivonne : ‘‘ Our neighbors should be 
the principal subject of our conversation, or, rather, the 
| burden of the song, and to relieve the scene we should 


| sometimes tell jovial banqueting stories, without which 


SCENE FROM THE “‘ ROMAN COMIQUE.” 


poor paralyzed anthor. Many of these social parties at 
Scarron’s seem to have been a kind of picnic, for every- 
body brought some dish or other, or a few bottles of 
choice wine, consumed amidst lively sallies and bursts of 
laughter ; above all, when the master of the house was in 
a good humor and was reading some of his verses, indulg- 
ing in lively repartees or merry quips, or relating some 


all conversation in a little time becomes insipid and lan- 
guishes.”’ 

About this time our poor literary cripple seems to 
have seriously thought of going to America or to the 
West Indies, to try if a warmer climate would not cure 
him, as it was said to have benefited several persons 
of his acquaintance ; and he even thought of forming a 


PAUL SCARRON. 


company for the colonization 

of these far-away countries, of 

which he offered the manage- 

ment to Segrais, then only 

about twenty-six, but of a very 

steady character. In a letter 

to his friend Sarazin Scarron 

says ‘‘that he was going to set 

sail for America within a 

month ; and what strengthened 

him in his resolution was his mY ety | 
being eternally plagued in SME Dy | j 
town with a new crop of fools OO —— 
who call themselves Platon- 
ists.” Then, after stating his 
reasons for leaving France, he 
finishes by saying: ‘‘I have 
been tempted to take a thou- 
sand crowns’ worth of shares 
in our new West India Com- 
pany, which is going to estab- 
lish a colony within three de- 
grees of the line, on the banks 
of the Orillana and the Ori- 
noco. So farewell, France; 
farewell, Paris; farewell, ye 
she-devils in the shape of an- 
gels ; good-by, ye Ménages, ye 
Sarazins, and ye Marignys. I 
take my leave of burlesque 
verse, of comedies and comical 
romances, to go to a happy 
climate, where there are no 
affected coxcombs, no canting 
rascals, no inquisition, no rheu- 
matism to cripple any one, nor 
no confounded wars to starve 
me.” This latter remark about the ‘‘ wars’ scems to be 
an allusion to the Fronde troubles, which did not end 
till 1653. But poor Scarron did not leave France after 
all, for an event happened as romantic as any he ever 
described in the ‘‘ Tragi-comic Tales,” chiefly borrowed 
from the Spanish, and of which Moliére made use of one 


MADAME D’AUBIGNE. 


SCABRON AT HIS WINDOW SEEING MADAME D’AUBIGNE. 


introduced him to a certain young lady, about seven- 
teen, Francoise d’Aubigné, who had been brought up in 


Martinique Island. She was a granddaughter of that 
well-known literary and militant champion of the Pro- 
testant eause in France, during the sixteenth century ; 
the firm friend of Henri IV., of Théodore Agrippa 
d’Aubigné ; had only lately become a Roman Catholic, 
and lost her mother; was known in society as ‘‘la jeune 
Indienne,” and was in a posiffon not far removed from 
the most abject poverty. Scarron took compassion on 
this unfortunate girl, dependent on an avaricious cantan- 
kerous relative, and, in order to provide her with a shel- 
ter, this hopelessly paralyzed and deformed cripple, 
twenty-five years older than herself, offered her his 
hand, which proposal, after some hesitation, she ac- 
cepted. They were married about 1652, and it is 
reported that Secarron should have said: ‘‘I won’t com- 
mit any follies, she may be sure of that; but I’ll teach 
her to commit some.” In the marriage contract he 
recognized as the portion she brought him ‘‘two very 
large and very expressive eyes, a remarkably fine bust, 
two beautiful hands, and a good deal of intelligence ;” 
whilst to his notary he declared he would leave her at 
his death, besides a sum of twenty-five thousand francs, 
the ordinary heirloom of a poet —‘‘immortality.” He 
did not know that his prophecy would ever become 
true, and never could have thought, amidst all the fan- 
tasies and burlesque freaks of his imagination, that 
twenty-four years after his death his staid and serious- 


for his “Tartuffe.” Scarron was anxious to obtain all ! minded widow would become the wife of Louis XIV., 


the information he could about the West Indies, and one 
day one of his neighbors, the Baroness de Neuillant, 


the proudest of all monarchs, the most infatuated with 
his royal prerogatives ; and that her name should become 


ee ee en 
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graven on the perennial tablets of lisiory as Madame 
de Maintenon. 

His marriage seems to have benefited him greatly from 
a social as well as from a literary point of view, for the 
company who visited the poor cripple adopted manners 
somewhat more refined, and became more guarded in its 


SCARRON, 


economically as she could, he was often straitened in Lis 
means. His relatives having discovered he was a favor- 
ite with the courtiers, gave him back some of his father’s 
inheritance ; and he sold part of it, a property near Am- 


| boise, for twenty-five thousand franes, whilst his prebend 


language, whilst the expressions in his own writings | 


show less coarseness ; though it must be admitted that 
this greater delicacy was not immediately visible, for the 
best-known of his comedies in verse, ‘‘Don Japhet 
d'Arménie,"’ brought out about a year after his mar- 
riaze, though truly comical, is also very licentious and 
gross, and could not, at the present time, be acted as it 
was written. And yet it was dedicated to the King in 
a preface, a model of a begging petition without too 
much humiliation, and which ends thus: ‘ Sire, I will 
endeavor to persuade Your Majesty it would not be very 
wrong to assist me a little, for, if you did assist me a 
little, I would be more jovial than I am; and, if I were 
more jovial than I am, I would write lively comedies ; 
if I wrote lively comedies, Your Majesty would be 
amused by them, and, if you were amused, the money 
bestowed on me would not be lost. All this leads to 
such an inevitable conclusion that I imagine I should 
be convineed by it, if I were a great king instead of be- 
ing what I am, a poor, wretched creature.” 

Iu the writing of complimentary letters Scarron was 
quite an adept. .The very year of his marriage he wrote 
to the ecoadjutor De Retz, just elected a cardinal: ‘* My 
Lord, you have made me rich, in spite of fortune, by 
being made a cardinal, in spite of your enemies, I 
ventured all I was worth in the world’—Scarron evi- 


dently speaks here of the loss of his pensions granted | 


to him by the Queen and Cardinal Mazarin —‘‘so that 
you should be advanced to that dignity ; and, if I have 
to do with gentlemen of honor, I shall be worth half as 
much again as I was before. I pray Heaven you may 
be able to say the same; and let His Providence bring 
it about as He shall think it most convenient.” Four 
years later he sent some of his works to Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, who was then in France, and had 
been to visit him ; and, after thanking her for the honor 
bestowed on him, he continues: ‘‘If I were able to 
ramble from one country to another, I should imme- 
diately set up as a little Orlando for your sake; and, 
thongh I could not with one single stroke of my sword 
fell so many thumping trees, nor commit so many 
ravages as my brother hero in Ariosto, yet my follies 


should be more amusing. . . . I have made use of the | 


permission you gave me, by becoming a gallant of no 


small consequence, as I serve the greatest queen ever | 
in existence, whilst the romantic blusterer just men- | 
| down all that passes ; his perspicuity is sharpened by 


tioned served only an imaginary queen. “Iwas well 
Your Majesty gave me this permission, for otherwise it 


is ten to one I might have taken it; and, if you had | 


refused it to me, you might have found yourself dis- 
obeyed by one who would not act thus on any other 
occasion whatever, though it should cost him his life.” 

Scarron’s comedies in verse, ‘‘L’Ecolier de Sala- 
manque,” in which for the first time the roguish serv- 
ant Crispin made his appearance on the French stage, 
‘Le Gardien de Soi-méme,” and ‘‘Le Marquis Ridi- 
cule,” had been very successful; his ‘‘Gazette Bur- 
lesque,” which appeared wltenever his illness left him 
any leisure; and his ‘* Marquisate de Quintet,” as he 
laughingly called the sums he received from his pub- 
lisher Quintet, brought him a steady income, and yet, in 
spite of all this, of the number of presents sent to him, 
and though his young wife managed his household as 


at Mans was bought for a thousand crowns by atformer 
servant of Ménage who wished to enter Holy Orders ; he 
had also an interest in a kind of parcels delivery com- 
pany, called ‘‘ Entreprise de Décharge et de Transport,” 
and, in 1657, even obtained permission to erect a labora- 
tory for the making of the philosopher's stone, but he 
seems never to have found it, for he had to work han 
for a living amidst his increasing infirmities. In a letter, 
written probably to Pellisson, he acknowledges he derived 
his ‘* chief subsistence from the theatre, but the writing 
of plays is confoundedly fatiguing, and does not pay 
when a man spends a lot of time and thought on them. 
. +» A man can scarcely enjoy either repose or tran- 
quillity when his health is just as bad as his affairs are. 
. . » Iseruple not to confess that I find my gayety per- 
ceptibly diminish, because, like an unhappy workman, I 
am forced to write verses to get my daily bread.” To his 
friend De Marigny he says: ‘‘I cannot write to you with 
that liveliness I would like ; my hand rebels against my 
inclination ; for, Iam sorry to say, I have been plagued 
with a cruel fit of the gout this last month, as if I had 
not miseries enough before to torment me. All I can do 
under this fresh indisposition, and under these other 
calamities with which my ill fortune perseeutes me, is to 
swear as heroically and with as good a grace as any man 
in France. . . . Iam sometimes so very mad that if all 
the furies of the infernal regions came to fetch me away, 
I believe, from the bottom of my heart, I should almosi 
go and meet them half way.” 

Scarron had his detractors, as every literary man will 
have, in every habitable quarter of the globe. But he 
himself says : ‘An unhappy wretch, such as I am, who 
never stirs out of his room, can have no knowledge either 
of men or things, except such as he obtains secondhand 
from others. ... This is a great disadvantage to an 
artist, who ought to have his imagination filled with a 
great number of ideas, which are only to be obtained in 
conversation, or by seeing the world. . . . A man grows 
just as rusty by remaining too long in a room as he does 
when living too long in the country.” Moreover, he 


| might have brought forward that the power of observa- 


tion becomes strongly developed in a man who is com- 
pelled always to remain in his room, for the peculiaritics 
in dress and character of every visitor become indelibly 
impressed on his mind, whilst his thoughts, of necessit~, 
continually dwell on the same subjects. His room bc- 
comes a world to him ; and in this microcosm he notes 


circumstances ; the range of his ideas may not be vast, 
but he completely masters them. The danger is that the 
observer, sedentary by compulsion, may look with a 
jaundiced eye on the actors moving on his petty stage ; 


| but Searron’s mood was generally of the merriest, and, 


therefore, to my thinking, he has undervalued his 
powers, which in several descriptions of character in 
the ‘‘ Roman Comique” remind the reader of Honoré de 


| Balzac. 


One of the few pleasures left to poor, wretched Sear- 
ron was good living, to which, according to his own de- 
scription, he was always somewhat addicted, and he 
freely gave himself up to it. Only about nine months 


| before his death he wrote and thanked the Marshal 


d’Albret for having sent him ‘‘a great pie, which was 
admirable, and some excellent cheeses, which deserve no 
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less commendation, being as good as it is possible for 
cheeses made of milk of any kind to be ;’ whilst to the 
Duke d’Elbeuf he sends a ‘‘ thousand thanks ” for all the 
pies presented to him, ‘‘and particularly for the last one 


just now recdived,” which ‘‘we shall open to-morrow 
with more pomp and solemnity than .mwyers display 
when the courts open. Messieurs de Vivonne, De Matha, 
De Chf&tillon, D’Elbéne and myself will be there ; we 
shall drink your health most gloriously, and the honor of 
your remembrance shall fully comfort me for the absence 
of Madame Scarron, who has just gone out with Madame 
de Montchevreuil.” The following poetical invitation, 
which he sent to the painter Mignard, the friend of 
Moliére, will also prove that Scarron did not lead the 
life of an anchorite : 
“ Plbase, Mignard, come on Sunday here; 

Wjth geod broth we'll begin our cheer; 

Tien a made dish or two an’t please, 

Roast meat, dessert and creamy cheese. 

We'll moisten all with first-rate wine; 

And light, in this small room of mine, 

A ‘rousing fire to banish cold ; 

Drink. the most luscious wine e’er sold, 

Eat fruits prepared in amber stew; 

And T’'ll be in good temper too!” 


Even company now and then palled on him, for he 
writes to Founquet : ‘*Some honorable peers come to see 
me in my chamber, just as people went formerly to see an 
elephant, out of curiosity; or come to spend an afternoon 
with me, when they are disappointed in their visits, or 
have nothing else to do.” Yet to live without society 
was impossible to our literary cripple, for, only a short 
time before his death, he said in a letter to his friend De 
Vivonne: ‘‘ Mine is the only house in France where the 
merriest tales are to be heard, . . . Your healtlr is often 
drunk among us, and D’Elbére rails at you when he and 
I are at our kickshaw repasts. .. . As for me, I find 
myself daily decline and go.down the hill much faster 
than I could desire. I feel a thousand pangs, or, rather, 
a thousand devils, in my arms and legs.” 

His young wife behaved admirably to her wretched 
and suffering husband; and no breath of siander was 
whispered agdinst her, or at least believed, during the 
eight years she passed with him. But the end drew 
near. Scarron again became ill ; perhaps he seemed a 
little worse than usual, yet he kept his merry mood to 
the last, and said to his friends, who were standing in 
tears around his bed : ‘‘ My good fellows, you will never 
cry as much for my death as I have made you shed tears 
with laughter; whilst’ I was alive.” With his dying 
breath he expressed his gratitude to his wife for all her 
care and kindness, and at the same time his heartfelt 
sorrow he had nothing to leave her, Then, after having 
recommended |her warmly to his friend D’Elbéne, he 
gave up the ghost, according to some, in the beginning 
of October, 1660, but according to his friend Segrais, in 
the month of June of the same year. The latter says: 
‘Scarron died whilst I was away with the King, who was 
going to be married ; and I had heard nothing at all 
about his death. The first thing I did when I returned 
to town was to go and see him. But when I arrived at 
his door I saw some people carry away the chair on 
which he alw ays sat, and which had just been sold. It 
was a large armchair, to which were fixed some iron 
brackets, which were always pulled out, when a kind of 
table was laid'on it, on which he wrote and ‘ate.”” The 
carrying away of the cripple’s ehair tells its own tale. It 
also appears that none of the poor fellow’s friends, not 
even M. d’Elbéne, took immediate steps to assist his 


widow, for, otherwise, she would. probably not have sold 
his goods and chattels so soon after his death. However, 
she some time afterward received a pension from tho 
Queen, and twenty-four- years later became the wife of 
Louis XIV., though even then, perhaps, in trying ‘to 
amuse a man who could no longer be amused,” as she 
herself is reputed to have said, she: may sometimes have 
regretted the time she spent: % merry, talkative, 
good-tempered, sorely tried —. 2. 

Two comedies and some unfinished plays were pub- 
lished after his death, whilst twice he had already written 
his will in verse. He left behind him his own epitaph, 


one of the best things he ever wrote, which we give in 
the original as well as in English : 


“Celui qui cy maintenant dort, 
Fit plus de pitié que d’envie; 
Et souffrit mille fois la mort 
Avant que de perdre' la vie. 
Passant, ne fais ici de bruit, 
Et garde bien qu’il.ne s’éveille, 
Car voici la premiére nuit 
Que le pauvre Searron sommeille.” 


*Neath here at last he slumbereth 
Who pity more than envy knew: 

A thousand times he suffered death 
Ere yet to life he bade adieu. 

Oh, passer-by, speak low, tread light; 
Good care lest he awaken keep; 

For this is now the earliest night 
That brings to wretched Scarron slee)), 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


A RECENT visitor at the Austrian Court found the ante- 
room of the Emperor’s audience-chamber crowded with 
generals and noblemen who had come to thank His 
Majesty for promotions and decorations ; but mingling 
with these were authors, inventors, professors, widows 
and orphans seeking pensions, and a number of very 
poor men and women who had petitions to present. 
There are few countries in which persons of this last 
category would ever get a chance of seeing their sove- 
reign ; buf in Austria anybody who has anything reasou- 
able to ask of the Emperor, is sure of an audience. On 
one or two days a week His Majesty receives all comers 
who have applied to be received, and he receives them 
alone. Every applicant takes his turn, A master of the 
ceremonies opens a door, the visitor walks in, and finds 
himself face to face with the Emperor, who is unattended. 
The door closes, and the petitioner may say to the Em- 
peror what he likes. There is no chamberlain or secretary 
to intimidate him. The Emperor stands in a plainly fur- 
nished study, in undress uniform, without a star or 
grand cordon, and he greets everybody with an engaging 
smile and a good-natured gesture of the hand, which 
seems to say, ‘*There is no;ceremony here. ‘Tell ‘me 
your business, and if I can help you, I will.” The Em- 
peror of Austria has a penetrating eye, and quick, catchi- 
ing manner. By a glance-+he makes people feel at home, 
and by a word draws from-them what they have to say. 
Then he gives his own answer, straight out and fear- 
lessly, but generally with, on acquiescing smile; and 
whatever he promises. is ‘fait performed. There is 
nothing petty or evasive imhim. He is a monarch who 
replies by ‘‘ Yes” or “‘ No,” but always with the great- 
est courtesy. A most lovable trait in him is, that when- 
ever he sees anybody nervond' at his presence, he makes 
the audience last until, by his kind endeavors, the nery- 
ousness has been completely dispelled. 


“DIANA TRIUMPHANT.” 


‘DIANA TRIUMPHANT.” —STATUE BY CARRIER BELLEUSE. 


TESSA. 
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TESSA.—‘‘ SHE WAS KNEELING, AND PRAYING ALOUD, AS PRAY THOSE IN SORE DISTRESS. 


ce 


ROSS] WAS LISTENING, AND AN 


EXPRESSION OF WILD SORROW WAS DEPICTED UPON HIS FACE,” 


TESSA. 
A TALE OF TWO BACHELORS. 


By STEPHEN BONSALL. 


I know nothing of telepathy, so-called, nor am I apt in 
the reading of minds, yet for some weeks I had felt, with 
all the convincing power of intuition, that my friend 
Rossi, despite his prosaic appearance and commonplace 
conversation, was cherishing in an obscure corner of his 
heart some sentimental idea or romantic illusion such as 
we everyday folk, most of all, are given to indulging in, 
at odd moments. 

So my surprise was simulated when, one afternoon, as 
we dreamed over our long pipes and tall wineglasses to- 
gether, he told me in simple language of his idea, and 
asked me what I thought of it. 

It was certainly not a very extravagant idea, this idea 
Vol. XXIV., No, 4—28, 


of Rossi’s. As far, at least, as the preliminaries went, it 
was easily possible of realization. ‘To be sure he would 
have to make some little economies, to forego some 
simple pleasures ; there would be for a time no Caven- 
dish in his pouch or Chianti wine in his cup. But for 
all that his plan was not a very absurd one, and so I 
listened to him attentively, as, with a tenderness which 
was touching, he unfolded it to me. 

It was on one of those Sunday afternoons that we 
dreamed over pipe and cup together in Signor Crevelli’s 
garden, that pleasant place and pepular rendezvous for 
as many as have fought in the field or plead in the forum 
for the liberty of our sweet Motherland across the 
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waters, the sweet land whose fair face, as Filicaja well 
says, has ever proven her misfortune. 

‘““Who knows, Gabriel, what might, what might not, 
come of it ? 
of melody will become to me a provident mother ; and 


and with hasty step left ; and now as to what happened I 


| have the authority of Rossi himself ; for time and again, 


I was the child of music, perhaps the muse | 


then, I am heartily sick of it—this selling of sham silks | 


and satins. Sometimes I have sat in the Accademia, 
and, perched on high with descending eyes, seen box 
after box, and loge after loge, all filled with gracious 
ladies and gallant men, and watching, I have seen them 
now laugh, now cry, as from the orchestra there arose 
strains of harmony which by my sainted father had been 
revealed to men. 

** Once, Gabriel, I witnessed a premiére.” 
now in his daydream. 
a far country. 
with her applause. But through it all an old man with 
wrinkled brow and graying hair sat silent and unmoved 
beside me. He vexed me. 


He was lost 
‘* A fair contatrice had come from 


| 


From pit to dome the Accademia rang 


as we dreamed over pipe and cup together, sicud nostri 
est mos, he has told me the story. 

The house in which Maestro Maspero lived was a very 
old and unstable tenement of rusty bricks and worm- 
eaten rafters. Only after climbing many steep flights of 
shambling stairs was Rossi confronted by a large brass 
sign, the lettering of which conveyed the information 
that Signor Giuseppe Maspero, Maestro di Musica e Can- 
tre, lived within. Rossi's hesitating knock was quickly 
answered, and a slender, soft-complexioned girl stood on 
the threshold of the open door before him. 

It has always been the one of my opinions which I 
most ardently champion that love at first sight is a very 
poor thing indeed, and of necessity a passion purely 
and simply of sensual birth; but since I became ac- 


| quainted with Rossi's story, I have moditied the severity 


His chilly silence was a | 


damper to the sensation of perfect pleasure which, as I | 


listened, came over me. 

turned to me and said : 
‘** Young sir, do not think me difficile, yet I cannot 

applaud. Iseem to hear those arias as they never will 
' sung again, as they were sung by la fumosa Chelli, 
1d so I am silent and sad.’ 


When the opera was over he 


‘‘When the lights were lowered I kissed that old | 


man’s wrinkled brow, and warmly pressed his hand ; for, 


Gabriel, he had heard my mother sing, and could not | 


forget it. 
‘And now I will seek a master. I will learn to know 
aright those mystic symbols of simple melody ; I will ac- 
uire the faculty of harmonious expression, and then 
make known some symphonies of sweet sound which, 
like visions of an inward grace, come to thrill and thrall 
me in dreamy hours.” 
Of course I thought this idea of which he told me did 
lout little honor to his sagacity as a salesman, nor to my 


mind was its realization likely to facilitate his success | 


in the bread-and-butter battle which we are all fighting. 
but I did not attempt to dissnade him from following up 
his plan, neither did I give him shrewd advice, for I 
knew he would not listen ‘to it. 

After all, I thought, as I knocked the ashes out of my 
;ipe and prepared to go home, it will be no bad thing 
for Rossi if he dispense with pipe and Cavendish and 


would do either the one or the other. ‘‘ When Monday 
morning comes these dreams will have vanished into 
thin air,” I soliloquized. For I believed that Rossi’s 
dreams were after the fashion of my dreams, and they 
always vanish on Monday mornings ; though sometimes 
[ confess I hasten their dissolution by the taking of 


a blue pill to touch up the liver and give tone and | 


stamina to my system. 

On the following morning, as had been our custom for 
many years, Rossi and I met in a little German bakery 
to enjoy our breakfast coffee and semel bread together. 
Rossi had brought with him a copy of the newspaper 
which, written in our own dear tongue, is published in 
this strange city. 
in the advertising columns, and when at last his eyes 


rested on a notice which, though not without straining | 


my sight considerably, I learned advised the public that 
Signor Maspero, late of Milan, but now of Mulberry 
Street, gave instructions in music and in singing at the 
rate of one lira a lesson, he folded up the paper, and I 
knew he had found what he sought. He put on his hat, 


He seemed particularly interested | 


| little sayings which I have taught him. 


of my ruling, so as to allow of a few exceptions here and 
there. His must have been love at first sight. It must 
have been merely the matter of a moment, this falling in 
love of Rossi, with Tessa; for, though she was sweet to 
look at, one dces not fall in love with a pale-faced, pinch- 
featured girl after mature consideration. At least such 
ig my opinion. Her brow was a sad brow, and, though 
prettily arched and not unfair to see, wore a settled ex- 
pression of melancholy, which was all the sadder for the 
sweetness with which the expression of suffering was 
worn. It would fain have concealed, and yet frankly 
confessed, the wretched days and the slowly wasting 
hours which had passed with sluggish pace over her 
young head in a place where no ray of sunshine had 
penetrated to tell her of her youth, and of all the rare 
delights and the happy hours which are to be enjoyed 
within the Lordship of Love and Pleasure. 

Rossi looked and loved, and, after carefully removing 
his gloves—to accentuate his calmness, as he has since 
told me—awaited her invitation to enter. 

**Signorina,” he explained, ‘‘I read the notice in the 
paper, and have called to see the maestro,” 

No invitation to enter followed. The pale, fair girl 
lingered in the doorway, apparently quite oblivious to 
Rossi’s perplexity, which, though‘great—for he was an 
exceedingly bashful man, and easily disconcerted — he 
was far too gentle to express by word or evince by 


| gesture. 
cease for a time to confess the power of Chianti wine. | 

. | 
But I never for a moment seriously thought that he 


** And so you have seen a notice in the paper, and wish 
to speak with the mvestro/” she at last repeated, with a 
little start, as though suddenly overcome by the neg- 
lected claims of sleep. ‘‘And so, signor, you have come 
to buy Beppo !” and now her voice grew soft and plead- 
ing. ‘But, signor, you cannot be so stupid—pardon, 
signor, but I must speak them as the words come—you 
cannot be so stupid as to suppose that you can buy Bep- 
po’s heart with your gold? Ah, signor, he will never 
feed from your hand as he does from mine! He will 
surely never sleep on your shoulder, or say to you the 
Perhaps, signor, 
he will even call you the wicked names he called the 
padre last night, and that is why he said that Beppo 
must be sold. Oh, signor, if you are kind, you will not 
seck to buy Beppo; you would not even know the seed 
that he prefers, and in your hands he will surely pine 
away and die.” ; 

I believe that it is generally considered a graceful 
thing to resign, for pleading woman’s sake, a design 
which one has never harbored. But Rossi was un- 
sophisticated—in fact, a lover—so he simply said : 

‘Little miss, 1 have not come to buy Beppo. In 
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fact, I never heard of Beppo. But believe me, that, now 
I know you love him, I would not take him away from 
you for worlds. I have merely come, my little miss, to 
see Maestro Maspero about taking lessons.” 

Have you ever chanced to see rain-clouds, deep-laden 
with darkness, banked together in sombre folds, overhang 
a valley which had been pleasant with sunshine and the 
song of birds ? And, sometimes, have you not seen these 
heavy rain-clouds roll away with all their burden of low- 
ering blackness, as though before the dispelling breath 
of God, and, listening and waiting, have you not heard 
the affrighted birds resume their sweet singing, and seen 
the glad sunshine again assume its sway over the pleas- 
ant valley which the sad clouds had so lately shadowed ? 
A few have not. Rossi had, however, and here called the 
glalsome sight, as he saw Tessa’s eyes, which were so 
sad, now saffused with light, and the cheeks. which had 
been so wan and woe-weary, crimson with great joy. 

‘Oh, can you pardon me, signor ?” she said. ‘“‘ But I 
know you will, and we shall become heart-friends to one 
another. I was so anxious-—-so nervous—that I imme- 
diately feared the worst. Last night Beppo, my parrot. 
called the padre wicked names, which he heard, I know 
not where. And the padre was very angry—very angry— 
and he said he would get rid of Beppo as soon as he 
could find any one who would have such a bad bird. 
But come, signor, I detain you with my talk. The 
padre is within.” 

And, as Rossi followed her steps, now light and trip- 
ping, to the maestro, he thought how sweet a thing it 
would be to have a heart-friend such as she. 

As far as I can remember at this late day, there was 
nothing noteworthy in Maestro Maspero’s appearance or 
remarkable in his manner. ‘n every respect he was sim- 
ply typical of the orthodo: music-master who has seen 
better days and with whom we are all acquainted. There 
was one thing peculiar about him, however, which I now 
recall. Tecan remember no one, who, on meeting him, 
did not remark on the absolutely immaculate condition 
of his collars, which were of the clerical or ‘‘ choker” 
type, and this impression, which was so invariably pro- 
duced, I could only explain by attributing to the con- 
trast and black-relief which his shirt-bosoms always 
furnished. 

Sometimes, indeed, in the many lines which wrinkled 
his forehead I have thought to read the unphilosophical 
plaint non sum qualis eram, yet if Maestro Maspero was 
ill-pleased with his treatment at the hands of his fellows 

-of which I have but little doubt—I must do him the 
simple justice to state that his dissatisfaction was mute, 
his complaints unspoken, and that no one ever heard 
lim say, a8 say so many of us, perhaps with less justi- 
lication, “*My rewards are not proportionate to my 
deserts.” 

On this day, as on every other day that, during the 
period of our acquaintance, he extended to either Rossi 
or myself the hospitality of his home, the maestro wore a 
(ressing-gown of an exceedingly flowery pattern, but as 
the flowers had long since faded and the gown was always 
buttoned awry, it, as muy well be imagined, never cut a 
very fine appearance. 

Maestro Maspero was glad to see Rossi as a visitor, but 
when he learned that the stranger desired to take music- 
lessons, and was ready to pay for them at the rate of one 
lira a lesson, he experienced some difficulty in restrain- 
ing his expressions of delight within reasonable bounds. 
He brought forth from the dark cupboard his bottle of 
treasured maraschino and his face fairly beamed with 
joy; for, as it seems almost needless to say, no one knew 


better than he did himself that it was not every after- 
noon a young man who carried gloves in his hand came 
to him and said, ‘‘ Muestro, I wish to take lessons.” 

The minute-hand of the old Mantuan timepiece, which 
ticked on the mantel, had traveled once around the dial 
before Rossi started out again into the sleety streets and 
faced the cold east wind. And he went happy and con- 
tent in the consciousness that his music-lessons promised 
to be very pleasurable, and not a little proud and elated 
that, on leave-taking, he had made the opportunity and 
found the courage to say to Tessa : 

“I would be glad—oh, believe me, signorina—very 
glad to be a heart-friend to you.” 

And I believed Rossi that evening when he sat in my 
lodgings, and said that he did not miss his soothing pipe 
or his grateful cup of wine. I must say, however, 
though it may seem to, or really does, reveal great selfish- 
ness, that from this day forth he was a poor companion to 
me. There was always a distant look in liis eyes, and a 
pensive expression about his face, which were only dis- 
pelled when the clock struck the hour for whose coming 
he now seemed to live in a constant state of expectancy ; 
the hour when he might hurry round to Maestro Mas- 
pero's, dawdle over his so/feggi, and make ardent and 
undisguised love to Tessa. 

The Spring days which followed were, I suppose, the 
red-letter days of Rossi’s life, but to me they are not of 
happy memory. Rossi and I had hitherto jogged along 
so very happily together, and now we were to hunt in 
couples no more. We had been exceedingly fortunate, 
I suppose, in the choice of our companionship, for, 
though we always differed as to every moot subject under 
the sun, I cannot remember a single flash of friction 
which our daily interviews produced. 

Now, however, all this was changed. The little com- 
pany of two had suddenly grown into a crowd of four. 
Our Sunday outings, which had formerly been such 
pleasant impromptu affairs, could now never be deter- 
mined upon without the closest consultation as to the in- 
clination of Tessa and the possible objections of the 
maestro, To be frank, at this time I cordially deteste: 
Tessa, though I can find no other ground—if, indeed, 
any other were necessary—for my detestation than the 
one fact that she had stolen from me my friend — my 
only one. 

Rossi became a boy again. As Sdon as we had left tlie 
city behind us, with all its stifling heat and oppressive 
closeness, on these Sunday afternoons, he and Tessa 
would rush ahead like young hounds loosened from the 
leash, and pass the livelong day in prattle about birds 
and flowers—about everything else upon tliis beauti- 
ful earth except love, which is, as I have heard of others, 
the custom of young lovers; while the maestro and I 
would jog soberly on behind, picking at such bare con- 
versational bones as the decadence of the drama or the 
pernicious popularity of the Wagnerian music. 

And yet while I cordially detested her, I heartily pitied 
her also. She was such a weird little woman, this Tessa, 
and this is why I say so. One afternoon I found her 
alone at the maesiro’s. While we were conversing on in- 
different topics, and both inwardly wishing that either 
the maestro or Rossi would come and put an end to our 
wearisome téle-d-téle, Tessa was suddenly attacked by a 
severe spell of coughing, which racked her little frame 
through and through. When it ceased, I saw a thin 


stream of blood oozing from between her pale lips. 

‘* Why, signorina,” I exclaimed, startled and saddened, 
too, for Rossi's sake, ‘‘ you are ill! Why have you not 
mentioned your sickness to us before 
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She drew very close to me, and placing her arm upon 
my shoulder, said : 

“Oh, signor”— and I noticed that her voice was very 
weary—‘‘ oh, Signor Gabriel, I have known that I was 
sick, very sick, for many months. But, Signor Gabriel,” 
and now her hand was grasping mine strong and firm, 
“you must promise me not to say a word of this to 
Menotti. Oh, Signor Gabriel, cast no shadow over our 
May ; Winter will come soon enough.” 

I promised, and I kept it. But I have a little diary 
in which I only enter matters of the greatest moment, 
and under the date of the day on which I made this dis- 
covery and this 
promise I find 
the following: 

“Tessa. Tuber- 
culosis. Poor 
Rossi.” 

Poor Rossi, in- 
deed. 

There is every 
reason’ for me to 
fear that, on pe- 
rusing the con- 
versation I am 
about to record, 
and for the ini- 
tiation of which 
I frankly confess 
responsibility, 
many of my fair 
readers—if I am 
so happy as to 
possess such— 
will say that I, 
for my part, was 
simply actuated 
by the meddle- 
some spirit of 
the old bachelor, 
and the antago- 
nism to woman- 
kind which marks 
the Benedict for 
whom a culpable 
providence has 
neglected to pro- 
vide an avenging 
Beatrice. 

Some cruel one 
will, perhaps, 
even go so far as . Y 
to utilize my self- 
confession as a 
brief in favor of 
the movement to revive the 4s uxoriun of the Romans, 
whose promoters, in a Parthian spirit, not content with 
taxing our wines, our cards and our dogs, would seek to 
place a price upon our unfortunate condition of celibacy. 
But in the hope that these cruel fair are but a small 
minority of the softer sex, I give the conversation word 
for word, as it was spoken, and though confessing to a 
captious character, and even to meddling at times, I 
claim that in undertaking the {task of weaning Rossi 
from his love, which, however it might result, was sure 
to be a thankless one, I was inspired by motives of the 
truest friendship ; for I saw that the fair flower whose 
beauty charmed him was blighted, and that in his very 
sight all its pretty petals were destined to fade and die. 


niet y | 
yan ‘y y, | y / over the sober- 

| Wi] Wf minded man,” I 
thought, in fatu- 
ous self-flattery. 
‘Now for the 
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‘In the name of Beatrice and Laura,’ I began, one 
evening, as we sat together in my lodgings, ‘‘ what can 
you find seductive in such a slender, sallow-faced little 
miss as Tessa ?” 

Rossi gazed in silence at the open grate-fire before 
which we sat. He made no sign, yet I knew that he 
heard my every word. Emboldened by his silence, for 
I had fully expected an explosion of wrath before this, I 
continued : 

‘“Now, Rossi, let us look at the matter—this mar- 
riage which you are planning—calmly, as becomes sober, 
thoughtful men who are not to be unbalanced by a pass- 

ing fancy or a 
1 oe, woman’s frills. 
be Within five years 
} (mark my words) 
Tessa will have 
aged into a 
shrunken, shriv- 
eled-up little 
hag; you see I 
do not mince 
matters. Now 
you, Rossi, if you 
really want to 
marry at all, 
(which I very 
much doubt), 
want to marry a 
helpmate, not a 
burden and a 
heavy care.” 

I stopped. 
Rossi was still 
gazing thought- 
fully into the fire 
in the grate. 

“T have won 


artist.” Then, 
aloud, ‘‘I chal- 
lenge you to 
name me one 
charm which 
Miss Tessa, 
about whom you 
rave, possesses ?”” 

Rossi had evi- 
dently something 
to say at last. 
Rising slowly 
from his chair, he flipped the ashes mechanically from 
his cigar, and then turning toward me, said: ‘‘I know 
you mean well, Gabriel —at least not ill —with what 
you say, and though you have wounded me deeply, I 
answer you, when, if you were another, I would, per- 
haps, toss you out of the window. I cannot recall ever 
having raved about Tessa to you or to any one else, but 
if I did, my ravings were real. So you do not think her 
pretty ? Well, I remember to have heard some praise 
the red rose as fairest of flowers, yet there are others who 
prize the silver lily and the sweet scent of Spring 
violet as it peeps from out the bed of vanishing snow. 
So I know not, Gabriel, how many or how few charms 
Tessa may possess; but I do know that, as many or as 
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few as they are, they suflice me. She has always seemed 
to me tue very erown of all womankind. The afternoon 
when she told me that I might be a heart-friend to her, 
I looked deep down in her eyes—eyes 


‘Deeper than the depths 
Of waters stilled at even ’— 


and Gabriel, in those soft, clear, liquid depths I saw 


imaged a pearl beyond all price—a glorious pearl that | 


grows near by few souls. You have not seen it, Gabriel. 


Such beauties are not revealed to all. But I saw it as it | 


clistened there, and ever since I have coveted it as some- 
thing dearer than life, and if some day I may not win 
and wear it, I care not to live my life out.” 

Well, I could not complain, because I had brought it 
all upon myself. My frank friends sometimes charge me 
with a want of that kind of sense which we, by some 


strange metonymy, term common, because, forsooth, it is | 


so rare, and I never make rejoinder to these charges be- 
cause I have a wholesome fear of surrejoinders. As a 
general thing, I generously let the case go by default, or 


more or less deftly turn the conversation, for no one | 
knows better than I do what very strong evidence could | 


be advanced to crush me and what a very weak case mine 
would be. 

But 1 am very proud of one principle which I practice, 
and for the popular promulgation of which I am an ar- 
dent propagandist, and that is, never to waste your logic 
on a man who quotes poetry, and I believe all sane men 
will allow that there is far too little of this precious logic 
in the world to admit of such waste. So when Rossi 
came to an end, I simply held my tongue. 

Without saying another word, he left my lodgings and 
some weeks had elapsed before he came to see me again. 
He then simply told me that Tessa loved him, and that 
he was very happy. 

% * * % % x 

It came to pass so simply. It happened that Maestro 
Maspero sat in his dark little study, surrounded by un- 
strung viols and unfinished scrolls. At his side there sat 
a slow scholar, to whom he was in vain endeavoring to 
convey some knowledge of the mysterious so/feggi. 
Tessa and Rossi were seated on the window-seat in the 
library. They were too happy for speech, and in perfect 
silence were gazing down into the dingy street, where the 
shadows were growing longer and longer as the day 
grew short. 

But as the evening fell and the dusky gloom outside 
was deepening into the darkness of night, there came a 
vagrant beam of the setting sun, which, straying from 
the bright companionship of its merrier fellows, had 
wandered into the dark side street, where, in perfect 
silence and thoughtless peace, Tessa and Rossi were 
seated in the window-seat together. The winsome lag- 
gard lingered but for a moment, yet, as it flitted past the 
window where the silent lovers sat, one ray of purple 
sunlight fell upon Tessa’s face and hair. And Rossi, in 
seeing the strange light which encircled her face around, 
as with an aureole of glory, wondered, and, on looking a 
little nearer, her dark hair brushed against his fervid 
face, then his arms were wound about her waist and his 


lips covered her lips with burning kisses. Still they were | 
silent. Their speech was the speech of young lovers, and | 


their words were the silent words to which the stars sing 
as they circle in their spheres. 

And when Maestro Maspero came out of his study, 
weary with the slow scholar and the so/feggi, he put on 
his gold-rimmed spectacles and saw at a glance that 
Tessa and Rossi had agreed to be heart-friends for eyer, 


To my mind, there is nothing quite so sad in this sad 
world as the sight of a man lavishing his love on a 
woman who has no life to live. When next I saw Tessa I 
could find no good reason to revise my prophecy, that 
within five years she would be all sallow and shriveled, 
and, to unprejudiced eyes at least, in appearance a hag, 
except for the merely negative one that there were not 
five years of life in her. 

How blind Rossi was! Sometimes he would call my 
attention to the bright color which flamed in her cheeks, 
which had been so wan, and say, with a happy smile : 

**See, Gabriel, how pretty my primrose grows !” 

And I, who knew that the flush-color was hectic, and 
the last fitful glow of a dying flame, would turn away ani 
pray that Rossi might prove strong when the hour came, 
as I knew it was coming, when he would stand in need of 
all his strength and more. 

One snowy afternoon Rossi and I were walking along 
the cheerless streets, talking regretfully of the days 
that were gone, as men do who have begun to feel the 
weight of years and to note the swift flight of time. As 
we walked, we came in sight of the cathedral, and stop- 
ped to rest in the dark shadow which it cast. Gazing up 
at the great white edifice, which looked so strange and 
ghostly white in the surrounding gloom, a benign in- 
flnence was exerted upon us, and we entered there where 
our footsteps were strangers. We walked softly down 
the broad, bare aisles, and, finding seats, listened in 
| tently to the solemn vesper service. It was sweet to see 
the white-robed choristers, as, with their cherub faces, 
they couched about the chancel-rail and sang. The 
saintly spirit of the sacred place came over my thoughts. 
| I bowed my head to the blessing of the Benediction, and 
| was more than sorry when the last note of the organ died 
| away with its many reverberations, and the tinkling of 
the sharp-toned bell told of the time that flies and the 
close of the service. 
| On looking around, I found that Rossi, perhaps. less 
engrossed than I, had silently slipped away from my side. 
Supposing him to be wandering up and down the dark 
side aisles and gazing at the many smaller altars and 
the humbler worshipers who kneel before these lesser 
| shrines, I set out to seek him. I had gone on my searcli 
| but a little way, when my attention was arrested by the 
sight of two familiar figures. One was the figure of 
| Rossi, whom I sought; the other was that of Tessa, 
whom I had little expected to see. The sacred candles 
shed faint light upon her bowed head. She was kneel- 


ing and praying alond, as pray those in sore distress. 
Rossi was listening, and an expression of wild sorrow was 
depicted upon his face, as he grasped the meaning of her 
prayer. I drew nearer, and saw that the shrine before 
which she was kneeling was sacred to St. Anne, the 
Mother of our Lady, the pitying saint to whom the 
children of Napoli pray. 

‘Sweet Mother of Mary,” such was the sighing sound 
that came along the whispering aisle, ‘‘ hear my prayer ! 
Give me strength, O Holy Wife of Joachim ; my love is 
lonely and alone. Lengthen my life that I may love him 
as he should be loved.” 


The little head now fell upon the hollow breast, which 
heaved convulsively. Rossi saw it all, I supposed, in the 
sad moment he leaned against the marble column as one 
entering upon a swoon. He knew now what the flush- 
color meant that mantled to the cheeks which had been 
so wan ; and then, like a tigress that defends its young. 
he bounded over the cold marble flaggings, drew with 
warm embrace the little, wasted form to his heart, and 


covered the small, pinched face with kisses. 
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Nor did I think, as I stole away, down the dark aisle 
and out into the silent street, that there was anything 
unholy in that strong embrace and those burning kisses 
given and returned in the sacred shrine of Anne, the 
Mother of Mary. Indeed, as I paused for an instant by 
the Holy Font, and dipped my.- fingers in the blessed 
waters, I turned and seemed to see her angel image 
smile, 

Rossi came to my lodgings early the next morning. 
He was very depressed, and said, without alluding to the 
scene in the cathedral on the evening before : 

‘I have been very blind, Gabriel. I have allowed 
myself to live in a fool’s paradise, and I awake to find 
that Tessa’s life is threatened with a great danger.” He 
shuddered, and I was glad to see him shudder, for I 
knew then that he was looking ahead, though not so far 
ahead, perhaps, as he thought. 

It is an old story. ‘The candle of life burns the faster 
as the dying flame nears the socket. Even to me, how- 
ever, with all my dark forebodings, the end came quicker 
than I had supposed. But upon Rossi the blow fell 
with all the startling surprise of a lightning-flash that 
is seen in a sunny sky. She had been confined to her 
little room for something less than a week, with the dark 
blinds drawn between her and the brawling existence of 
the great city. As I sat, one evening, in the gloomy 
chamber which I knew was soon to be entered by death, 
I saw a wonderful change come over her. In this mo- 
ment I saw her sallow face whiten into purest marble, 
her pale forehead shone with a strange light, and was 
wet as with the night-dew. Some moments later she fell 
asleep in Rossi’s arms. If death ever be without a cer- 
tain sadness, it was not a sad death that Tessa died. 
It seemed to me, as I saw it, that the heart-friends were 
simply parted for a season, and not divided for ever. 

When Tessa lay bedded in her cold tomb, Rossi and 
| returned homeward with Maestro Maspero. He was 
laughing like a maniac. When we reached the sombre 
rooms, from which all the sunshine had fled, he lifted 
down from the old cupboard the treasured bottle of mar- 
aschino, and soon we were seated around the deal ta- 
ble, upon which, a few hours before, the coffin had 
rested, As I sat and sipped the liquor— for I could not 
drink, though my throat was parched and dry—I noticed, 
with a sudden shrinking of the heart, that the close at- 
mosphere of the rooms was still terribly scented with the 
fresh varnish. At last my eyes became riveted on Beppo, 
who, with ruffled plumage and immersed in moody me- 
ditation, sat on the bookcase which contained all the 
sweet songs of Leapardi, never to be read again by his 
mistress. Suddenly, as we sat in silence around the 
deal table, he screeched out, and yet, though, of course, 
it was only an idea, his voice seemed less discordant 
than it had sounded formerly : 

‘*Where is Tessa ?” 

Rossi cried like a child ; I could hear his great tears as 
they fell on the floor. The next moment Maestro Mas- 
pero slammed his glass down upon the table, splinter- 
ing it into a dozen pieces. , 

‘* Basta,” he growled, ‘‘ you, Signor Rossi, did me the 
great honor to love my daughter. She is now dead. 
Adiio !” 

Without even a hand-shake, for the old maestro glared 
at us fiercely, as though in some way he connected our 
coming into his lonely life with the loss of Tessa, we 
descended the creaking stairs which we had climbed for 
the last time, and then out into the darkness, passing 
by, as we went, the dens where men, and women, too, 
flushed with wine, were singing ribald songs, or plaving 
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scopa or (recelta, Some days later Maestro Masporo was 
removed to a city asylum. He had lost his mind. 

For many weeks I watched Rossi very closely, for ] 
feared that he designed self-destruction. But now that 
many years have elapsed, I confess that I never discov- 
ered a particle of evidence with which to justify my sus- 
picion. For, though the cypress is the most long-lived 
of trees, and sorrow the most enduring of impressions, 
thank God! neither the one nor the other lives always. 
If this were a story, and not a simple souvenir of Rossi’s 
love, the reader would have good cause of displeasure 
with the writer. Perhaps, as a character in fiction, 
Rossi would prove a great disappointment, for his grief 
has worn itself quietly out, as does everything else that 
is human. 

Of course the songs which he sang were for a time 

very sad songs, and the melody of his music was pitched 
ina morbid monochord. But it is not so now. He still 
tells me, at times, that he is very world-weary, but as I 
see him, not seldom, snugly seated before a comforta- 
ble fire, puffing his pipe, and confessing the power of the 
rich red wine, I think that at heart he is glad to be re- 
lieved from the compulsion of making those little econ- 
omies which his lessons with Maestro Maspero at one 
lira a lesson entailed. 
, And sometimes I see him admire the red rose, as 
though it were the most beautiful of flowers. The red, 
red rose, whose lusty beauty and ruddy hue he once 
despised. 
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By Davip Ker. 


WE were a merry party one Saturday evening, a few 
months ago, at the house of the American Consul in St. 
Paul de Loanda (the capital of the Portuguese colony of 
Angola, in Southwestern Africa), where our steamer had 


arrived from the Congo at sunrise that morning. Mrs. 
Ker and myself, with several other passing travelers, had 
been invited to assist at a dinner-party in honor of the 
completion of the survey which had been making, for 
some time past, of the route proposed for the railway 
about to be carried inland from St. Panl de Loanda up 
the Bengo River. 

There were about a dozen of us altogether—engineers, 
travelers, vice-consuls and officers from the gunboats at 
anchor in the harbor—but the heroes of the evening, the 
two railway surveyors themselves, had not yet appeared. 
They had been expected back from their labors in the 
bush early that afternoon, and would have had time to 
reach the consulate at least half an hour before dinner ; 
but now the dinner-hour had arrived, and still there was 
no sign of them. 

At last Mr. N made up his mind that his missing 
guests must have been unavoidably delayed, and gave 
the signal for dinner. 

‘‘T must ask you to excuse me if things are a little in 
disorder to-night,” said he, as we entered the long, many- 
windowed, antique dining-room of his old - fashioned 
Portuguese house, ‘‘ for all my servants have just been 
put in prison for theft, and the fellows whom I've got 
just now are what you'd call ‘a scratch crew.’ How- 
ever, the others will be out of jail again in a week or 
so, and then I hope'we shall get things straightened ont 
a bit.” 

With this somewhat startling apology, the meal began. 
We all did full justice to the first dish, which was, of 
course, ‘‘palm-oil chop,” that extraordinary mess of 
stewed meat, yams, fish, red pepper and palm-oil, which 
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is such a standard delicacy all along the West Coast of ; found somewhat better than he had expected), and had 


Africa. A brisk polyglot conversation was going on in 
English, French, Portuguese and the native Angolan 
dialect, and a beautiful little tame deer belonging to our 
charming hostess had just trotted into the room and 
thrust its velvety muzzle into its mistress’s hand in quest 


of food, when suddenly a clatter of horse - hoofs was | 


heard below, a hurried step came flying up the stone 
stair, and into the midst of us burst one of the two miss- 
ing surveyors, with a face as pale as death in spite of his 
rapid ride, and a look in his eyes that made us all start. 
** What's the matter, F ?” cried our host, springing 
to his feet. ‘‘ And where’s M if 
‘** Left in the bush. Dying, I’m afraid,” answered the 


messenger of evil, in broken tones, as he sank into a | 


chair, utterly exhausted. 

‘*Murdered ?” asked several of the guests at once, 
starting up with the air of men to whom such an occur- 
rence was quite familiar—as, indeed, it was. 


only just returned. 

In my quality of New York correspondent, I was at 
once admitted to his office, and found myself shaking 
hands with a bronzed, strongly built, keen-looking man 
of true American type, whose firm, self-reliant face and 
clear gray eye were a sufficient warrant that whatever he 
took in hand would be carried through, if it were in the 
power of man to do it. 

*“So you want to know about our new railway, Mr. 
Ker? Well, I can tell you the whole thing right away. 
You see, there are two rivers in these parts—the Bengo, 
which runs into the sea just north of this town, and the 
Coanza or Kwanza, which comes out about forty miles to 
the south of it. Now, the Bengo runs almost dead 
straight from east to west, while the Coanza (which is the 
main avenue of trade in these parts) makes such a big 
bend as it nears the sea, that it and the Bengo are pretty 
much like a bow and its string. Now, our idea is to ren 
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‘*No; fever. I’ve left the natives in charge of him, 
and come on for help to bring him in.” 

“*And help you shall have,” said N , promptly. 
“Sit in and eat, and take some wine, for you look as if 
you needed it. 
right away.” 

The energetic consul was as good as his word, but be- 
fore M 
was prostrated by the same fever that had struck down 
his comrade ; and this first sample of the benefits which 
might be expected to flow from the construction of the 
new railway impressed me so little in its favor, that I lost 
no time in going next morning to the quarters occupied 
in the ‘‘ Praia” (lower town) by Colonel D—— (who had 
been intrusted by the Portuguese authorities with the 
charge of the whole undertaking), to see what he thought 
of it. 

Early as it was, the indefatigable engineer had already 
been out to look after his two sick surveyors (whom he 


I'll send out a party to bring in M—— | 


our railway up the straight river, and so get rid of all the 
twists and turns of the crooked river, and the rapids on 
its upper course as well. In fact, it’s pretty much the 
same plan as that proposed railway of Stanley’s on the 
Congo, except that we begin right from the coast.” 
‘*And a rather unlucky beginning you've made of it, 


| if I may judge by what I saw last night.” 
could be brought in, the messenger himself | 


‘*Ah, you mean the fever, and all that. Well, there’s 
just where the trouble comes in. Of course the survey- 
ing must be done by white men, and they don’t stand the 
climate like the natives. However, the worst part’s over 
now. The surveying’s done, and we shall begin the 
grading this week. I guess the mere laying of the track 
won't trouble us much, for we can command any amount 
of native labor, and I’ve got a staff of twenty-eight engi- 
neers (Americans and British together) to keep ’em up to 
their work. I reckon we shall have the first section of 
the railroad—the 250 miles between this and Ambaca, I 
mean—fixed for opening in about three years from now.” 


‘“‘And what then? Are 
you going to push right 
into the interior, and cut 
out Stanley’s ‘commercial 
highway ’ on the Congo, as I 
hear some people say you 
will ?” 

“Well, I guess that’s 
looking just a little too far 
ahead,” says the colonel, 
with a knowing Yankee 
twinkle in the corner of his 
eye. ‘*When we get the 
Ambaca_ section open for 
traffic, and see how it pays, 
itll be time enough to 
think about cutting out the 
Congo.” 

‘And what do you think 
about the chances of the line 
paying, colonel ?” 

“Well, it’s hard to say 
yet. These Portugee fellows 
seem to think that talking 
about a thing’s the same as doing it, and they’ve talked 
about this job for ten years and more ; but I guess they 
mean business now. They have put a lot of money in 
it, and that looks like earnest. Anyhow, it’ll save heaps 
of time, if these loafers cared for it. Our trains will 
bring down goods from Ambaca in a few hours, whereas | 
it takes eight days (and sometimes fifteen or sixteen) to 
get ’em down now, partly by canoes and partly on the 
heads of these native cargadores (porters).” 

‘‘Then the country’s pretty queer, I suppose ?” 

“Rather ; but I guess you can see it for yourself, if 
you want to. Our consul yonder’s going to send one of 
his steamers up the Coanza in a day or two, and if you 
like to go with her, you'll find plenty to write about 
before you come back, never fear. But I'll tell you one 
thing—you’d best take some Florida water along if you 
do go, for there’s about fourteen musquitoes to every 
blade of grass over an area of 2,000 acres.” 

Two days later, sure enough, I find the steamer which 
is to ascend to Coanza lying alongside the landing-place 
at the back of the Aldfandega (custom-house). She is a 
trim little craft, very lightly and prettily built, whose | 
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sharp bow, brightly painted smokestack, jaunty white 
hull and ornamental gilding are much more suggestive 
of a pleasure yacht than an humble “ cargo-boat.” 

Stepping on board to look about me (although the 
time of starting is still more than an hour distant), I 
find the upper deck covered with a perfect museum of 
cane lounges and canvas deck-chairs, showing that what 
few passengers this queer little vessel may have are wont 
to prefer sleeping al /resco under the awning to imprison- 
ing themselves in the staterooms on the main-deck be- 
low, which, although very clean and well kept, are so 
small for this burning climate as almost to justify the old 
sarcasm that instead of ‘‘ berths” they should be called 
‘*deaths.”” But no fault can be found with the dainty 
little pavilion, which serves as a dining-room, placed on 
the coolest part of the after-deck, and open on all four 
sides, so as to catch every breeze that blows. 

The sun has just risen, as the tiny vessel steams across 
the harbor, and its rays light up a panorama which is 
well worth seeing. We are gliding swiftly over a vast 
bay of smooth, light-green, beautifully transparent water, 
so perfectly regular in its outline, and with so many 

brightly painted boats flit- 
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ting to and fro athwart its 
surface, that it might well 
seem as if somo scientific 
giant had reared a breed of 
gold - fish several yards in 
length, and provided them 
with a glass basin three 
miles wide to swim about 
in. A trim little white fort 
stands like an ivory carving 
close to the water’s edge, 
while above it the growing 
sunlight casts a blood - red 
glow over the vast sandstone 
cliffs that wall in the bay to 
the north. 

On the other side, almost 
level with the surface of the 
water, an endless line of 
palm -trees stand ranked 
upon the long, low’ sand- 
bank of Loanda Island, like 
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the last point of some drowned continent, sinking for 
ever into the depths below. And now, as the sun 
mounts higher, the serried roofs of the lower town, the 
steep, rocky ridge upon which the upper town is built, 
the huge, white mass of the great hospital, the long 
front of the garrison-barracks, the observatory with its 
tall, square, dark-red tower, the gloomy fragments of the 
old citadel, thrusting up their crumbling masses of dark 
masonry through the green covering of creepers and wild 
grass trailing so thickly over them, all start out before 
our eyes in one dazzling blaze of glory. 

But the most extraordinary feature of this strange 
panorama is undoubtedly the row of ‘‘ baobab” trees 
along the crest of the ridge. Any one who has ever 
been in Southern or Eastern Africa must be familiar with 


these deformed giants of the vegetable world, whose vast, | 
black, tub-like stems, and thick, clumsy boughs, shot out | 
convulsively from the parent trunk, figure so conspicu- 


ously in all illustrated books of African travel. But here 


all their characteristic oddities of shape and attitude are | 


so grotesquely exaggerated as to be actually langhable. 
In fact, if my readers can imagine an open-air meeting 


of giants twenty-five or thirty feet high—all clad in over- | 


tight snits of black, all speaking at once, and all flinging 
their arms wildly about in frantic gesticulation — they 
will have some faint idea of the spectacle which presents 
itself to our wondering eyes as we steam out of the Bay 
of Sao Paulo. 

Between this point and the mouth of the Coanza lie 
many miles of open sea, and the wary captain keeps 
well away from the land, knowing that the tremendous 
“rollers,” which thunder incessantly upon the shore 
would smash like an eggshell his frail little toy vessel, 
which draws only four feet of water even with a full 


cargo in her, and not more than two when in ballast. It 
is certainly hard to realize this peril while gazing over | 


the smooth, sunlit sea, whose lazy heaving is like the 
even breath of a slumbering giant; but when you see a 
wall of water a mile long, and as high as a two-storied 
house, break upon the beach with a crash that can be 
heard miles away, while a capsized boat and half a dozen 
struggling black forms appear bobbing about like corks 
amid the whirl of foam on its crest, you begin to believe 
the stories which you have heard of steamers vainly 


lying at anchor for days and days, awaiting a chance of | 


landing a cargo upon the unreachable shore. 

The shadowy headland of Cape Palmeirinhas is just 
beginning to melt away in the distance, when the clear, 
bright blue of the ocean suddenly changes to a thick, 
greasy brown, suggestive of mock-turtle soup. At the 
same moment a shrill voice calls out from the forecastle, 
‘Ora a Coanza!” (there’s the Coanza). 

It is, indeed, the famous river, which, even now that 
many months of drought have shrunk its waters to one- 
half their ordinary volume, still rolls down to the Atlan- 
tic a sufficiency of liquid mud to stain it for nine miles 
round. This ominous foretaste harmonizes only too 
well with the dismal landscape that awaits us when we 
have passed the white-lipped breakers that rage around 
the bar, and are gliding slowly up the broad, sluggish. 
miry stream of the great river itself. All along either 
bank, far as the eye can reach, bristles one black, un- 
broken rampart of intertwined boughs, upon which the 
long, dark, leathery leaves of the mangroves coil around 
each other like writhing snakes, while their gaunt, bare, 
white roots, crossing and recrossing one another like the 
bones of a skeleton, dig their vampire claws into the 
thick, oozy mud, sucking up a rank and poisonous life 
from the fathomless rottenness below. A fit inhabitant, 


| 


indeed, for this great tomb of nature, with its close, 
sickly air and ghostly silence, is the monstrous croco- 
dile, that shows its notched back and horny snout for a 


| moment above the foul, slimy water, and then flits 


spectrally away into the gloomy shadow of the thickets. 

And so it goes on, mile after mile, the only variety 
being a marshy, bush-clad islet here and there, or an oc- 
casional gap in the wall of leaves along the bank, show- 
ing where some shrunken tributary is pouring its stinted 
share of mud and dirty water into the overgrown gutter 
of the Coanza. One can fancy what a terrible struggle 
the first Portuguese explorers of Angola must have had 
through these hideous swamps 400 years ago, and how 
gloomily the few survivors of that dreadful ordeal must 
have watched with their haggard, bloodshot eyes the 
chill, white fever-mist rising slowly against the red sun- 
set above the black, unending jungle, like the shroud of 
Death outspread to enwrap them all. 

The ancient settlements of these daring pioncers 
Calumbo, Muxime and Massangano—are now represented 
only by a few wretched, tumble-down hovels, half buried 
in rank tropical vegetation. But, little by little, as we 
move higher up the river, and more away from the horri 
ble ‘ fever-belt ’ along the coast, both scenery and cli- 
mate begin to improve. The pathless swamps and mat 
ted thickets of the Lower Coanza gradually give place 
to green sloping ridges, along which thriving banana 
patches and trim rows of coffee-plants, as even and sym 
metrical as a line of soldiers on parade, appear every here 
and there, in evidence of the splendid productiveness of 
the soil. Through the screen of waving leaves peer at 
intervals the long, low, white fronts and overhanging 
thatches of the Portuguese villas which have sprung up 
among these flourishing plantations. With every mile of 
our voyage the banks on either side seem to grow higher 
and more solid ; and, by the time our steamer anchors be- 
fore Dondo (165 miles from the sea) we begin to have a 
better opinion of the Coanza River and its surroundinss. 

At Dondo—which is the capital of the district, and the 
chief commercial centre of the Coanza Basin—the river 
voyage comes to an end ; for the obstructing rapids com- 
mence just above the town, and the remaining sixty 
miles of the journey must be done overland, in a machilu 
(curtained hammock), carried by two native bearers, as in 
the remoter parts of India. But the details of this final 
stage, as well as the description of the wonderful natural 
Fortress of Pungo Andongo—the ancient native capital, 
which stands on the eastern frontier of Angola—must be 
reserved for another place. 
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Tuts well-known ballad is one of the gems with which 
Bishop Perey’s antiquarian zeal has enriched English 
literature. The poem inspired several later poets, espe- 
cially Goldsmith, in his ‘‘ Edwin and Angelina.” 

These verses tell the conclusion shown by our artist : 

“ Here, forced by grief and hopeless love, 
These holy weeds I sought, 
But here amid these lonely walls 
To end my days I thought. 


‘‘But haply—for my year of grace, 
Is not yet past away— 
Might I still hope to win thy love, 
No longer would I stay. 


“‘ Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart, 
For since I've found thee, lovely youth, 
We never more will part.” 
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FIGHTS WITH GRIZZLY BEARS. 
HAUNTS AND INCIDENTS OF THE KING OF 


AMERICAN BEASTS. 
By W. H, B, AND F. M. E, 


animal the Far West is the 
Reigning supreme in his forests, he sometimes 
In the 
course of our peregrinations though the Rocky Mountains 
we have had occasion to kill the grizzly from the thirty- 
seventh to the forty-fourth parallel, and we have found 
him the same everywhere. 

Not ago we were traveling in Southwestern 
Colorado, riding our mules through a very picturesque 
piece of timber. The pines were tall, with no heavy un- 
derbrush, save what grew in the form of berry-bushes 
and some rank weeds. We were paying no particular 
attention to anything, when our mules, without the 
slightest warning, made tremendous jumps to one side, 
and snorted with the utmost emphasis. An _ instant 
later we perceived a great, shaggy, brown-black mass 
senttling away from a lot of bushes only a few feet off. 

We jumped from our animals and fired at the retreat- 
ing figure. Whether the shots hit or not, we could not 
at once tell, for the bushes and weeds promptly hid the 
grizzly from sight. We ran as hard as possible and 
caught up with the bear, who was now making off more 
slowly than before. A second dose of lead did not seem 
to worry him much, but a shot which entered at the ear 
speedily quieted him. 

We had killed a tremendous old grizzly, so heavy 
that it required the combined efforts of three of us to 
turn him over. While skinning him we found an old 
muzzle-loading bullet flattened on his shoulder-blade— 
a bullet which must have been shot into him many years 
before. 

This encounter forms a type of many others which we 
had with bears. We found that they almost invariably 
ran away from us, particularly if the first shot wounded 
them rather seriously. We never hunted them with 
dogs, whereby they are often worried into needless fury, 
and may become very dangerous. 

One man we met with kept a couple of dogs for hunt- 
ing purposes. He heard them barking early one morn- 
ing in a little patch of timber near his cabin. Sé he 
started out with more haste than judgment to learn what 
the trouble was. He had no weapon with him but a 
strong, sharp knife. In a thicket he came upon his dogs, 
who had discovered and were annoying a fine old grizzly. 
As soon as the latter saw the hunter, he turned his atten- 
tion from the dogs and made for him. He reached him, 
and then began a tussle such as no man wants to go 
through with a second time. 

By dint of using his knife, and by the aid of his dogs, 
who distracted the bear a good deal, the hunter finally 
succeeded in killing him, but not until the flesh had 
been stripped from his arms and legs in long shreds by 
the sharp claws of the grizzly. His left shoulder was 
chewed almost to a pulp, and his entire body was one 
mass of bruises and wounds. Four months in bed gave 
him ample opportunity to reflect upon the relations of 
man, bear and bowie-knife. This same hunter desires to 
have his bear served at a distance of 150 yards, or more, 
for the future. 

It is of great importance that the first wound given 
a grizzly should be a severe one. It is best, therefore, to 
spend some time upon the first shot, and make quite sure 
of it. This is particularly necessary if the bear should 


Tue most dreaded in 
grizzly. 


resents intrusion in the most summary manner. 


long 
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be close by. The strength of the brute (grizzlies weigh- 
ing 900 to 1,800 pounds) is so prodigious that a man has 
but a very slight chance for his life when once the bear 
has reached him. His fur and hide are so thick and his 
muscle is so hard, that it requires a good knife, indeed, 
and a strong man wielding it, to reach any vital spot. 

While traveling in the Sawatch Range, we found the 
fresh tracks of a very large grizzly with a cub, one fore- 
noon, when hunting on foot. ‘They were both following 
along a broad trail which had been made by bears, and 
we had the wind in our favor. We certainly expected to 
come up with them at some convenient place before 
long, get a fine, well-considered shot and capture the 
cub, which was quite small. 

We followed the tracks for a number of miles. The 
animals had not stopped long anywhere to feed, but were 
evidently traveling to reach some given point. Toward 
afternoon a shower set in, and we were a long way off from 
camp. To the left a precipice stretched for some dis- 
tance, formed by a sheer, rocky wall, and completely cut- 
ting off descent into the valley below, through which we 
desired to reach camp. The tracks still continued, keep- 
ing parallel with the precipice and about twenty feet 
distant, but we had given up all idea of catching up 
with our game. 

Every now and then we would walk over to the rocky 
ledge to learn whether a break occurred in the rocks by 
which we could profit and descend into the valley. until 
one turned back for camp, and one—the present writer— 
held to the trail. While calculating my chances and 
standing within a couple of feet of the precipice, a crack- 
ling of boughs and rustling of bushes was heard behind 
me. Turning cautiously, but never for a moment think- 
ing of the tracks followed all day, I was far from 
pleased at beholding her ladyship, the grizzly mother 
and master grizzly, both about twelve feet off, gazing 
upon me with black, twinkling bead-like eyes. 

[ had always considered myself a rather eager sports- 
man, but not quite so eager as all that. I am free to con- 
fess that I should have been fully satisfied with a bear a 
little further off. Here, in front of me, was a precipice 
which afforded an admirable chance for a first-class sui- 
cide, but was unsuitable even for gymnastic exercises ; 
behind me were more than a thousand pounds of bear- 
flesh, presumably hungry. It was a fine close shot, quite 
as close as anybody might have desired, but [ hesitated 
to avail myself of it. I dropped on one knee and began 
to turn and ‘“‘edge around” in a very painfal, circum- 
spect and tedious manner, because it struck me that a 
tree or two in the rear might be preferable to that dis- 
mal-looking hole into which I had been gazing but a 
minute before. 

The old lady noted my movements with apparent 
interest, remaining perfectly quiet, and I was proportion- 
ately pleased to observe that she held her ground, al- 
though I was still near enough for her to reach me at 
one bound. After much tronble and more wear and tear 
to my knees than many a pious pilgrimage would have 
engendered, I managed to put a few trees and bushes be- 
tween my grizzly friend and myself, and I now became 
sufficiently emboldened to think of taking the offensive. 

Imagine my ungrateful surprise when I saw the old 
mother, who had evidently lost sight of a part of me, 
slowly raise herself to her haunches, then upon her feet, 
and gaze upon me over the the tops of the bushes with a 
friendly sort of a leer and a tremendously large, red 
mouth gradually opening. Master grizzly followed suit, 
got himself upon his little hind legs, and even began to 
indulge in a playful, childish growl. I most solemnly 
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declare that, according to my best 
and most careful judgment at that 
time, this old grizzly mother must 


“have stood not less than fifteen feet 


high in her stocking-feet, and I am 
fully persuaded that in three minutes 
more she would have been as high 
as a young church-steeple. 

My situation was not hilariously 
entertaining as yet, for my early edu- 
cation in climbing trees had been 
sadly neglected, and it would have 
been simply a physical impossibility 
for me to get into one, unless it was 
first properly cut down. Momentarily 
I expected the old lady to cover the 
less than twenty feet lying between 
us in a jump or two, and make a 
frugal meal off my material existence. 

In view of all these considerations 
and reflections, I determined to shoot. 
Ihad never yet, nor have I to this 
day, seen a grizzly killed at the first 
shot, hence I was carefully calculat- 
ing my chances of getting in a 
second, in case she should go for 
me, which was a reasonable suppo- 
sition on account of the cub. 

To my disgust, I remembered that 
I had loaded a shell with an explosive 
ball, and, as some brush was covering 
a considerable part of the grizzly’s 
body, particularly the white star on 
the breast, which lies in front of a 
most vital spot, it occurred to me that 
the bullet might strike a twig and 
harmlessly explode, serving only to 
exasperate the old lady. While I was 
extracting the old shell and replac- 
ing it with one containing a solid ball, 
moving very slowly, so as not to give 
offense to my vis-a-vis during the 
operation, which left me defenseless, 
the old bear quietly dropped down on 
all fours, turned tail and began trotting 
off, pushing the little cub before her. 
Probably my immobility had impressed 
her as something uncanny. The entire 
interview between us may have lasted 
two minutes or a little more, but I was 
quite prepared to see night falling at 
the time when the old lady assumed 
her normal horizontal position. 

Now was my chance, and I took 
advantage of it. A shot from the 
rear is not likely to be immediately 
fatal, but the old beast set up a ter- 
rific howl and trotted off on the 
double quick. I followed her by the 
blood-trail for four or five miles, but 
I never caught up with her. The 
necessity to reach camp before dark 
forced me to abandon my pursuit. 

I have never since been at such 
close quarters with a bear, outside 
of a menagerie or zoological garden, 
and I never want to be. The desire to 
shoot was great, but the uncertainty of 
the results was greater still. We had 
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had an illustration but a few days before of the vitality | speedily resumed his normal position, and came gallop- 
of these animals. We were walking along, above timber- | ing toward us at a furious rate, in spite of the steepness 
line, when we espied a young grizzly, who had not, how- | of the hill. As he came nearer, we could see that he was 
ever, seen us, toddling along avery steep mountain slope | spitting blood. We proposed to hold our fire until he 


FIGHTS WITH GRIZZLY BEARS.— “I SAW THE OLD MOTHER SLOWLY RAISE HERSELF TO HER HAUNCHES, THEN UPON HER FEET, 
AND GAZE UPON ME OVER THE TOPS OF THE BUSHES.”— SEE PAGE 443. 


on our right, heading directly for us. As soon as he was was very near, and then shoot for the head. To our 
within about one hundred and twenty yards, we called to | surprise, he suddenly dropped dead when within about 
him, whereupon he promptly rose to his haunches, and | thirty yards of us. We had the curiosity to know where 
stared about him in the most astonished manner. We | he was hit, and found while skinning him that the ball 
sent a bullet at him. Apparently he was struck, but | had passed entirely through his heart. If any one had 
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been within, say, twenty feet of him when he was first | further execution. 


hit, he might have fared badly, indeed, for the vitality 
and strength which were good for a gallop of ninety 
yards up a steep hill might have sufficed badly to 
mangle a rash hunter. 

After this experience we decided never to shoot at a 
grizzly, if it could be avoided, unless the distance he 
tween us was sufficiently great to allow a second shot. 

To our surprise, we frequently found grizzlies at very 
high altitudes ; in fact, on high mountain-peaks. Three 
instances I remember upon which we encountered them 
more than 14,000 feet above sea-level. As we could not 
transport their skins from these places, we would amuse 
ourselves by chasing them down the steep slopes, and 
rolling rocks after them. It was ludicrous to see the 
great beasts double themselves up into huge, woolly 
balls, and, somehow or other, scuttle, slide, roll, slip and 
tumble down the rocky slopes. They were fully aware 
what rolling rocks signified, and would snap and snarl at 
them as they flew by. The strength and agility of a 
grizzly in running up and down the most difficult and 
steep places are simply incredible. It is explained after 
you have cut up one or two, and noted the abundance 
and hardness of their muscle. There is no animal in our 
country that can keep up with them over very rough 


vround and on steep mountain-slopes. On level ground, a | 


cood mule can hold his own with a bear, and a good horse 
can beat him, but on any other the bear will distance his 
pursuers. Clumsy and awkward as the animal may ap- 
pear, his marvelous strength and staying qualities make 
him the superior of all others on difficult ground. 

The best time to kill bears, so far as the beauty of their 
far is concerned, is late in the Autumn, or very early in 
the Spring. The main body of the grizzly fur is black- 
brown, but long, fine, silvery-white hair grows out from 
t, giving the whole a grayish cast. These long white 
hairs are the principal beauty of the grizzly, and haye 
earned for him the name of ‘‘silver-tip.” 

Looking down upon a long, grassy valley, one time, we 
espied, far off, two tiny specks that glistened like bits of 
looking-glass in the sunshine. By the aid of our glasses, 
we determined that the objects moved, but could make 
out nothing further. Vatient waiting revealed the fact 
that they were coming toward us, and, finally, they 
proved to be two silver-tip grizzlies. We had ample 
time to prepare for them, as they were coming straight 
up the valley. Unfortunately the latter was rather wide 
where we were, and the chances of properly concealing 
ourselves were small; but we finally found a large rock 
which would hide us, and for which they seemed to be 
heading. 

From there we had a fine opportunity to watch the 
two old fellows as they came along at a swinging trot. 
They were very large, shone like burnished silver in the 
sunlight, and were almost light-gray when in the shade. 
Swinging their heads from side to side, making great, 
long strides with their powerful legs, they approached 
nearer and nearer. There were two of us, and we had 
decided to shoot at the same bear rather than risk their 
turning into the timber near by after the fire and escap- 
ing us entirely, if they should be only wounded. On 
they came, unconscious of danger, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. The rifles cracked, and both rose 
up on their hind legs with an expression of surprise and 
consternation. They saw us, as we had to fire standing, 
but paid no further attention to us. A dark stain became 
visible on the flank of the near one as they dropped to 
their feet again and galloped madly toward the nearest 
point of timber. Our bullets followed them, but did no 
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One cof the grizzlies reached the 
timber ; the other gradually ‘‘ wilted,” and fell dead near 
its edge. 

Hunting the grizzly is fine sport, but it often requires 
great patience and physical endurance. I do not con- 
sider lying in ambush near some stable or slaughter- 


| house or bait a dignified way of meeting this king of the 


forest. It is preferable to find his trails, his lairs, his 
runs, and then stalk as you would a deer. Meet him or 
come upon him, make sure of having not less than two 
shots before he can reach you, and then trust in your 
nerve and your rifle. 

Much has been reported and written concerning the 
ferocity of the grizzly. The animal is certainly not like 
a lamb or a lapdog by any means, but its native, unpro- 
voked ferocity has been, I think, overstated. When 
slightly or severely wounded, when cornered, when har- 
assed by dogs, or during pursuit of its game, the griz- 
zly can, surely, make as ugly a front as any animal on 
the face of the earth. But it is said that a worm will 


| turn—why should not this king of all bears ? 


If hungry, the grizzly will follow his quarry under 
great excitement, as we once had occasion to witness. 
We were not far from timber-line when we saw a young 
elk running toward us at the top of his speed. He was 
fleeing from pursuit; so much was evident from his 
frightened demeanor. Although but a hundred yards 
distant, he did not see us until we hailed him, when he 
stopped for an instant in brush reaching up about as 
high as his legs. A shot dropped him in his track. 

As we moved forward to bleed him our attention was 
arrested by two tremendous grizzlies, tearing along at 
their highest rate of speed on the trail of the elk. With 
their noses near the ground, pufiing and snorting, the 
great brutes were dashing over rocks and through the 
low brush. Suddenly one of them raised his head and 
looked forward. The elk he had expected to see was no 
longer in sight, lying dead in the brush. By what means 
the other grizzly seemed to appreciate this fact cannot 
be told, but he seemed to know, intuitively, that some- 
thing was wrong. For a moment they stood, stretching 
out their necks and sniffing the air. Then they raised 
themselves to their haunches, to their feet, to very tip- 
toe, and, turning from side to side, gazed in every 
direction for their vanished prey. We kept perfectly 
quiet. With noses high up in the air, the two huge ani- 
mals walked about on their hind feet, looking, sniffing, 
snorting, but finding nothing of their game. Intense ex- 
citement shone out of their vicions-looking little eyes, 
every nerve and muscle seemed to be on fullest tension, 
and yet, withal, there was the plainest exhibition of ut- 
most perplexity. They seemed more quiet for a few 
moments, though still craning their necks in every 
direction and scenting the air, when, suddenly, they 
straightened up to their fullest height, eagerly turned 


| their faces in the direction of the dead elk, and growled 


in hoarse delight. A whiff of the fresh blood had reached 
them. 

Down upon all fours they dropped, and tore along, 
side by side, in the direction whence came the delight- 
ful odor of blood. As we were not far distant from the 
dead elk, the half-crazy beasts were nearly heading for 
us. This was scarcely a matter for much congratulation, 
as we felt satisfied that, under the circumstances, white 
man’s meat might be quite as acceptable to a half-starved 
grizzly as that of an elk. We let them come within some- 
what less than a hundred yards, and then hailed them. 
Promptly they both reared upon their hind legs, and 
now saw us for the first time. It was not prudent te 
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give them too much time for reflection, so we fired, aim- 
ing for the white spots on their breasts. One of them 
toppled over backward, but the ball must have struck 
too low, for he picked himself up, and, with his comrade, 
rapidly made tracks for elsewhere, 

As an instance of baffled rage, shown by huge, fierce 
brutes, the surprise and anger of these grizzlies at the 
disappearance of the elk were certainly unique. As an 
exhibition of untamed desire and subsequent exultation, 
nothing could equal what we had seen. It was a strange, 
fascinating sight to see these great bodies rise from the 
ground, sway from side to side, the shaggy necks to 
stretch forth and grow slim, the short ears to become 
visible, the eyes to twinkle fiercely, and the half-open 
jaws extend high into the air, with the lips drawn back 
so as to expose all the teeth. 

The grizzly, unlike the black and cinnamon bears, 
does not climb trees, hence a retreating sportsman can 
often save himself on some convenient limb. A story is 
told of some Eastern tenderfeet who invaded the mount- 
ains of Colorado in quest of the game of the Great West. 
Though mighty Nimrods in their own climes on quail, 
meadow-larks, squirrels and kindred creatures, they had 
yet never shot anything larger than a cotton-tail rabbit. 
After going into wild ecstasies over the first ‘ jack- 
rabbit ” they saw, which they, naturally, mistook for an 
antelope, their next exploits on game were to be in the 
mountains. 

Armed and equipped with all the latest utensils of war- 
fare that were advertised, gorgeous in their array of 
jackets, belts and divers useless appurtenances, they 
sallied forth in quest of the game of the land. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, two of them (there were four) had 
brought weapons which answered both as shotguns and 
rifles. It depended only upon which trigger was pulled 
whether the shot or the ball was sent forth. 

As the mountains were rather densely wooded, they 
decided to remain together while hunting. Ere long the 
whole ‘‘ bunch” of them came upon a grouse and grace- 
fully knocked it over. Just then a mysterious, low 
rumbling caused them to gaze at each other with ques- 
tioning eyes until the brush parted, not far off, and re- 
vealed the shaggy head of a grizzly. 

The nearest sportsman quickly stepped to one side for 
about a quarter of a mile, to get a better view of the ani- 
mal, as he subsequently explained ; the second dropped 
his accoutrements in great haste and ascended a tree with 
the intention of finding a convenient limb whereon to 
hang the bear when ready to be skinned. ‘The third 
bravely brought his shotgun-rifle to his shoulder, blessed 
the forethought which had supplied him with a weapon 
so admirably suited for the slaughter of both grouse and 
bear, shut his eyes, and in blind faith pulled the wrong 
trigger. A dose of Number 8 shot saluted Bruin’s 
face. An angry sneeze or two on the part of the latter 
reminded him of this fact, and the enraged animal made 
a bee-line for him. Our friend was capable of firing an 
ounee of shot into a bear’s face, but, after doing this, 
considered discretion the better part of valor. By the 
time the grizzly had fairly made up his mind to put a 
stop to such nonsense, his assailant had covered a good 
deal of space, and was now affectionately hugging the 
trunk of a tree about a dozen feet above the ground. He 
was not trying to get away from the bear, not by any 
means ; had he desired to do this he would have climbed 
up all the way. He simply felt a somewhat sudden im- 
pulse to see whether he could still perform the feats of 
more youthful days, in case he should, at any time, de- 
sire to get away from a bear ; and thus he hung, between 


heaven and earth, lovingly embracing the scaly bark of a 
pine-tree, unable to go higher, unwilling to come lower 
down. 

But what had become of our fourth man, meanwhile ? 
He had heard or read, no doubt, that a brave man, when 
surprised by a bear, might pretend to be dead. Under 
such circumstances the bear properly pities the aforesaid 
brave man and treats him with great gentleness. Envious 
tongues (no doubt) whispered that our sportsman had 
toppled over from sheer fright, and was trying to dig a 
hole with his fingers wherein to hide himself. However 
all that may be, the fact remains that he lay prone upon 
the ground, grimly hanging on to some projecting roots, 
and vainly trying to recall appropriate selections from 
the catechism which had been drilled into his youthful 
mind in days gone by. ° 

In running after the heroic shotgun-owner the bear 
stumbled over the prostrate figure of this unfortunate 
mortal. A sniff here, a sniff there, and the grizzly tried 
to turn the apparently lifeless body over. 

Grizzlies have long claws and sharp ones. Having 
been put out of humor a little by his latest experience 
connected with a shotgun, the bear applied his claws 
rather forcibly and without careful judgment to the re- 
verse side of his victim in his endeavors to roll him over 
upon his back. Disaster followed his attempt. The 
fabric of the sportsman’s nether garment was not woven 
with the understanding that it should withstand the 
caresses of ursine claws, and it parted ; in fact, it left him 
altogether, remaining in the grizzly’s paw. This pro- 
ceeding rendered desirable the possession of a long-tailed 
coat, and caused the mighty hunter to take his meals 
from the mantelpiece, by preference, for some time. 

After vain endeavors to arouse the apparently (by this 
time nearly de facto) dead man, the grizaly departed, 
having first amused himself by breaking a gun or two. 

Our sportsmen reassembled, and each one made his 
little statement as to what he had intended to do had 
not the other done thus and so. They jointly offered a 
reward for the bear, and an old hunter from the vicinity 
shot him for them. He who had suffered the most, who 
had come into actual, painful, physical contact with his 
bearship, was duly awarded the skin, with the distinct 
understanding, however, that all posterity should know 
and acknowledge the fact that this particular bear owed 
his untimely demise to the collective efforts, coolness 
and bravery of the four heroes attending. 

When hunting the grizzly a rifle of strong penetrative 
power is desirable, and a cool head. Granting these two 
postulates, and proper training in the use of firearms, 
there is no danger in attacking this formidable animal. 
The haunts of the bear, in Summer-time, are near timber- 
line, where he finds cool breezes. In the Autumn the 
regions abounding in wild cherries, service-berries and 
agorns claim his attention. 

When accompanied by her young, the mother should 
always be attacked first, as she will promptly resent any 
injury done to her offspring. I have seen an old bear trot- 
ting along with her young of three successive years, the 
oldest being nearly full-grown. This is rather unusual ; 
but the company of two cubs, one a year older than thle 
other, is not infrequent. Where bears are plentiful, deer 
and elk will be found to be shy. While the grizzly lives 
largely upon a vegetable diet, he by no means disdains 
a tender doe, and his great strength and perseverance 
generally enable him to run down his victim. 

The element of danger, which can never be quite ab- 
sent from a bear-hunt, makes it very desirable and some- 
what exciting sport. 
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Cuapter XXX.— Tue Tenants or JAHNWAY Park. 


‘‘Wuy did you bring me here, Lurline ?” | Miss Bannottie’s part to leave Italy. Her determination 

Elsie Senn confronted her companion in one of the | had been followed by brisk promptness of action, but by 
rooms of the great house at Jahnway Park. They had | nothing like hurry. They had enjoyed—or, at least, 
been there a week, and in all that time Elsie had found it | Elsie had—a brief stop in London ; Lurline had found it 
impossible to have an interview with the woman who had | necessary to attend to some business there, so she said, 
been her nearest and best friend for so many of the best | the renting of a suitable home in America for them, 
years of her young life. Elsie had enjoyed the trip from | among other things, but she had not been away from the 
Naples there ; there had been a sudden determination on ' quiet hotel at which they stopped for very long at a time. 
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Elsie had enjoyed her trip home across the ocean. She 
had had no doubt they were to return to Boomville, and 
she had looked forward with pleasure to seeing her 
friends there ; Rev. John Kaue, for instance, and—and 
Walter Aldrich. She had even dared cherish a hope that 
there could be a way found of paying a portion of the 
enormous amount of money for which the burning of the 
Boomville Bank left her morally responsible; she had 
fully intended putting the whole business in the hands of 


some friend—such a man as Walter Aldrich, for instance, | 


—after she could have explained her feelings regarding, 
the condition of affairs in a more satisfactory manner 
than was possible by the use of pen and ink merely, and 
an ocean between them. She said to herself that Mr. 
Aldrich was nothing to her now, of course, and never 
could bo, a fact for which he was, perhaps, not sorry by 
that time ; but it would seem.good and best to have such 
a gentleman as he attending to her disarranged affairs in- 
stead of the cold-blooded and methodical man of busi- 
ness who had been put in control of her interests after 


the disaster at the bank. “She loved Aldrich still, so she | 


said to herself, being so frank and candid to the face 
in her mirror that it would have been pitiful in the ex- 
treme had there been any other than God and the angels 
to see her. And, equally as much as she loved Aldrich, 
she hated Senn, and always would—so she firmly told 
herself. 


It had been a disappointment, therefore—a terrible | 


disappointment—when she found daylight proving to her 
that she had been lied to and defrauded. She did not 
know whether they had passed Boomville in the night, 
or stopped short of reaching there. She only felt the 
strange taste in her mouth that gave her the startled 


conviction that she had been drugged; she had a dim | 


recollection of lying down, in a terribly cramped posi- 
tion, in a car-seat, after Miss Bannottie had pleasantly 
and cheerfully given her a drink of water; she was not 
quite sure that she had slept calmly from that time until 
she awakened in her new room in the new home to which 


Miss Bannottie had brought her; she found, in her | 


mind, the shadow of a remembrance—so unreal and un- 
earthly that she was not sure it was not a horrible 
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‘*No; I know there is no truth in that.” 
**But they said you said so.” 
“Did they ? They were correct. 
t3 Why aes 

“To deceive.” 

‘Whom ? The world ?” 

**The world and the servants.” 
‘You mean the story to be believed ?” 

‘*Certainly. There are to be just two persons in all 
the world who shall know the truth—you and myself.” 

** But Iam sane; I am free.” 

**You are sane ; you are not free.” 

‘Tam needed in Boomville.” 

‘**What for ?” 

“To try and devise some means of paying off at least 
a part of the losses by the burning of the bank.” 

“Indeed ? I faney you owe me more than you will 
ever pay. Put your mind at rest regarding your other 
creditors.” 

‘But, Lurline, you know those notes were given as a 
mere form; you never expected to have them paid; I 
never intended to pay them.” 

**T know that.” 

** And, the dates considered, the number of them con- 
sidered, no judge nor jury could be made to believe I 
looked forward to a time when I could pay them.” 

‘‘T know that. I knew that when you gave them.” 

‘‘Were sudden fortune to come to me again, you could 
not take those notes, given when I was without resources, 
into any just court and enforce their payment. I have 
thought this all out in the lonely week I have spent here, 
and I know that the allowance my more than generous 
father intended for you is the least of my moral obliga- 
tions.” 

“Indeed ? Has it taken you a week to discover that ? 
I have known and recognized that fact all the time ?” 
“You could not imprison me for debt on such slight 


I did say so.” 


| evidence.” 


dream, and no more—of wild words and wilder actions, | 


of force being used against unavailing resistance, and of 
one of those words being pityingly tsed with reference to 
her which are enough to chill the heart and appall the 
soul of any of whom it is not false to assert sanity. 

And now, they had been at Jahuway Park a week ; 
seven long, cheerless, dragging days; and Elsie had 
lived alone, save for the stupid old servant who attended 
her—had eaten, read, thought, all alone. 

Sometimes she had found the doors of her apartments 


locked against her ; sometimes she had been free to go | 


as she pleased. 
Lurline’s dress, down some long passage in the roomy 
old house, or in some distant part of the grounds. But 
now, for the first time in a week, she confronted Lurline, 
and there was no way for the latter to escape an inter- 
view unless she used physical force. 

It was a very indignant face which Lurline Bannottie 
had to confront. It was a very determined and a somewhat 
dangerous-looking woman who asked the question : 

“Why did you bring me here, Lurline ?” 

“For safety.” 

‘Safety from what? You know there is no truth in 
the absurd story I heard two of the servants whispering 
and nodding over, something like an hour ago,” 

,** What story is that ?” . 

“The story that I am insane,” 


Sometimes she had seen the flutter of | 


| insanity takes. 


| 
| 


**T know it.” 

“Which ends the list of possibilities regarding them, 
and makes them useless—worthless,”’ 

‘‘A very ungrateful conclusion, Elsie, considering all 
I am doing for you, and all I am spending in your 
service.” 

**Oh, Lurline, Lurline, spend no more. 
from your door. Let me beg—or die. 
freedom. Only let me go home !” 

*“No. And let me correct you; those notes are not 
valueless ; they are worth more to me than any claim any 
other person in all the world can have against you. Shall 
I tell you why ?” 

pg aad 

“Because I can take them into court, swear you are 
insane, and have you given into my custody and care, 
my dearly beloved and unfortunate sister—as I claim 
you to be.” 

**But the doctor——” 

“Bah ! What does a doctor know of the subtle forms 
One who would refuse to certify to your 
being of unsound mind, under the circumstances, would 
almost risk his own freedom.” 

*Oh, Lurline, Lyr oi 

“Yes; I can take those notes into court and prove 
you a mental wreek.” 

“Oh, Lurline——” 

**And I will, unless you do what I wish you to do.” 

“You will? Oh, my God! You cannot love me, 
then, Lurline.” 

**No, Mrs. Senn, I do not love you.” 


Turn me out 
Only give me 
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“Did—did you ever ?” 

“*Mrs, Senn, I will be frank with you ; I think I can 
afford to be. There is one love which shuts out of the 
heart of her who feels it any lesser love—or any other 
love which could live only at its expense.” 

“And that is——” 

‘*The unsought and unreturned love for a man ?” 

‘*‘Lurline Bannottie, what do you mean ?” 

‘* That I love Walter Aldrich !” 

*You do ?” 

“Tan 
been old enough to know the meaning of love at all.” 

** And—and 

‘And you will never go out of this house, Mrs. Senn, 
until you go out in your coffin, unless you swear to re- 
nounce Walter Aldrich and his love for ever.” 

‘For ever ?” 

‘*For ever ! 
another.” 

‘“‘Lurline, the world beyond this must be a thing by 
itself. No human being would dare go before God’s 
throne with an oath recorded pgainst her which could be 
kept and performed only beyond the grave. But, for 
this world, you must not forget that I took my cross 
upon me of my own accord. I am the wife of Gilbert 
Senn, by my own free act, and——” 

‘*And [ will be frank with you again, M:s, Senn, for 
again I think I can afford it. You called yourself Gil- 
bert Senn’s wife. 

‘Ts Gilbert Senn dead ?” 

“He m.” 

‘Are you sure ?” 

“T have not seen his dead body. I have not had the 
pleasure of weeping over his grave. But I have no 
doubt of his death. He was lost at sea. He is dead.” 

‘* When was he lost ?” 

*«T—_J—well, I knew of it before we left Naples.” 

“And kept it from me ?” 

“Certainly. Did you think me unselfish ?” 

*‘T thought you good and honest.” 

“Did you? ITamcharmed. You were mistaken. 
will be necessary, you see, for you to swear.” 

“Will you swear first ?” 

“To what ?” 

“To Gilbert Senn’s death.” 

‘*With pleasure. I believe fully, and without the 
least doubt, that Gilbert Senn is dead.” And Miss Ban- 
nottie added the words of a solemn appeal to Deity to 
bear witness to the truth of what she had said. 

‘Then I shall take no oath,” said Elsie, firmly. 

** You will not ?” ; 

*‘Never! I love Walter Aldrich with all my heart and 
soul ; I will never give him up—never—never—never !” 

‘‘No? Do you know you may compel me to take 
anvther oath myself, if you refuse.” 

‘*What one ?” 

‘You know I have said you are insane ?” 

“i do,” 

‘‘Very well; the oath to make that statement true, 


In this world, and the next—if there is 


It 


here in this lonely old house, before I am done with | 


"? 


you, Mrs, Senn 
* * 


* * * ¥ 


Spring grew into Summer. Summer ripened into 
Autumn. Autumn faded slowly Winterward. It was 
almost a year since Aldrich and Senn played chess to- 
gether. 

Aldrich attended to his business. 
loss, he did not show it. 


If he felt his great 
He was not a man to show his 


heart to the world. He was rich, He grewricher. ~ 


IT have loved him more years than you have | 


But you erred. You are his widow.” | 
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Jasper Jahnway traveled on the Continent, I suppose, 
Tam really not quite certain. Iam sure, however, that 
neither Prier nor Senn had the least idea of his where- 
abouts, 

Elsie—poor, sweet, pure, tender-hearted Elsie Senn— 
she kept her mind—with an effort. She was not yet 
| walking the road to ruin with which she had been threat- 
ened, but she wondered, sometimes, how long it would 
| be before she would find herself going—going slowly— 
_ going consciously and knowingly—going sadly and de- 
spairingly—but going inevitably—going mad! 

Lur But that isn’t necessary. Please excuse me 
this time. It is getting unpleasant to write about her. 

Prier and Senn were waiting still. Not very patiently. 
Not passively. Not without many plans and schemes, 


| with more of stolid determination than of faith in them. 


Not without advertising which didn’t pay, clews which 
were misleading, and trails followed until they led far 
away into other sins and sorrows—sins no less wicked, I 
| suppose, and sorrows no less sad—than those which, 
swinging through the widest circle of human depravity, 
began and ended in the room where Constance Craig and 
| her unborn babe suffered death. 

Prier and Senn were waiting, and—— 

“I wish I knew whether Jahnway could give us any 
more light ?”’ said Prier, one day. 

‘*So do I,” said Senn ; ‘‘do you suppose it is possible 
he has returned home yet ?” 

‘*T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

‘‘Suppose I go up to his place and see ?” 

‘The very thing,” said Prier ; ‘‘ suppose you do.” 

Aldrich, Jahnway, Elsie, Prier, Senn ; let me see? 
Are there any of the others we should remember in 
these days of fading Autumn ? Oh, yes; there is Patsy 
Gullens. 

Patsy had thought Jahnway a pirate, or pretended he 
did, and had been genuinely afraid of him. But now, 
with only an insane woman and her keeper there, Jahn- 
way Park was more attractive to him than it had formerly 
been. A pirate seemed a very genuine and a very terri- 
ble thing ; an insane person was almost beneath his con- 
tempt—especially if that person was so unfortunate as 
not to belong to the sex which Patsy believed monopo- 
lized all the good qualities (as he regarded good quali- 
ties) which there were in the world. 

And so, Patsy Gullens, undeterred by fear, now—and 
he had never, perhaps, been déterred by anything else— 
resolved to go up to Jahnway Park, some night, and look 
around, 

Patsy would have objected to being called a burglar, of 
course, but he had resolved to go inside the old mansion 
in order to satisfy his curiosity and gratify his desire for 
investigation. He had no doubt he would find the house 
securely fastened. He expected to have to break in. 

Mr. Gullens would very likely have protested, at least, 
| if you had been so unkind as to wound his sensitive soul 
by mentioning theft or robbery in connection with his 
name. But— 

‘*There’s lots of valuable property up there, I sup- 
pose, that is growing old and worthless for want of being 
used, I think it is almost a man’s duty to undo such a 
shameful state of things,” was what Mr. Patsy Gullens 


said to himself. 
x ¥ 


* % * * 


Mhe night was dark. : 

*‘Not too dark, but just about dark enough,” said the 
man who had just forced open one of the windows of the 
manson at Jahnway Park, and who now sat on the win- 
dow-ledge, one leg outside and one leg in, waiting in 
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much the way we may imagine Cesar waited (in a purely 
figurative sense, my dear reader, in a purely figurative 
sense,) ere he crossed the Rubicon. 

Then he swung his other leg over (I refer to Patsy Gul- 
lens and the window-ledge, not to Cwsar and the Rubi- 
con), and entered the room. 


He walked briskly, but noiselessly, across the room to | 


the dressing-table. He picked up Miss Bannottie’s watch, 
eLsent-mindedly. He examined it, with a preoccupied 
air. One could scarcely have been certain, when he 
placed the watch in his pocket, whether it was the result 
of purpose or of forgetfulness. Perhaps we had better 
compromise—and call it Habit! 

Mr. Gullens looked over the other articles on Miss 
Bannottie’s dressing-table. There were some articles of 
which he knew neither the names nor the uses ; he did 
not wait to examine them very closely; he felt that he 
scarcely had time. Mr. Gullens let nothing go unex- 
amined ; but he took nothing else than the watch there. 
It—to quote from the lady on whom he was calling —it was 
not remorse! It was simply because he didn’t see any- 
thing else he wanted. Miss Bannottie was usually a won- 
derfully beautiful woman ; do you remember the after- 
noon she slept with her door ajar, the Sunday of her 
return from meeting Samuel Lyman at Barron’s Boom- 
ville Bank ? Do you remember how she looked ? 

To-night, she had locked her door. She had fastened 
down her window. She had felt as secure from intrusion 
or danger—well, let us say as secure as Constance Craig 
had felt the evening before she died. Perhaps, had she 
started up from her slumbers, as Constance Craig had 
d »ne—— 


But we needn't dwell upon the suggestive topic. Lur- | 


line Bannottie slept on ; she slept soundly. 

Gullens turned toward the bed. He looked on the face 
of the sleeping woman. He drew back, greatly startled 
and not a little frightened. 


“Merciful God!” he said, not aloud, for he was a man | 


of too many and too varied experiences to allow himself 


to be surprised into making too much noise in a place | 


where his discovered presence would have been unpleas- 


antly compromising ; “is it possible the Devil is a | 


woman ? Or is she his sister ?” 

Lurline Bannottie had felt herself too secure. She had 
gone to sleep without leaving some wakeful faculty of 
ber mind on guard. Patsy Gullens had seen her when 
her face truly indexed her. That was all. 

Gullens didn’t remain in the room long after that. He 
would have liked to examine several other tables, a sug- 
gestive -looking desk, and a bureau which appeared 
promising. But, sv he reasoned, there were, perhaps, as 
good chances for plunder elsewhere in the house ; and— 
he should hate to wake ~p that slumbering fiend yon- 
der; and he shuddered a: the thought. 

He went out from Miss Bannottie’s room. He went 
through a number of rooms which were unused, in which 
he secured several valuable little keepsakes, and into 
several rooms occupied by servants, in which he got 
nothing. He opened another door. He stepped into 
another room. He closed the door behind him. 

A woman, a weary and worn-looking woman, but a 
beautiful one, nevertheless, opened her eyes, sat up in 
bed, faced him, spoke to him. 

**Oh, sir,” she cried, ‘‘have you come to help me! 
Help me, my good man ; help me an? save me.” 

*T ain't a good man,” growled Gullens, ‘‘and as for 
helping and saving you, I don’t know what you mean. 
Bat I do know that unless you lie down and keep still I 
shali have to kill you. Lie down and shut your eyes, 


like a clever little woman, or I'll put a bullet through 
you in just five seconds by this watch I’ve just pur- 
chased.” 

And he took out Lurline Bannottie’s watch and gravely 
looked at it. On the whole, I am afraid that Gullens 
had been drinking a little. 

“TI wish you would,” said the woman, quietly. 

**Wish I would do what ?” 

** Kill me.” 

**You don’t mean it, ma’am ?” 

“i ao,” 

**Then I sha’n’t do it.” 

At which she forgot herself enough to smile, and he 
followed her smile with a gruff laugh. After which, she 
was undoubtedly much safer than she would have been 
if Miss Bannottie, instead of Mr. Gullens, had been her 
| past-midnight visitor. 
| ‘It would be a quick way out of it all, and casier than 
the weary waiting,” said the woman. 

‘“*What would ? Being killed ?” 

“Ten,” 

“IT don’t much wonder you think so. You must find 
it hard living here all alone with her. She looks like the 
—the—like the Evil One, begging your pardon, ma’am— 
don’t she ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Elsie, so honestly and candidly 
that Gullens laughed again. 

‘No more do I,” he said, lightly ; ‘‘ maybe I shall, 
one of these days. Is she much care ?” 

“Whom do you mean ?” 

‘Why, the woman down-stairs ; the insane woman.”’ 

‘‘She isn’t insane. She is in charge here.” 

**The keeper ?” 

‘*T suppose she calls herself that.” 

Patsy now drew back a little from where he had been 
standing. 

**You—you don’t mean that you are the insane woman, 
do you ?” 

Elsie smiled gravely. 

*“She says I am,” she replied. 

Gullens drew nearer again. 

** That settles it,” he said, with an oath; ‘if she says 
you are, that proves you ain’t. I wouldn't believe her 
dying oath.” 

*Then—then will you help me? I—TI am in despe- 
rate need, and--—” 

“She keeps you locked up here ?” 

**She does.” 

**Then I will help you,” and he swore again ; ‘‘ that is, 
if—if you can keep still about this housebreaking.” 

**T have no other choice.” 

‘*That’s the sensible way to talk, ma’am. You are no 
fool, that’s certain. What's your message ?” 

“Tell him that Elsie is imprisoned.” 

** Yes ; tell whom ?” 
| Mr. Walter Aldrich.” 

** Where ?” 

**At Boomville.”’ 

** And where is Elsie imprisoned ?” 

**T don’t know the name of the place, but I suppose 
you do. Here.” 

Patsy Gullens whistled softly to himself. 

**Then I suppose you are Elsie, ain't you ?” he asked 

** Certainly.” 

** Well, Elsie, I'll do it. I'll tell Mr. Aldrich the sort 
of a beastly box you're in, and Me 

He began to look about the room. 

““What is it?” asked Mrs. Senn. 

“* Well—you—you see, I robbed the othur lady—and— 
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and—it might seem strange, and lead to her asking you 
awkward questions—if—if you weren’t served——”’ 

“T see.” 

She reached her hand under her, pillow. 
her watch. She handed it to him. 

“Ah! Many thanks, ma’am. I suppose I'll have to 
sell the rest of the little trinkets I found lying around 
here promiscuous like, but I shall never let this go out 
of my own possession. I shall keep it as a precious 
keepsake, your own free and fair gift, ma’am.” 

‘** Yes; please do. And you shall have much more, if 
you carry my message safely.” 

**T’ve said I'll take your message, and I will. I don’t 
expect pay for it, though. I have observed,” he con- 
{iuued, as he put Elsie’s watch in his pocket, “ that the 
average of folks ain’t generous—except when they can’t 
Lelp it.” 

He walked across the room to the window. 

‘*‘T don’t know as I shall find this as handy as the win- 
dow I came in at, one story lower,” he said, medi- 
tatively; ‘‘ but I think I'd rather risk the vines and the 
pillars than go back through the room where your keeper 
is, Elsie.” 

He wrenched the fastenings from the window. He 
broke a pane or two of glass, half carelessly and half 
maliciously. He threw up the window. He put one 
leg over the window-ledge, and waited again. 

‘IT must really be going, ma’am,” he said, as if some 
sort of apology were needed. 

He put his other leg over the window-ledge. 

**Good-night, Elsie; pleasant dreams, ma’am,” he 
said, And he was gone. 


She took out 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THEIR LAST DAY AT JAHNWAY PARK, 

‘““ Wet, sir, who are you? And what are you doing 
here ?” 

Miss Bannottie’s tone was severe. 
full of suspicion. 

The man to whom she had spoken took off his hat 
with a sudden awkwamd bow. 

**My name is Gullens, ma’am,” he said. ‘ Patsy-Gul- 
Jens, at your service.” Then he added, to himself, ‘‘ She 
}ooks more like an angel by daylight. I guess she must 
1uve had the nightmare the last time I saw her.” 

‘* Well, Gullens, what are you doing here ?” 

“Oh, nothing, ma’am, nothing much; only loafing 
around promiscuous like, and——” ; 

‘You lie. You know these are private grounds, do 
you not ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am. But I didn’t intend any harm.” 

**You did. You're a spy.” 

‘A what, ma’am 2?” 

**A spy, a-miserable spy.” 

** Well, now, ma’am, you hurt my feelings. I—I did 
not know you had any occasion for being so sensitive, or 
ae og 

“Stop! I have no time to bandy words with you! 
Iam in no mood for argument or foolishness. Empty 
your pockets !” 

“What ?” 

«Empty your pockets !” 

** What for ?” 

** Because I want to see what’s in them. Hurry! I 
am going to know if messages——” 

** Messages, ma’am ? Why. there is’t any one here to 
get messages but yourself. ‘ue insane lady wouldn’t 
know enough——” 


Her manner was 
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*‘Are you going to show me what you have in your 
pockets, or——” 

** Really —ma’am——’ 

**Or shall I have to make you do it ?” 

**You can’t do that! And I'll never—never— Oh, you 
devil! Would you kill——” 

She raised her hand. She struck at him, as she had 
struck at Jahnway in the Londox street. And he never 
raised his hand to ward off the fearful blow. She stooped 
down. She tore open his coat. She drew out a folded 
paper, red at its edges already. 

She read : 


J 


**My Daruine Exste: I am coming. 
most as soon as you receive this. 
so much to say. 

“You give me no particulars, but I suppose you are with Miss 
Bannottie. Is it povsible she has turned against you? Iam not 
in the confidence of Mr. Prier, but I think he is trying to find you 
and Miss Bannottie. I wonder why ? 

“It seems strange, dear little woman, that the first message 
you have sent me in all these months should be an appeal for 
help. It is pitiful that you had to select such a messenger as you 
did. If Lurline Bannottie has dared to lock a door against you, if 
she has spoken harshly, if if she has looked unkindly at you, I 
will make it cost her dear. 

**Come what may, I love you—I love you. 


I shall be with you al- 
I—I have so much to tell you; 


I —— 


Lurline Bannottie read no more. She tore the letter 
into fragments, her fingers frantic with a furious haste, 
and scattered them in the slowly widening pool of red 
which stained the earth and leaves—on the very spot, 
too, where Jasper Jahnway had once picked up a re- 
markable letter, if she had only known it. 

‘*T wish I dared serve her so,” she muttered ; ‘‘ but I 
am hard pressed, and dare not do it. I must have some- 
thing better than her dead body to give them when the 
time comes for me to buy their silence and my own 
safety.” 

She looked down on Patsy Gullens, for a moment, as 
he lay there, gaunt and white, his sightless eyes staring 
at the sky. Then she turned away her head. 

‘*Heshould have known better than to have dared do 
such a thing,” she said, grimly, as she walked away and 
left the dead man behind her. 

Dead ? 

Yes, dead ! 

Dead in a moment, without a heartbeat between dan- 
ger and oblivion. Cowardly, degraded, mean, wicked— 
and dead because there was somewhere in his dark soul 
a feeling of pity for suffering innocence, and a spark of 
chivalry kindled in behalf of wronged womanhood. A 
tear and a prayer for Patsy Gullens! I have no desire 
to judge him. Have you ? 

Lurline Bannottie walked slowly back to the house. 
She did not give a second thought to the man she had 
left down in the glen behind her; she was thinking 
solely of her future. Her face worked nervously, almost 
spasmodically, responsive to the emotion in her soul, 
and 

What was that, kind reader ? 

Oh, no, indeed! It was not remorse ; no—it was not 
remorse ! 

She called in all her servants. She paid them liberally. 
She gave them wages for months in advance. Then she 
dismissed them all. 

**T shall need none of you any longer,” she said. ‘I 
am going away from here, this very day. Leave dinner 
on the table ; leave the horses harnessed in the barn ; 
put the saddle and bridle on my own horse, that I may 
mount and ride away if I should choose to go in that 
way. And now, pack up your personal effects; the 
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coachman will drive, and you will all ride to Jahnway 
Station. The coach and team ave to be left there until 
called for. Now you all know my wishes; attend to 
them.” 

There was much wondering, and some muttering, 
among the servants. Mrs. Brown, as they knew her, had 
certainly acted strangely ; -but they had found Mrs. 
Brown’s actions strange more than once before. So 
they submitted in a better spirit than might otherwise 
have been true. They did exactly as she had said; 
they did it exactly when she said. Miss Bannottie had 
taught them to respect Mrs. Brown, whether they liked 
her or not—and to obey her. 

And all the time taken for the packing of her servants’ 
belongings, all the time it took to prepare the dinner, all 
the time it took the coachman to make ready the team 
and saddle-horse she would never use, as well as the 
team he was to drive to Jahnway Station and leave—shall 
I say for ever, since she will never call for it ?—all this 
time she walked up and down behind the house, watch- 
ing to see that none of them all went down the path to- 
ward the glade near the stream, where the sun shone hot 
upon the face of him who had been her latest victim. 

Up and down; up and down; up and down. To and 
fro across the garden, with a step which was as regular 
as though it had been beating in time to music—a step 
which neither faltered nor hurried. 

She crushed the bright leaves beneath her feet, the 
cast-off garments of the dying Autumn-time rustling 
noisily as she stood over them. 

Rich-colored flowers, hot from the scarcely forgotten 
noontimes of the vanished Summer, nodded and bowed 
at her. 

The trees, half bare, gave her no shade; the grass, 
crisp and brown, bent and broke under her dainty feet. 

The unclouded sky “bent brightly over her. And be- 
yond that sky, He ruled who had ordained that this day 
should be, for her, the beginning of the end ! 

She was thinking as she walked, walked and watched, 
the way leading down to where murder had left its dead. 
Surely she needed to think. 

Surely she needed to plan. But, in beside all her 
plots and plans, came one retrospective thought ; not a 
thought of remorse—not yet—but a half-sad, wondering 
question as to why her life had been what it had; a 
thought which, centring on Aldrich, as all the thoughts 
and purposes of her life had, went out beyond him and 
included more ; ‘a wonder whether she could have lived 
happy, died honored, and—and—and all the rest, if she 
had happened to have known Jahnway first. 

The wheels rattled down the drive. She looked uP. 
The coach, with all her servants, was almost out of sight. 
Not one of them looked back ; not one waved a handker- 
chief or kissed a hand to her; they had no reason to 
look back, had they ? And yet, Miss Bannottie sighed ; 
this manner of their going away had touched and hurt 
her more than she usually allowed herself to be touched 
and hurt. She would have given more to have had the 
memory of some kindly words of farewell from them, 
than she would to have given back life again to Patsy 
Gullens, or—hunted as she was, desperate as she was— 
even to Constance Craig. 

But they went away without a word or a look of kind- 
ness for their employer, and left her alone to do as she 
could with her prisoner—and her dead ! 

Miss Bannottie went slowly in. She walked thought- 
fully through the hall. She was about to ascend to Mrs, 
Senn’s room. But—— 

There was suddenly a loud ring at the door-bell ! 
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She went to the door herself. She opened it. 

The man there did not know her ; he had never seen 
her face ; but she knew him; she knew him only too 
well. She had played her last desperate moves in the 
mighty game of life with the understanding that he was 
off the board permanently. And now, whether the see 
had given up its dead or not, there he stood, the most 
powerful piece Prier could_have played, perhaps, to give 
her check and force checkmate! The man was Gilbert 
Senn. 

‘“*Good-morning, madam,” said he, courteously, remov- 
ing his hat ; ‘‘is Mr. Jahnway at home? and may I~” 

He paused. He was no longer looking at the woman. 
He was looking at something she wore. His face grew 
ashen. His limbs trembled beneath him. 

““Good God!” Senn exclaimed ; ‘are you Lurline 
Bannottie ?” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Senn, I am Miss Bannottie.” 

‘**Is—is Mrs. Senn here ?” 

‘*No, sir,” she lied to him. 

But he was looking her straight in the face. 
he understood her. 

**T do not believe you,” he said. 

**You ate very complimentary, sir.” 

‘And Iam going in to look for her.” 

‘*No, you are not. This is my house, for the time 
being, and I forbid your going.” 

‘‘But she is my wife, and I have a right to go.” 

*You’ve not seen fit to assert your husbandly au- 
thority before,” sneered Miss Bannottie. 

“No. And I shall not assert it now over this poor 
girl who has suffered so at your hands.” 

‘And at yours, Mr. Senn ; do not forget that.” 

“T know it. ButIam goingin. She is inside, and I 
am going in to see her.” 

Miss Bannottie let her hand fall into the pocket of her 
dress. 

‘** Mr. Senn, I lied to you. 
not going in.” 

“Tam. Stand aside.” 

“T will not. Attempt to pass me, and I'll serve you 
as——” 

‘**As you did Constance Craig ? Is that it ?” 

‘* Yes, you——” 

‘No, I think you won’t. I think that while Walter 
Aldrich and Elsie Sena both live I am reasonably safe 
from you.” 

His remark struck home. The wretched woman drew 
her hand from her pocket, empty. She leaned, pale and 
trembling, against the side of the doorway. He walked 
past her into the house to which she had denied him ad- 
mission, and she never raised her hand to prevent it. 
She did not even raise her voice again in protest. 

He went in. She could hear him going from room to 
room, opening door after door which had only emptiness 
behind them. She heard him go up the stairs. She 
heard him try the locked door of Elsie Senn’s room, 
And then—— 

She raised her head ; she stood up straight again. 

‘IT wonder where the dead man lived, and who he was, 
and how long it will be before they miss him, and 
whether there is any good reason why they should seek 
for him here ?” she said desperately to herself; “and I 
wonder how long it will be before Senn comes out with 
his bride, ha! ha! ha! and whether I shall have time— 
time——” 

She walked down the steps. 


He felt 


She is inside. But you are 


She walked down the 


drive, until a turn shut her from view of the house. She 
turned and shook her clinched hand in that direction, 
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‘Curse you !” she said, bitterly ; ‘‘I wish I could do | house of the fearful memory in the distance, as he faced 


here for you both what I did at Boomville for Samuel 
Lyman. But—I haven't time. And—I am not quite sure 
I dare.” 

Then she turned and ran, ran regardless of the thorns 
which reached out to hold her back, regardless of the 
stones which cut her thin shoes and bruised her tender 
feet, ran—ran—ran— regardless of everything but a des- 
perate fear of pursuit, and a desperate hope for safety, 
ran as though there had been a madwoman at Jahnway 
Park, in very truth, and as though she had her freedom 
at last—and meant to keep it! 

And Senn put his shoulder against the locked door 
which stood between him and his wife, crushed it down 
by a sudden push, and stepped over the splintered wreck 
into her room. 

“* Mis—ter—Senn !” she cried, starting to her feet, and 
facing him in tearful and pale-faced amazement. 

‘* Have no fears, madam, I am here to serve you.” 

“You core 1s a friend, then ?” 

“As a fricitd,” he repeated, solemnly ; ‘‘as a friend, 
and as no more.” 

“Thank God,” she ejaculated; then added, kindly, 
“‘and thank you!” 

‘*T—I think there is not much time to lose,” he said ; 
“will you answer me a few questions ?” 

‘“‘As many as you wish.” 

‘*First then, what sort of a woman is Lurline Ban- 
nottie ?” 

Elsie shuddered. 

“‘A fiend,” she replied. 

‘*Have you known that long ?” 

‘*Not until since I have lived here.’ 

**She was once your friend ?” 

‘‘She was. I called her the best friend I had ever had 
in all my life.” 

‘‘Whose is that ornament she wears in her hair ; the 
one with the cross set with pearls ?” 

“Tt is hers.” 

** Did you ever borrow it ? Did you ever wear it ?” 

“Yes ; I have worn it just twice.” 

“Can you tell me when? Do you remember well 
enough for that ?” 

‘*God knows I have reason to remember,” she said. 

‘Then in God’s name tell me, and tell me at once,” he 
cried. 

“Twill. Once, the first time, was the night I—you— 
the night I became Mrs. Senn.” ' 

“Thank God! And the other time ?” 

‘‘In the court-room, where you were on trial.” 

‘* Mrs. Senn,” said Gilbert, solemnly, ‘‘ I have wronged 
you deeply. Let me explain it all, and then plead for 
your forgiveness.” 

And he sat down beside her and told her all he knew 
of the strange story in which the murder of Constance 
Craig was the centre and the circumference. 

He told of his work, of his sickness, of his discharge ; 
he told of his loneliness, his homesickness, of his attempt 
to reach home on foot ; he related his experiences as a 
tramp, his refusal to sell his ring, his borrowing the 
money he had borrowed, his turning into the country. 

He narrated the loss of his ring, his unavailing search 
for it, his suspicion of the woman who passed him, his 
act of following her. 

He told of what he had seen at the house of Constance 
Craig, of the terrible tragedy wrought there by the one 
who wore his ring on her finger and the strange cross of 
pearls in her hair. 

He led her, in imagination, with him, as he left the 


” 
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death himself, as Aldrich saved him from it at the peril 
of his own life, as he found honorable employment by 
Aldrich’s aid, as he grew older and wiser in the ser- 
vice of the man he always loved, and to whom he was 
always faithful. 

He pictured the robbery of the bank, his suspicion of 


-her, his resolve to save Aldrich. 


He told of the memories awakened by one article of 
her bridal toilet, of his broader and more horrible sus- 
picion of her which was given life and energy when he 
was arrested for the murder of Constance Craig, of his 
resolve to shield her from the consequences of the crime 
because she bore his name. He told her of the trap Miss 
Bannottie had set for her in robbing the bank, intending, 
doubtless, to make her father a beggar, hoping to induce 
Aldrich to discard her ; and leaving the rings to connect 
her with the murder of Constance Craig. 

He talked long, earnestly, eloquently. He told more 
than I have recapitulated here. He tried, faithfully, to 
tell all there was to tell. 

She, in turn, told much. 

‘*We often dressed alike, Lurline and I,” she said, 
‘which accounts for the dress I wore into the bank 
being like the one she had herself worn in. I only won- 
der how she learned the combination. Perhaps I talked 
in my sleep.” 

She told of her experiences as Miss Bannottie’s pris- 
oner. She tried to make all plain and clear to her new- 
fonnd friend. 

“‘And now,” he questioned her, ‘‘can you find it in 
your heart to pardon me ?” 

She put her hand in his. 

“Fully,” she said; “since you did it for love of 
Walter, and prompted by your truth and loyalty.” 

** And you will secure a divorce, will you not, so that 
you may marry him ?” 

She shook her head. 

**T think not,” she replied ; or, rather, I am certain of 
it. Should we outlive you, Walter and I, I should cer- 
tainly become his wife, for I love him with all my heart 
and soul and strength. But I took my bonds upon me of 
my own accord, and I shall never cast them off. Nay,” 
as she saw a shadow upon his face, ‘‘I do not desire your 
death ; such a thought, though sometimes suggested to 
me by Lurline Bannottie, never found a lodgment in 
my brain, even when I thought you the most wicked of 
men and myself the most unfortunate of women. I sin- 
cerely wish you long life and happiness, Mr. Senn, as I 
am sure you know that Walter will, also, when he knows 
all. It is not the life of my hopes, the life of my girlish 
dreams. But life is worth any woman’s living when it 
gives her the love of a man like Walter Aldrich and the 
friendship of such a man as you have shown yourself 
to be.” 

They left the room. They descended the stairs. They 
looked for Miss Bannottie. You know they looked in 
vain. Then they went up-stairs again. 

**Prier will hunt her down and settle with her,” said 
Senn ; ‘you need have no fear of that.” 

‘‘Tam sorry. I pity Lurline Bannottie.” 

‘Do you? Sometimes I am afraid do. But Prier 
don’t. Prier will be merciless. Since she killed Con- 
stance Craig, he will follow her to the death. Once, he 
only despised and loathed her. But when she laid the 
shadow of her life across his path a second time ‘a 

**A second time? Ido not understand you ?” 

“Do you not? I half fancied I had told you that 
among all the rest. I have not known it many days 
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myself, though. It is a sad story. 
can bear to hear it ?” 

**T think so.” 

“I assure you, you don’t know how wicked Lurline 
Bannottie is.” 

No? Do you think you do, Mr. Gilbert Senn? If 
you do, leave your wife for a few moments, run down the 
lonely path to the wild glen, and come back and report. 
I think neither you nor any other man knows, or ever did 
know, or ever can, how grandly good a true woman can 
be—nor how low a bad woman may fall ! 

“No,” she replied; ‘but I would like to hear the 
story.” ; 

“It’s a short one, fortunately, and won't take long 
in the telling. Prier had a twin-brother. He loved 
him more than his own life. His brother met Lurline 
Bannottie somewhere, at a Summer resort on the sea- 
shore, I believe, and fell in love with her. She led him 
on, until he was so infatuated that he felt he could not 
live without her. Then she laughed at his mad words of 
love, sent him away, and——” 

“* Well ?” 

**He killed himself. ‘The law cannot touch her for 
that,’ said Prier to me, ‘and I am the servant of the law 
in its relations to Lurline Bannottie. But, morally, his 
blood is on her head. God will call it murder.’ ” 

‘* Perhaps—perhaps she did not mean to hurt him. 
Tt may be that she thought it possible that she should 
come io love him, until she found at the last that it was 
impossible.” 

“No. Listen, Mrs. Senn. You had a man named 
Lyman in your employ. Don’t turn away your face—I 
have almost forgotten that you turned me away to put 
him in charge of your business. Prier and myself have 
found out a great deal about him lately, though there are 
many other things we'd like to know of him that we 
don’t—some questions regarding him that we shall un- 
doubtedly never find answers to. Whether a certain let- 
ter was written to him, for instance. Mr. Lyman lived 
here at Jahnway Park, by-the-way, for a short time, in 
some peculiar capacity, and has been a frequent visitor 
here (not to the owner, but to some of the servants), even 
as late as since my arrest.” 

‘Yes ; but are you not wandering from the subject ?” 

‘*Not far. Please have patience. Let me tell the story 
in my own way. This gentleman was distantly related to 
Mr. Craig, too, the husband who was drowned, as you 
remember having heard, and had some business transac- 
tions with him. We have reason to believe that Miss 
Bannottie went to Mrs. Craig’s house, the night she mur- 
dered that lady, to obtain possession of some document, 
ssome business paper, we don’t know what.” 

**Well ? What connection had Lyman with Miss Ban- 
nottie’s refusal of Prier’s twin-brother ?” 

‘** This : At the time Mr. Prier’s brother met her for the 
first time, during all the weeks of his acquaintance with 
her, and for a long time after his tragic death, she was 
Samuel Lyman’s wife !” 

‘* Married ? Lurline Bannottie married ?” 

** Certainly.” 

** But I never heard her lament Mr. Lyman’s death.” 

*‘No. She had been separated from him, legally sepa- 
rated, for years. He obtained the divorce, I believe, and 
I think that there had been trouble between them even 
before the episode of Prier’s brother. She was in Eu- 
rope when Mr. Lyman died, and—— But I see I am tir- 
ing and horrifying you. You have no idea how wicked 
Lurline Bannottie has been.” 

No? Do you think you have, Mr. Gilbert Senn ? 


Do you think you 
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Until you learn how Samuel Lyman died, until you 
know that Lurline Bannottie was noi in Europe when he 
was tried by the fire, you will not know more of her evil 
life than you do now. You know all you can know in 
this world ; as for the next—be patient, Gilbert Senn, 
you may not have long to wait ! 

‘*She played a desperate game in the letter she sent 
me,” said Senn, ‘‘ If I had declined Aldrich’s aid I should 
undoubtedly have suffered death in her place.” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

** And a more desperate game in the anonymous letter 
to Prier, of which he told me and of which I have told 
you. She meant to cast such a suspicion upon Aldrich as 
would part you and him for ever, no matter what else 
happened.” 

*T have no doubt of that,” said Elsie, and she grew 
white and trembled. 

** And very likely thought she could get him in such a 
situation that she could exact the price she desired, in 
payment for the silence of her lying lips. The price of 
his hand and his name, at least, though his heart was 
elsewhere.” 

**T believe it.” 

** Prier’s life has been shadowed by all this. Strong, 
able, acute, there is still one weak spot in his mental 
make up—one place where I fancy the eyes of a man who 
loves him, as I sincerely do, can detect the scar of the 
blow which has fallen, again and again, upon his mind 
and soul.” 

**T do not understand you; please explain.” 

‘‘T will. Prier has always been a detective, since he 
has done any work in the world at all. I learned that at 
the Boston office of the agency by which he is employed. 
But—his recent life, for a half-score of years or so, has 
been clouded by this tragedy of the half-sister he so 
tenderly loved. Would it be strange if he sometimes 
fancied that in the happy days of the long-ago his em- 
ployment was other than it is now? He often claims to 
have studied this, or to have done that, before he became 
a detective. As quaint as he is good, as eccentric as he is 
noble, as full of a fine sense of humor as he is of the 
wisdom of his profession, I still sometimes think——” 

“Yes. You think what ?” 

“That a man with a giant intellect may yet be par- 
tially mentally crippled ; that he not only tells the sto- 
ries he does, but actually believes them !” 

Senn arose. Elsie followed his example. She gath- 
ered her few articles of clothing and jewelry, he giving 
what assistance he could. They packed them into two 
small valises. Then they descended the stairs, for a 
second time, walked out from the grand and gloomy old 
house, under the glory of the light of sunset, and walked 
away together—away from Jahnway Park, for ever / 

And in the early evening, with the moonlight falling 
cold and white about him and the men who came with 
him, Walter Aldrich came. Came to find the house 
empty, the rooms desolate, and the moonbeams lying 
colder and whiter than elsewhere on the stony face of 
the man who had been his messenger—the man who had 
dared the wrath of Lurline Bannottie—the man who had 
weighed her courage and her cruelty against his manly 
strength, and had found himself wanting. 

Walter Aldrich went away again, hurriediy and dis- 
heartened—went away and left all as he had found it. 
Left the dinner untasted, for the rats to feast upon, for 
the spiders to spin their webs across, for the foul touch 
of all manner of crawling things, for dust and decay and 
oblivion! Left the horses harnessed in their stalls, to 
die of starvation, to decay slowly, and to be found as 
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harnessed skeletons, white and clean and smooth, in some 
one of the possible days of the distant years which are 
coming. Left the priceless paintings for the mold ; 
left the fine carpets and costly furniture for the moth ; 
left the metal ornaments for the corroding rust, the walls 
for slow disintegration, all —all—for the unforbidden 
fingers of those awful powers of Nature which for ever 
pull down, and build not up again. 

Farewell, Jasper Jahnway! The doors of your house 
stand wide open ; they have buried a dezd man where 
the shadow of your home will fall upon his grave at 
noonday. Farewell ! 

The doors of your house stand wide open. What care 
you? You will never cross its threshold again. The 
windows will fall away from their places ; the birds of 
the night will flutter in and make their nests there ; the 
wild beasts will not disdain your drawing-rooms for a 
dwelling-place ; the serpents will crawl where you once 
lay down to sleep. What care you ? 

Your dream is almost true, Jasper Jahnway—the one 
you dreamt by the fireside, sleeping on your floor, the 
roar of the storm outside seeming a fitting finale to your 
day—an appropriate requiem for the dead, whose partial 
history had just come to your hands, Your dream is 
almost true. But not quite. You are a wanderer, Jahn- 
way Park is no longer your home—and never will be 
again. But it was not the ‘‘man outside” who pro- 
nounced the fiat which made it as itis. What hag been 
done you have done yourself. 

Farewell, Jasper Jahnway. 

And yet I hate to let you go! I would like to open 
the records of your earlier life, your strange and event- 
ful life, your story of trial and suffering—and the pas- 
sion you then thought was love. But over it all, re- 
luctantly, regretfully, tearfully, I set the stone of silence, 
strike it sharply into its place, and turn away for ever. 

I would like to stand by you when you read, as you 
will some day, of the fate of-Luzline Bannottie, and see 
whether your eyes moisten or your hands tremble. I 
would like to be by you—but may the years to then be 
many—when you learn in your own person that life is a 
vapor and all men are mortal. I— But it may not be? 

Farewell! Those who read this history, in which so 
many have lived and loved and acted—and from which 
some, alas! have gone, while more are going—will not 
call you the hero. And I cannot say they should. 

But, ‘“‘to him who overcometh” I cannot deny the 
emotion I feel. Farewell, Jasper Jahnway. J love you 


best of all! ( To be continued.) 


WIT AND WITS. 


Waar is wit ? The question has often been asked and 
often answered —with more or less felicity. But, in 
truth, nothing is more difficult to define. The Spirit of 
Wit is like a Proteus. It is full of ‘nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes.” It is epigram, pun, satire, extrava- 
ganza, repartee—sometimes as rainbow-winged and 
mocking as an Ariel, sometimes as sly and elvish as a 
Puck, sometimes as savage as Dante’s black-winged 
domon Draghignazzo, wheeling with his iron prong above 
the lake of pitch. In truth, wit varies like the minds of 
men, And itis a curious thing to note how the wit of 
one mind differs from another’s, according to the faculties 
from which it springs. 

Let us take some illustrations. 

Dr. Johnson is the type of a large class—the class of 
those who have the wit of intellect. His wit was the 


result of a natural penetrating keenness of mind, which 
detected at a glance the weakest point in an opponent’s 
armor, and struck at that point with a giant’s strength. 
Perhaps no man.ever surpassed the burly Doctor in the 
‘retort courteous” (pleasantly so callac), which some- 
times pierces like an arrow, and sometimes knocks down 
an opponent like a bludgeon. It is difficult to open 
Boswell without alighting on an instance. We will take 
the first that comes. A Scotchman who once heard him, 
in spite of his dislike to the Scotch, praise Buchanan, 
asked him, with an air of triumph, ‘‘ Ah, Doctor, what 
would you have said of Buchanan if he had been an 
Englishman ?” The reply was quita a model of John- 
sonian wit. ‘‘I could not then have said of him what I 
will say of him now, that he is the only man of genius 
his country has produced.” 

All Johnson’s best things are of this kind. Fancy he 
had none ; and the wit of fancy, with its firefly gambols, 
not only was not his, but made him angry. A pun en- 
raged him ; a piece of wild extravaganza was against his 
cast of mind. Wit of the same species as his own—the 
wit of Swift, the wit with which Pope and Dryden took 
immortal vengeance on their foes—he appreciated well, 
and loved as a virtuoso loves old wine. But it is prob- 
able that he would have seen very little wit in much of 
Sydney Smith, and none at all in Hood. 

There was, no doubt, one side of Sydney Smith’s rich 
wit which Johnson would have welcomed —the short, 
sharp, weighty sayings on life and human nature which 
have so much in common with his own. ‘Yes, you will 
find people ready enough to act the Good Samaritan, 
without the oil and the twopence.” Such a saying only 
requires to*be ushered in with a “Sir,” to be in the very 
manner of Johnson and worthy of his best. 

But though Sydney Smith could thus rival Johnson 
in Johnson’s own domain, his own peculiar realm was 
one which Johnson could not enter. His wit was, at his 
best, the perfect wit of fancy. His well-known ‘saying, 
for example, that a certain dean deserved to be preached 
to death by wild curates, is one which it is impossible 
even to imagine in the mouth of Johnson. It is pre- 
cisely one of those things which could have sprung up 
in no other mind than that which actually produced it. 
It bears, like wine, the tang of its own soil. The wit of 
it bears no resemblance to the wit of intellect. Reason 
has no part in it ; the wit of. famcy is ‘the insane root, 
which takes the reason prisoner.” It would be hard to 
prove by logic where its merit lies. As Charles Lamb 
said of the story of the Oxford scholar who met a porter 
carrying a hare and asked him was it his own hare or a 
wig —‘‘ There is no excusing this, and no resisting it. 
A man may blot ten sides of paper in attempting a defense 
of it against a critic who should be laughter-proof.” It 
is, in short, the wit of fancy, and to fancy only it appeals. 

Such was the most characteristic wit of Sydney Smith. 
Every idea that entered his mind seemed to be attended 
by a ludicrous image. Some one asked him what he 
thought of the Lord Mayor. ‘I felt myself in his pres- 
ence,” he said, “like the Roman whom Pyrrhus tried to 
frighten with an elephant, and remained calm.” We will 
take one other example—one out of hundreds. ‘* My 
dear Rogers,” he observed to the poet, ‘‘ if we were both 
in America, we should be tarred and feathered; and 
lovely as we both are by nature, I should be an ostrich 
and you an emu.” 

No man, we think, ever equaled Sydney Smith in the 
wit of extravaganza. He understood better than any 
other the artistic use of exaggeration. Mere exaggeration 
is not wit; nor can we lay down any law for making it 
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become so. 
rule or method, but by a certain natural happy instinct, 
impossible to analyze, but which acts by intuition. It 
was in this faculty that Sydney Smith excelled all men. 
We will take a few examples : 


“The Scots would have you believe they can ripen fruit; and, 
to be candid, I must own that in remarkably warm Summers I 
have tasted peaches that made most excellent pickles.” 


Part of the effect of this is due, no doubt, to the art 
with which it is expressed—to its air of candid confes- 
sion, which seems to be yielding the point in favor of the 
Scots, at the very moment when it tells so ludicrously 
against them. Again : 

“When so showy a woman as Mrs. appears at a place, 


though there is no garrison within twelve miles, the horizon is 
immediately clouded with majors.” 


In this case it is not so much the mere exaggeration 
which gives it its effect, as the grotesquerie of the picture 
which it presents to the mind’s eye. Again: 


“Such is the horror the French have of our cuisine, that at the 
dinner given in honor of Guizot at the Athenzum, his cook was 
heard to exclaim, ‘Ah, mon pauvre maitre ! je ne le reverrai plus !” 


It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that Guizot’s 
cook, of course, never ‘‘ exclaimed ” anything of the kind, 
and that Sydney Smith invented the whole story. And 
a fine example of artistic exaggeration it is. 

Theodore Hook was a wit of a different order. Wit, in 
him, sprang from an astonishingly fertile fancy, intense 
vivacity, and an ever-rushing flood of words. He was 
probably the only really great improvisatore ever born in 
England. His extempore faculty has never, among us, 
been equaled or approached ; and he had, besides, that 
strange personal magic which makes every word seem 
ten times wittier than if any one else had said it. His 
writings probably give a very faint notion of what he was 
in company. In this respect, his case resembles that of 
the great actors of the past; we are obliged to take his 
reputation, for the most part, on the testimony of others. 
But that testimony is singularly striking. His habit of 
sitting down to the piano, and breaking out into song, 
of which the words, and often the music, were composed 
at the moment ; bringing in, as he went along, allusions 
to each of his listeners in turn, or to the incidents of the 
evening—the ease and happiness with which this was 
done seems to have struck his contemporaries almost 
with a sense of the miraculous. The following ‘account 
of one of these performances—it occurs in Lockhart’s 
sketch in the Quarterly Review—is interesting on two 
accounts. It not only shows us Hook; it shows us 
Coleridge also, and in a curious light: 


“The first time I ever witnessed one of his performances was at 
a gay young bachelor’s villa at Highgate, when the other lion was 
one of a very different breed, Mr. Coleridge. Much claret had 
been shed bofore the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ proclaimed that he could 
swallow no more of anything, unless it were punch. The mate- 
rials were forthwith procured—the bowl was planted before the 
poet, and, as he proceeded in his concoction, Hook, unbidden, 
took his place at the piano. He burst into a bacchanal of egre- 
gious luxury, every line of which had reference to the author of 
‘Lay Sermons’ and the ‘ Aids to Reflection.’ The room was be- 
coming excessively hot; the first specimen of the new compound 
was handed to Hook, who paused to quaff it, and then, exclaim- 
ing that he was stifled, flung his glass through the window. Cole- 
ridge rose with the aspect of a benignant patriarch, and demol- 
ished another pane—the example wae followed generally— the 
window was a sieve in an instant—the kind host was furthest from 
the mark, and his gomet made havoc of the chandelier. The roar 
of laughter was drowned in Hook’s resumption of the song—and 


window, and chandelier, and the peculiar shot of each individual | 


It sueceeds, when it does succeed, not bv | 


destroyer, had apt, and in many cases exquisitely witty, com- 
memoration. In walking home with Mr. Coleridge he entertained 

and me with a most excellent lecture on the distinction be- 
tween talent and genius, and declared that Hook was as true a 
genius as Dante—that was his example.” 


The picture of Coleridge, inspired by claret, thus 
‘sounding on his way,” like Chaucer's Scholar, in the 
middle of the night, is very characteristic and very amus- 
ing. And the text which he expounded is one full of 
interest, and may well detain us for a moment. What 
did Coleridge mean by saying that Hook was as true a 
genius as Dante? The assertion, at first sight, appears 
extravagant—a mere flight of fancy. Yet a little re- 
flection will show that it is strictly true. What is genius ? 
It is the faculty which effects easily, instinctively, and 
without knowledge of its own mode of acting, res. jlts 
which the intellect alone is unable, by any effort, to at- 
tain. The brain-power of Bacon and the brain-power of 
Newton put together could not have produced either the 
‘* Inferno’ nor one of Hook’s songs. Hook, like Dante, 
could do one thing which no other man who ever lived 
was capable of ever doing; and this is not talent, but 
genius. Some such course of reasoning as this it was, 
we cannot doubt, but adorned with every grace of lan- 
guage and play of fancy, that on this occasion ‘‘the old 
man eloquent” poured forth upon the midnight air. 

There is another faculty of Hook’s which deserves 
consideration., His love of practical joking is well-known. 

We are accustomed, and generally quite justly, to 
regard the race of practial jokers with no friendly eye. 
Their exploits usually display not only want of feeling, 
but want of sense. The clown’s stock joke, to tie a piece 
of string across a street, in order to see the passengers 
fall down and break their legs, is worthy of a clown ; 
to send a man ten miles on a fool’s errand is not above 
the capacity of a fool. But Hook’s exploits, at their best, 
were of a far different kind. Lockhart has left us an ac- 
count of one of these, which, as his article is not wideiy 
known, we will permit ourselves to quote in full : 


“He and Mathews, as they were rowing to Richmond, were 
suddenly bitten by the sight of a placard at the foot of a Barnes 
garden —‘ Nobody permitted to land here—offenders prosecuted with 
the utmost Rigor of Law.’ Thereupon followed their instant de- 
barkation on the forbidden paradise—the fishing line converted 
into a surveyor’s measuring tape—their solemn pacing to and fro 
on the beautiful lawn—Hook, the surveyor, with his book and 
pencil in hand—Mathews, the clerk, with the cord and walking- 
stick, both soon pinned into the exquisite turf; the opening of the 
parlor-door, and flery approach of the napkined alderman—the 
comedians’ cool, indifferent reception of him and his indignant in- 
quiries ; their gradual announcement of their being the agents of 
the Canal Company, settling where the new cut is to cross the old 
gentleman’s pleasaunce; his alarm and horror, which call forth 


| the unaffected regrets and commiseration of the unfortunate offi- 


cials, ‘never more pained than with such a duty;’ the alderman’s 
suggestion that they had better walk in and talk the matter over; 
their anxious examination of watches and reluctant admission 
that they might spare a quarter of an hour —‘ but alas! no use, 
they fear, none whatever’—the entry of the dining-room—the 
turkey just served—the pressing invitation to taste a morsel—the 
excellent dinner—the fine old Madeira—the bottle of pink cham- 
pagne, ‘a present from My Lord Mayor ’— the discussion of half a 
dozen of claret and of the projected branch of the canal—the City 
knight’s arguments getting more and more weighty—‘ Really this 
business must be reconsidered—one bottle more, dear gentlemen’ 
—till, at last, it is getting dark—they are eight miles from West- 
minster Bridge—Hook bursts out into song and relates the whole 
transaction, winding up with: 
“**Sir, we greatly approve of your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook— 
My friend’s Mr. Mathews, the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook !’” 


Now this, it need scarcely be observed, could never 
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nave been either conceived or executed, except by a 
wan of the very rarest gifts. It is a little comedy, played 
in real life, bya born actor. It is a thing which, as 
far as we can tell, no other man who ever lived could 
have conceived und carried out in detail. Coleridge 
would certainly have called it genius. It is suffi- 
cient for us to note that it is marked by a character 
quite its own. 

Sheridan had every kind of wit, both of intellect and 
fancy. But, unless we are mistaken, he had no style 
which stands alone, distinct from that of any other man. 
He had nothing corresponding to Hook’s extempore 
faculty, or to Sydney Smith’s amazing witchery of fancy. 
His best things were the result of thought and prepara- 
tion ; and the germ, even of these, was often borrowed. 
Yet Sydney Smith and Hook put together could not 
have produced ‘*The School for Scandal.” Nor need 
we say that Sheridan was much more than a great wit. 
He wrote, it is true, the wittiest comedy on the stage ; 
but he also delivered in Parliament the finest speech ever 
pronounced before the Speaker's chair. His mind was a 
curious compound of the great and little—and his wit 
bore the impression of his mind. In the debates of the 
House it sparkled like some rare spar among a heap of 
pebbles. His power over that august assembly resembled 
a sort of spell—now, as with the speech on Warren 
Hastings, arousing such a tempest of excitement that no 
other speaker could be heard—now gravely bamboozling 
the King’s most faithful Commons with a piece of 
jargon which sounded something like a Greek quotation, 
and which he pretended was out of Pindar. His wit, 
like an elephent’s proboscis, could uproot an oak-tree, 
or pick up apin. It could make great statesmen look 
little and ridiculous. It could swindle a tradesman out 
of a pair of boots. It could proclaim, as he was picked 
up in the gutter, full of wine, that his name was Wilber- 
force, and that he was not often thus. Regarding this 
last case, it may be noted that Sheridan was seldom too 
far gone for a bonmot. On another occasion his doctor, 


finding him engaged with the sixth bottle, gravely | 


warned him that he was infallibly destroying the coats of 
his stomach. ‘Then,” replied Sheridan, coolly filling 
his glass, ‘‘my stomach must digest in its waistcoat.” 
A more interesting, a more extraordinary character 
than Sheridan’s never existed in this world. But his 
wit, as we have said, resembled rather the wit of all other 
men put together than any striking faculty which be- 
longed to himself alone. And doubtless 
reason why he has been made to stand godfather to more 


jokes, good and bad, that were not his, than any other | 


man who ever lived. 

Douglas Jerrold had something in common with both 
Hook and Sydney Smith. But on the whole his wit has 
a peculiar flavor, not to be mistaken, which marks it as 
his own. It is bitterer than Hook’s ; it is less original 
than Sydney Smith's ; it is different from both. Yet the 
difference is one rather to be felt than argued. ‘I see,” 
he once remarked to a certain parrenu, who had suddenly 
sprung out of the dregs of society, and who now ap- 
peared on horseback in the Row —‘‘I see you now ride 
upon your cat’s-meat.” This is exactly Douglas Jerrold, 
sting and all. We will take another example. A bon 
vivant, who had already been looking on the wine when 
it was red, inquired of him the way to the “‘Judge and 
Jury.” ‘Keep in the way you are going,” said Jerrold, 
**and you will be sure to get there,” a reply which re- 
minds one of the story told of Bishop Wilberforce and a 
country fellow, one of a group of loungers, who asked 
him jestingly which was the way to heaven. “ Turn to 
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the right, and keep straight on,” replied the bishop. 
This (if indeed it is not too ingenious to have been ever 
really spoken) was a mixture of epigram, pun, repartee 
and moral maxim, all in one, 

Jerrold, like all the wits of fancy, did not, on occasion, 
scorna pun. We are not, perhaps, in our days, the best 
judges of this kind of wit; the dull and cold-hearted 
mangling of words, to which alone we are accustomed, 
has spoiled our taste and made us hate the word. A pun, 
if it is witty, is more than a mere jingling play of words 
—it presents, as well, a humorous idev. If we consider 
this distinction we shall, perhaps, be disposed to raise a 
certain class of puns from the low estate into which the 
general kind has fallen. According to our view, theemerit 
of a pun depends entirely on the degree with which it 
presents, besides the play of words, a humorous idea to 
the mind. 

Hook’s best pun, in his own opinion, was that made to 
a friend who pointed out a placard bearing the inscrip- 
tion, half effaced, Warren’s B . ‘What ought to fol- 
low,” he observed, ‘‘is lacking.” This is admirable of its 
kind—but Hook shall give us another. James Smith 
said of their friend Hill, that it was impossible to dix 
cover his age, for the parish-register had been burnt in 
the fire of London. ‘‘ Pooh, pooh,” said Hook, ‘the is 
one of the little Hills that are spoken of as skipping in 
the Psalms.” 

Now the wit of this is not so much in the pun itself as 
in the idea which it conveys. It is, in fact, an example of 
the same kind of successful exaggeration of which Sydney 
Smith is the great master. 

Jerrold’s puns were often of this order. We will take 
a single instance. ‘‘ Waiter, bring a bottle of old port; 
mind, old port, not elder.” 

Hood was, we think, the best pun-maker in our lan- 
guage. We know what Johnson thought of puns; and 
the best of those which we have quoted would very cer- 
tainly have made the sage, to use the graphic phrase of 
Boswell, ‘‘ puff in high disdain.” But there are certain 
puns of Hood’s which we think might have converted 
even him. The puns of others sparkle, but are cold; 
Hood’s have the warmth of life. In his last illness, 
when he was wasted to a shadow, a mustard poultice was 
to be applied to his chest. ‘‘Ah, doctor,” said the poor 
patient, smiling faintly, ‘‘ it is a great deal of mustard to 
so little meat.” Who could have thought that a pun 
could be pathetic ? Where shall we find an instance, 
out of Hood ? 

The examples which we have taken, in our comparison 
of styles, have been selected wholly among its wits 
whose reputation is based rather on their talk than on 
We had intended to consider further, 
from the same point of view, some of the famous wits 
whose best things are to be found only in their books. 
Sut the subject is too wide, however tempting—and we 
must turn away. The world of wit is an Enchanted 
Ground ; and they who enter it must needs beware, lest, 
like the lotus-eaters, they forget themselves among its 
pleasant places, and linger there too long. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MEN. 


To summarize the earliest recorded geological evi- 
dences of man’s life as briefly as possible, it may be 
said that : 4 

1. In the words of Professor Archibald Geikie, of Edin- 
burgh University, ‘‘ The geological deposits which con- 
tain the history of the human period are cavern loam, 
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I 


‘river alluvia, lake bottoms, peat mosses and other super- 


ficial accumulations.” 

Human remains are not found imbedded in stratified 
rock, as in the cases of the fossilized plants and animals 
of the lower orders. The entire period in which any 
supposed evidences of the existence of man have been 
discovered is the Miocene, or middle epoch of the Ter- 
tiary period. They consist of a few flint flakes, fancied 
to have been used, possibly, as human implements, but 


so roughly shaped that it is admitted that they may be’ 


simply natural ; and some bones of animals, scratched as 
if scraped by men, but more probably by the teeth of 
wild animals. No geologist of high repute acknowledges 
wy of these crude objects and marks as proof of the 
existence of man in the Miocene period. It has been 
claimed that traces of man were found in California, in 
Calaveras County, and on Table Mountain, in the next 
later formation, the Pliocene. But M. Favre, reviewing 
the whole subject “up to 1870, and Mr. Evans, President 
of the Geological Society, still later, in 1875, declare that 


is unproved. 

2. The next period is the Quaternary, which imme- 
diately precedes the geological epoch in which we ‘are 
living, known as the ‘‘ Recent Epoch.” The Quater- 
nary period is subdivided into three epochs, of which 
the earliest was the ‘‘ Glacial,” the second the ‘‘Cham- 
plain,” and the third the ‘‘ Terrace.” 

During the first of these the northern regions of Asia, 
Europe and America appear to have been capped with 
ice down to about the latitude of 40 degrees north. 
During the second the glaciers melted, the ice cap re- 
ceded toward the pole, and the greater part of the now 
cultivable regions of the northern hemisphere were 
flooded with seas and lakes, underneath which heavy 
sedimentary deposits were found. During the third 
epoch land continued to rise; the lakes were drained 
off ; mighty rivers took the place of many of the lakes, 
cutting deep channels through the old flood plain—de- 
posits left by glaciers and lakes and leaving terraces or 
bluffs, such as are seen along the Mississippi, Missouri 
and other great rivers. In this formation, in the terraces 
of the River Somme, near Abbeville, M. Boucher de 
Perthes discovered, about 1858, chipped flint, associated 
with the bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, hyena, 
horse, etc., which are generally regarded as human im- 
plements. Similar discoveries*were made at Hoxne, in 
strata underlying the higher level river grayelg, but over- 
lying the glacier deposits, which seems to fix this dis- 
covery in the Champlain epoch. A well-shaped human 
skull was found in a cave at Eugies, near Liége, Bel- 
gium, associated with bones of extinct and living species, 
beneath a crust of stalagmite, which is believed to belong 
to the middle or latter part of the: Quaternary period. 
Near Nice, in a cave at Mentone, a few years ago, was 
found the skeleton of a man, associated with the bones of 
the cave-bear and the cave-lion—long extinct in that 
region —and the bones of living species, such as the 
reindeer and stag, with twenty-two perforated teeth of 
the stag lying round his head as if they had been worn 
as a necklace. 

In what is called the Aurignac Cave, in France, were 
found seventeen human skeletons of both sexes, and all 
sizes, along with entire bones of extinct animals and 
human implements and ornaments. The cave was closed 
up,with a slab, and outside of it was a deposit of ashes 
and cinders, with burnt and split and gnawed bones of 
extinct animals, a heap of broken rock and earth. 

Coming down from these remains to those of later 
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times, apparently the habitations of more civilized men 
have been discovered in what are called the “ lake-dwell- 
ings ” of Switzerland, of New Guinea, in South America, 
and in some parts of Africa. 

Such are the chief indications of the antiquity of man, 
reckoned by geological periods and epochs ; but how to 
reduce these latter to years is still an unsolved problem ; 
so much so that some geologists claim that the begin- 
ning of the Terrace epoch, which, as above shown, con- 
tains the earliest well-defined human remains, does not 
extend back more than 7,000 to 10,000 years, while others. 
date it back from 50,000 to 60,000 years. Professor Le 
Comte sums up his review of this question by saying : 
‘In conclusion, we may say that we have as yet no cer- 
tain knowledge of man’s time on the earth. It may be 
100,000 years, or it may be only 10,000, but is more 
probably the former than the latter.” 

The fact that the deposits in which human remains. 
and implements have been discovered are all confessedly 


| “superficial” gives opportunity for unending disputa- 
the existence of man in any epoch of the Tertiary period | 


tions as to the origin of such remains, the date of their 


| deposit, and the time requisite to produce subsequent 


physical changes. 


ODD NOTICES. 


At a certain coal mine, a notice warns all and sundry: 
persons in these terms: ‘‘Please do not fall down the 
shaft.” That ‘‘ please ” is excellent. 

All business men who hold with Lord Bacon that’ 
‘*friends are robbers of our time” will fail to see any 
harshness in a notice which was posted conspicuously in 
an office : “‘Shut the door ; and as soon as you have done 
talking on business, serve your mouth in the same way.” 

A gentleman put up the following ut his gate-house : 
‘A Terrifikokaiblondomenoi kept here.’’ A friend asked. 
him what tremendous affair that was. He replied, ‘Oh, 
it is just three big Greek words put all together; but. 
it serves the purpose well; the unknown is always. 
dreadful.” 

In a small country town may be seen, on the outside 
of a humble cottage, the following inscription in large 
gilt letters: ‘‘A seminary for young ladies. This was: 
perhaps too abstruse for the villagers, as immediately 
underneath there is added, in rude characters : ‘‘ Notey 
beney—allso, a galls skool.” 

More comprehensive was the curious inscription at one 
time to be seen over a door in Somersetshire, England ; 
‘*Petticoats mended ; children taught reading, writing, 
and dancing; grown people taught to spin; roses dis- 
tilled, and made into a proper consistence, with water ; 
also old shoes bought and sold.” 


AnoTHER DEATH-DEALING INvENTION.—A Russian in- 
ventor named Smolianoff makes claim to having dis- 
covered a way in which nitro-glycerine can be used with 
safety in projectiles. He has been experimenting with a 
ten-pound cannon near San Francisco, firing four-inch 
shells loaded with nitro-glycerine. The shell is made in 
two parts, in the form of one conical shell within another, 
each of them being filled with liquid. The liquids are 


prevented from mingling while the projectile is not to be 
used, but the shell is so arranged that when discharged 
from the gun one shell is moved over the other so as to 
open communication between the two chambers, thus 
permitting the two liquids to mix and form a high explo- 
sive kaown as nitfo - glycerine. 
either by a fuse or by contach 


It can be exploded 
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THE ASS AND THE 
FLUTE. 
Near a certain inclosure 
Not far from my manse, 
An ass with composure, 
Was passing by chance. 
As he went along prying, 
With sober advance, 
A shepherd’s flute lying, 
He found there by chance. 
Our amatear started 
And eyed it askance, 
Drew nearer and snorted 
Upon it by chance. 


The breath of the brute, sir, 
Drew a strain for a dance ; 
It entered the flute, sir, 
And blew it by chance. 
**Ah!” cried he, in wonder, 
“How comes this to pass ? 
Who will dare now to slander | = 
The skill of an ass ?” . 
And asses in plenty 
I see at a glance, 
Who, one time in twenty, 
Succeed by mere chance, 
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THE LAST CHAPTER.—‘‘ WHEN I AWOKE, THE TIDE WAS FAR OUT, AND THERE, CLOSE TO ME, SO CLOSE THAT I COULD HAVE 


TOUCHED IT BY REACHING OUT MY ABM, WAS THE BODY OF A MAN.” 


THE LAST 


CHAPTER. 


By AGNES POWER. 


Ir Fate, or Providence, or whoever it is that has the 
disposition of talent, had only given me a genius for 
cooking or dressmaking, what a much happier woman I 
should have been. 

Perhaps I ought not to say happier altogether, but at 
least more prosperous. Once get the receipts and know 
the proper quantities, and one can go on making soups 
and salmis day after day, but one cannot write stories 
anless one has a distinct and definite story to write about, 
and there are times when one sits with one’s head in 
one’s hands calling oneself ‘‘all the fools,” as Cornish 
people say, and yet failing to catch an inspiration. 

I had had a long spell of this inability to produce, 
and was feeling very bad about it indeed, in the Autumn 
of the year 1883. 

Perhaps, before I go any further, it would be as well 
to let you know whoITam. My name is Rachel Feather- 
stone. The few intimate friends I possess call me Ray, 
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and I think I am one of the most relationless women in 
the world. When I say this to some people, they tell me, 
that, like Carlyle’s deaf man, I do not know my blessings, 
but Ido sometimes get a hint of my loneliness. 

I was brought up by a maiden aunt—now do not let 
these words conjure before your mind a vision of a de- 
mure spinster living quietly in a country town, teaching 
in the Sunday-school and entertaining the curate to tea, 
and whose largeness of heart almost, if not quite, makes 
up for her nevrowness of mind. My aunt was not at all 
that type. She had been a beauty in her day, and had 
seen a good deal of life, for she was a successful actress. 
She left the stage very suddenly—I never knew why. 
She was not a wonfan to bear questioning, and it must 
have been a strong motive to cut short so prosperous 
& career. 

I can remember that, even when I was a child, I used 
to think of her with a kind of pity. She always seemed 
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to stand apart, and I don’t think she cared for any one in 
the world but me. She was generous and would give 
freely, but she never expected help in return, or even, as 
she said, “common gratitude.” She had a cynical way 
of speaking of her fellow-creatures that was sometimes 
painful, though, to me, from the time that I was taken, a 
forlorn little orphan, to her house, she was always kind, 
unselfish and indulgent. Men found her sarcastic humor 
amusing, but women, as a rule, disliked her, and very 
few came to the house, a fact which did not distress 
Aunt Henrietta. 

«You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will,” 
is a quotation which applies particularly to all who have 
been in any way connected with the stage, and at sixty- 
five my aunt was as much an actress in all her ways and 
ideas as she was at twenty. She lived in a small house at 
Chelsea, where she entertained a great many people— 
actors, artists, dramatic authors and critics, with a 
sprinkling of what she called ‘“‘newspaper men.” 

“IT am the only woman in London, my dear,” she 
would say, ‘‘ who has three ‘at homes’ in the week and 
always draws good houses.” And certainly on Sunday, 
Tuesday and Friday evenings Miss Henrietta Benert’s 
drawing-rooms were full. 

For thirteen years I was petted and spoilt by my aunt, 
and then elevated to the position of her equal and com- 
panion. She would not let me go to school ; she scoffed 
at the higher education of women. ‘‘ Mathematics and 
Latin won’t make a good actress,” she would say; for she 
always expected me to take to the stage as a duck to 
water, and she was horribly disappointed when, at seven- 
teen, I told her it was impossible. She was too sensible 
to persuade me, knowing that half-hearted things never 
succeed. 

‘* What will you do ?’’ she said. ‘‘ You must do some- 
thing. I can only leave you what I save—seventy pounds 
a year, perhaps. Of course you may marry, but it is 
searcely likely, living in the set you do.” 

This was true, for most of our friends had wives—some 
of them kept discreetly in the background, but none the 
less wives—and the unmarried ones were impecunious 
Bohemians, with difficulty earning enough for them- 
selves. 

I had a certain talent for story-telling, and many 
friends willing and able to help me, so, by the time I was 
twenty-five, I was making a very fair income. With my 
increasing pocket-money was born a desire to travel, and 
Aunt Henrietta, who was of a restless disposition, was 
glad to travel too, so here you find me where I was at 
the beginning, lamenting my inability to produce origi- 
nal fiction in an out-of-the-way village on the coast of 
Normandy. 

It was the end of September. We had been in Moulle- 
ville ever since June, and were heartily sick of it. There 
had been an amusing colony there in the Summer, but 
they had all drifted away, and we were left alone in our 
glory. Ihad undertaken a certain piece of work, to be 
done in a certain time, and had sternly resolved not to 
budge from where I was till it was finished. Any one 
whose lot it is to gain their.living by their wits, any 
painter, author or musician, will understand the dread- 
fully depressing inertia I was suffering from. Added to 
this, we were both nostalgique, longing for England in 
2 way that was absurd in people who were, after all, 
voluntary exiles. 

I was positively loathing Moulleville and all its in- 
habitants. The quaint little town, with its steep, narrow 
streets, and its houses huddled together on the side of 
the falaise, was hateful to me, I felt as if the most 
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slovenly English charwoman, in the frowsiest of caps, 
would be preferable to the neat Mére Dutrét who waited 
on us in a snowy bonnet de coton, while the interpretation 
put by the natives, one and all, on the “ taking in of the 
stranger,” and the appropriation, on all possible occa- 
sions, of his petits sous, filled me with indignation instead 
of, as previously, laughter. 

The weather was not calculated to raise one’s spirits. 
We were having gray days with a high wind, always busy 
driving the scud of clouds across the sky. I used to 
pity the Wind, and think his work was never done. As 
soon as he had blown the black masses out to sea others 
would come piling up from landward, and he had to 
begin again, making a moaning sound as if he were 
tired. 

It blew most frightfully one night. 
Aunt Henrietta came into my room. 

**T can't sleep with that noise going on,” she said, set- 
ting her candle down and poking the fire into a blaze. 
‘Don’t you think there is something very odd in the 
wind ?” 

‘Odd, inasmuch as itis the loudest I have ever heard. 
I believe it will take the roof off ina minute. Listen to 
that,” as a wilder gust than before swept round the 
house and howled down the chimney. Then it dropped, 
and there came one of those spells of oppressive silence 
that occur sometimes in astorm. I watched my aunt as 
she sat by the fire, and thought how wonderfully gray 
and old she looked, with her hair tucked away beneath her 
high nightcap, and her sharp, pointed features lit up by 
the flickering flame. She seemed strangely disturbed 
and restless. 

‘I wish we were back in London, Ray,” shé said. 
*‘Dear London! At least one does not have these hor- 
rible tempests there.” 

**No, the only night alarm is when ‘the burglar bur- 
gles softly,’ and one has to be beggared or shot.” 

“IT cannot get over the idea that there are some poor 
wretches drowning out there.” 

**T know ; I have had the same feeling, and the sense 
of helplessness is terrible. Oh, Victoire Leroux told me 
yesterday that they keep the blessed candles they get on 
Palm Sunday to light when there is a storm and say 
prayers before them. It may be very silly, but I wish 
we had some customs like that. They at least feel they 
can do something.” 

**T can understand it in you, my dearS you are young 
and a romancer by trade; but why ZJshould indulge in 
such sentiments I cannot imagine. I thought I had 
learnt long ago that the cries one cannot quiet one had 
better be deaf to. Well, I shall go back to my room and 
try once more what my bed will do for me.” 

It must have been high tide soon after three that 
morning, for when I went on to the estacade about ten it 
had gone down, otherwise I could never have kept my 
feet. The waves had been up over the wooden platform, 
washing part of it away. The Moullevillians, however, 
were used to that. They went on contentedly, year after 
year, repairing the damage done. They were all there 
(the men, that is—the women were hard at work, bien 
entendu), lounging about in groups with their hands in 
their pockets, and that indifferent ‘live on my means” 
look peculiar to fishing populations. They all agreed 
that it had been a bad storm, and had probably caused 
more than one wreck in the Channel ; but though I list- 
ened to this conversation, I got no ideas from it, and 
ideas were what I most earnestly longed for then. I 
had reached the seventh chapter in my novel, and there 
stuck, my hero bowing his introductory bow to my 
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heroine without the faintest hope of the intimacy pro- 
ceeding beyond that point. 

I went back home and tried to write, but there those 
wretches remained saluting each other, and do what I 
would, I could get them no further; so, after lunch, 
I rolled myself up in my frieze cloak, and once more 
went out. 


This time I walked along the shore in an easterly | 


direction for a mile or so away from Moulleville, then I 
sat down, with my back to a rough wooden breakwater. 

It was a wild, dreary spot. The beach-line curved so 
that I lost sight of the house. Away before me stretched 
the shore, all covered with heaps of ruck and tang. The 
tide had just turned, so I could sit in safety a few inches 
from the water’s edge, certain that each gray wave was a 
centimeter lower than its predecessor. I loved to hear 
the swish of them as they broke at my feet, and the 
little crisp sound that came after as the bubbles of 
creamy foam evaporated, and all the air was full of brine, 
that tasted salt on my lips. 

It was so quiet—save for the sound of the sea—that 
now and again a gull alighted close to me to peck at the 
little silvery fish that had been stranded by the storm. 

There was a great heap of weed near me, and I fell to 
idly musing as my eyes rested on it, noting the odds and 
ends so curiously mixed up with the wet, brown leaves. 
There is something very fascinating in these fragments 
that the water steals from the land, and, when tired of as 
playthings, casts back, all fringed and worn with tossing 
to and fro. 

Among other things I could see scraps of corks and 
ragged bits of a woman’s apron, and the neck of a cham- 
pagne-bottle, As I was wondering when and by whom 
the wine was poured out, I fell asleep. 

I must have slept an hour or more, for when I woke, 
chilled and shivering, the day was dying, and shadows 
of twilight were creeping up the shore. The tide was far 
out now, and the water only Jay in pools and hollows on 
the sand, and thére, close to me, so close that I could 


have touched it by reaching out my arm, was the body | 


of a man, his sightless eyes wide open, staring at the 
blind sky. The waves had brought him while I slept 


and laid him there. 
He was dead. I knew that, but I bent over him and 


tried to chafe his hands—white hands, with a signet ring | 


on one of the curved fingers. 

I was frightened, awfully frightened. When I looked 
round there was no one near ; nothing to break the silence 
between the dead man and me save the screech of a sea- 
bird, and I dared not leave him. Once or twice I got up 
to go, but those dull eyes followed me and forced me 
back; and the pale lips seemed to move and make as 
ifthey would speak to me. He was no fisherman or 
common sailor. His clothes would have proved that, had 
not his face shown plainly that he was of gentle birth. 
It was hard to say how old he was, for though his hair 
was dark, unnaturally dark, and its curls clustered 
thickly on his head, there were wrinkles round the blue 
eyes, and little seams and puckers of age about the chin ; 
and the mouth—oh, the mouth was terrible! The long 
mustache drooped over lips that had sunk and fallen in, 
now that the sea had washed away the teeth. 
whole face was haunting with its mockery of youth. 

It seemed to me that I must have watched there for 
hours before I saw a figure moving across the sand, black 
and distinct in the gathering dusk, with two great poles 
like horns sticking up against the sky. 

With a thrilling scream, I broke the spell that was 
upon me. Again and again my voice rang out, calling for 
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help, till at last the shrimper heard me, and, throwing 
down his net, came running to me. 

They were gathering mussels on the beds just around 
the point, and the cart that came down for the great 
baskets was waiting there. They brought it along the 
beach and lifted him in. Then we went to the village— 
to the dismal little morgue. 

I suppose when I got home I had what a French 
woman would call a crise de nerfs. I recollect crying 
very bitterly, and Mére Dutrdt and my aunt standing 
over me, @ glass in her hand containing what she called a 
consommation, into which rum entered largely, and I re- 
member nothing more till I awoke the next morning, 
feeling weak and shaken, as though I had been ill. 

Thad to see him again. There was some form to go 
through—a paper of identification, or what not, to be 
signed—and the maire of the commune came for me. 

‘*T shall go with you,” my aunt said. ‘I want to see 
this dead man of yours.” 

So we went, five of us : the mayor, a red-faced Norman 
in a blouse and high casaque; the old civic, attended by 
his omniscient suisse; Aunt Henrietta and myself. All 
the commune knew our errand, and one or two idlers, 
some children and a dog tacked themselves on, so that we 
formed a little procession, and went straggling slowly 
along the narrow street with its pavement of cobble- 
stones, 

The morgue was a small, square room, its windows 
high, barred and narrow, its walls damp-stained. The 
instant the door was opened we seemed to fill the place. 
We went in first, the Maire Duval andI; the others came 
behind, crowding and jostling, peeping over heads and 
under elbows to get a glimpse of the thing that lay so 
still on the slab beneath the trickling jet of water. 

Duval read something from a paper, the purport of 
which was, Was I prepared to swear that this body was 
the one, and none other, that I had seen on the beach ? 
Then the monotonous, high-pitched voice ceased, and he 
moved so that we could see the face. 

There was one moment’s perfect stillness, and then a 
laugh. 

Not very mirthful, but a laugh, loud and distinct. My 
aunt had come forward and was standing beside the dead 
man, leaning over him, looking into bis face, with a 
strange, curious smile. 

‘I know him,” she said, at-last. “I can tell you 
who he is.” 

And, from her dictation, Duval wrote down a name 
and address in London. 

‘* Perhaps, as madame knows the unfortunate, the un- 
happy one, she would charge herself with the duty of 
writing the sad news to the family ?” suggested the curé. 

Ah, no. No, madame would not do that. She did not 
know the family. She was acquainted only with mon- 
sieur, and it was many years since she had seen him. 
No, Monsieur le Maire must write. 

We went home, my aunt walking slowly and evidently 
deep in thought. Once or twice I hazarded a question, 
which she barely answered. It was plain that she had 
received a great shock, and one that awakened many 
memories, 

She scarcely spoke during the day, and sent her food 
away untasted, but in the evening, as we sat by the fire, 
she asked, suddenly : 

‘Rachel, did you ever love a man ? 
we saw to-day. 


I loved the one 
My God, how much! I can remember 


even now how I used to flush and tremble when he camo 
into the room, or if I but saw him pass my window. I did 
not want for lovers ; there were plenty who cared for me ; 
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only him for whom I cared. He was the light of my life 
—my sun, moon and stars ; and then, one day, the light 
went out. Well, he left me with a few cool words. That 
was the great mistake I made. I could not be cool. He 
taught me his philosophy, so that I could laugh at every- 


thing in heaven or on earth, but when it came to the | 


parting between us, I could not laugh. 

‘*T was wretched, so wretched! I could not act again. 
I went away into the country, where I could hug my 
grief. Yet he was right, and I was wrong. I ought to 
have believed him when he said there was nothing worth 
grieving for; that, no matter how strong our feelings 


Could I have cared for him xow, painted and padded ? 
| Would he have loved me, haggard and yellow and old? 
Depend on it, child, it is better for one’s love to die 
violently than to be eaten away by the rust of years. 
| See””—she went on, holding a book toward me—* you 
will find it all here, or so much, at least, that you will 
I am very 


guess the rest. 
| tired.” 

I sat past midnight, into the small hours, poring over 
| that volume, a vellum-covered diary, stamped on the 
| cover with two initials, and dated 1840. There I read 

the doubled-down page in my aunt’s life. 


And now, good-night ! 


Wnt 
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might be, there would come a time when we could 
mock at them. 
time, but it came at last. 
I should have told you I was unchanged. It was only 
when you brought me face to face with my old love, 
when I saw the man I remembered handsome and so 
full of life and vigor lying there, with the streaks of 
rouge still on his poor, wrinkled cheeks and the dye 
clogging his damp hair, that I langhed. So you see 


what it all ends in; what we weep as tragedy, is only | 


broadest farce, after all. My tears, my passion, my 
pain, I had expended on an object that time has made 
ridiculous. 

* And if he had not left me, how would it have been ? 


I had recognized the name, when she told it to the 


It was years before it came to me this | mayor, as that of a man well known in England ; a man 
Had you asked me yesterday, | attached to the royal household, and whose middle-aged 


| son held a place in the Cabinet. As I sat there over my 
| fire he rose before me, the ghostly hero of this poor old 
romance. 

At the beginning they seemed to have kept the journal 
| together, for the entries were in two handwritings, pitiful 
records of this love that ambition killed. 

I marked the pages here and there, intending to make 
| brief extracts, but now I cannot. The words they used, 
| their very names for one another, are almost ghastly in 
| their lover - like puerility. It would seem like dressing 
| a dead girl in bridal finery to rewrite the passionate 
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sentences that came, I firmly believe, from the hearts of | 


both. My aunt was not a woman a man could trifle with 
and be himself unscathed. 

This is briefly the story that the diary told me: He 
loved her, and at his instigation she gave up the stage, 
retiring with her sister (afterward my mother) to a house 
near Exeter. They were to have been married quietly 
on account of old Lord C—, his father, who was an 
ambitious, overbearing man. Everything was arranged 


for the wedding. Twice the bans had been published | 


in the little village church, when he was called to Lon- 
don by the sudden illness of his father—an illness which 
ended in death. 

Days and weeks slipped away before he came to her 
and told her that in his changed circumstances it was 
impossible for him to fulfill his engagement. Every- 
thing between them must be at an end. Even then, I 
believe, as she believed, that he loved her, but that his 
pride and his ambition forced him to trample on his 
love. By-and-by there came to her rumors of a mar- 
riage that was, with its new money, to build up an old 
house. 

She never returned to the stage, thongh her sudden 
disappearance from it had given rise to many stories, 
some absurd in their exaggeration, others humiliating. 
When my parents died, and I was left to her charge, she 
went to London, and settling in Chelsea, gave lessons in 
elocution, her past fame bringing her many pupils. 

His life was a success. He became a leader in poli- 
tics, in society; his desires were fulfilled, his pride satis- 
fied ; and so for nearly half a century they went their 
separate ways, until one night the sea took him in her 
arms and flung him before the woman he had pnt aside. 

If his soul were near the wornout shell that had been 
its home for seventy years, it must have felt a bitter 
pang when it heard her laugh ! 

* * * * * ¥ 

The gray of the Autumn morning came coldly in as I 
flung back the shutters from my aunt's window. 

‘* How soundly she sleeps !” I thought. 

Ah, yes, how soundly she sleeps, for she was dead ! 
Round her neck was a tiny case, which I remembered 
she had always worn. In it was a curl of dark hair and 
the withered leaves of what had once been a flower. 

His place in the great vault at home is empty. His 
wife lies widowed in a white marble tomb and sleeps her 
last long sleep alone. 

They were buried by each other in the little wind- 
blown cemetery on the hill, where the fisherfolk and 
peasants pray for the souls of their dead. Strange that, 
after all the heartaches, and the tears and the tearing 
memories, they should lie so quietly side by side at 
last ; and when I look in the diary, where the entries 
stop so suddenly, I wonder if, perhaps, where there is 
no emnity nor bitterness, they will write together the 
last chapter. 


e 


LORD TENNYSON’S ROYAL DESCENT. 


Ir is pretty generally known that the Poet-Laureate 
comes of a very ancient and noble family ; but few are 
aware of the imposing number of princes, soldiers, and 
statesmen famous in European history from whom he can 
claim descent. The following, which is avowedly not an 
exhaustive list, and which was published in the St. James’s 
Gazette at the time the poet was raised to the peerage, 
nearly four years ago, may serve to give one a notion of 
this noble ancestry. 

‘‘The Laureate’s descent from John Savage, Earl Riy- 


MAD SPECULATIONS. 


ers (from which stock came Johnson’s friend), implies 
descent from the Lady Anne, eldest sister of Edward IV., 
and so from sixteen English kings—namely, the first 
three Edwards, Henry III., John, the first two Henrys, 
William the Conqueror, Edmund Ironside, Ethelred the 
Unready, Edgar the Peaceable, Edmund I., Edward the 
Elder, Alfred, Ethelwulf, and Egbert. But Henry III. 
was the son of Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, King 
of France, who descended from Hugh Capet and nine 
intervening’*French kings, among whom were Robert IL., 
Philip Augustus, Louis VIIL, and St. Louis. The last 


| is not the only saint who figures in this splendid pedi- 
| gree. 


The mother of Edward II. was Eleanor, daughter 
of Ferdinand III., King of Castile and Leon, who was 
canonzied by Pope Clement X. Again, through the mar- 
riage of Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, with Isabel, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel, Lord Tennyson descended 
from Sancho the Great and Alphonso the Wise. Other 
crowned ancestors of the poet are the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa and several kings of Scotland, notably 
Malcolm III. and ‘the gracious Duncan,’ his father. In 
truth, the Shakespearean gallery is crowded with portraits 
of his progenitors—e. g., besides those already mentioned, 
John of Gaunt, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, Richard Plantagenet, ‘ the 
yeoman,’ Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Hastings (of the reigns of Edward IV. and Richard III.), 
and Lord Stanley. He is not only descended from the 
first Earl of Derby, and that third Earl with whose death, 
according to Camden, ‘the glory of hospitality seemed 
to fall asleep,’ but from the ‘stout Stanley ’ who fronted 
the might of the Scots at Flodden, and whose name in 
Scott’s poem was the last on the lips of the dying Mar- 
mion, ‘Lord Marmion,’ says Scott, ‘is entirely a ficti- 
tious personage ;’ but he adds that the family of Marmion, 
Lords of Fontenay in Normandy, was highly distin- 
guished ; Robert de Marmion, a follower of Duke William, 
having obtained a grant of the castle and town of Tam- 
worth. This Robert’s descendant, Avice, married John, 
Lord Grey of Rotherfield, one of the original Knights of 
the Garter, whose great-granddaughter became (in 1401) 
the wife of John, Lord D'Eyncourt, another ancestor of 
the poet’s, whose uncle, the Right Honorable Charles 
Tennyson, assumed the name of D’Eyncourt by royal 
license.” 


MAD SPECULATIONS. 


Ix a few months after the South Sea Company was 
started, in 1720, more than 200 other companies were 
projected, the total amount of capital called for being 
£300,000,000. Among the number were companies for 
making salt-water fresh ; for fishing for wrecks on the 
coast of Ireland; for importing walnut-trees from Vir- 
ginia ; for the insurance and improvement of children’s 
fortunes ; for the insurance against losses by servants ; for 
insurance against theft and robbery; for insuring re- 
mittances ; for importing a large number of jackasses 
from Spain to improve the breed of mules in England ; 
for extracting silver from lead ; for making oil from sun- 
flowers ; for trading in human hair ; for the fattening of 
hogs; for the encouragement of the industrious; for 
furnishing funerals ; for capturing pirates; for making 
quicksilver malleable ; for purchasing forfeited estates ; 
for a fish-pool for bringing fresh fish to London (a pro- 
ject of Sir Richard Steele’s, which brought in £160 per 
share, but came to naught) ; for raising hemp in Penn- 
sylvania ; for settling the Bahamas; and for planting 
mulberry-trees and raising silkworms. 
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BORMUS. 


By LLLIice Hopkins. 


Down from the lifted cornfield trips 
The child with ripe red-berried lips; 
The radiant mountain boy with eyes 

Blue as wet gentians in the shade; 
His golden hair all wet with heat, 

Limp as the meadow-gold new laid; 
And as a russet fir-cone brown, 

An earthen pitcher gayly swings 
Upon his little shoulder borne, 

Water to fetch from sunless springs; 
And while the flowers his bare feet brush 
Loud sings he like a mountain thrush. 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


By paths that through sweet hay new mown 
Like hillside brooks come leaping down, 
Past silver slabs of morning, where 
The wet crags flash the sunlight back, 
Past the warm runnels in the grass, 
Whose course the purple orchids track, 
And down the shining upland slopes, 
And herby dells all dark with pine, 
Incarnate gladness, leaps the child, 
Still singing like a bird divine, 
His little, pattering sunburnt feet 
With bruiséd meadow-spikenard sweet, 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


Tvo soon, ah me, too bitter soon 
He reached the dell unsunned at noon, 
Where in long flutes the water falls 
Into a deep and glimmering pool, 
And, struck from out the dripping rocks, 
The silver water sparks all cool 
Spangle the chilly cavern-dark, 
And clear-cut ferns green fringe the gloom, 
And with continuous sound the air 
Trembles, and all the still perfume—- 
Here came the child for water chill, 
The sultry reapers’ thirst to still. 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


“Hither, come hither, thou fair child,” 
Loud sang the water voices wild; 
“Come hither, thou delightful boy, 
And tread our cool translucent floors, 
Where never scorching heats may come, 
Nor ever wintry tempest roars; 
Nor the sharp tooth of envious ago 
May fret thy beauty with decay, 
And thou grow sad mid wailful men: 
But in thy deathless spring-time stay, 
Made ono with our eternal joy, 
For ever an immortal boy.” 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


He dipped his pitcher o’er the brink, 
About it dimpling sunlights wink, 
The smooth rill fills its darkling throat 
With hollow tinklings mounting shrill 
And shriller to its thirsty lip; 
But sweeter, wilder, louder still 
The water voices ringing sing, 
And beckon him, and draw him down; 
The cool-armed silver-wristed nymphs 
His warm lips with cold kisses crown; 
And, to their chilly bosoms prest, 
He sinks away in endless rest. 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


But still in the warm twilight eves, 
Threading the lone moon-silvered sheaves, 
Or where in fragrant dusky heaps 
The dim-seen hay cool scents emits, 
The boy across the darkening hills 
Bearing his little pitcher flits, 
With feet that light as snowflakes fall, 
Nor, passing, stir the feathered grass; 
And sings a song no man may know, 
Of old forgotten things that pass, 
And Love that endeth in a sigh, 
And beauty only born to die. 


Blue cornflowers weep, red poppies sigh, 
For all we love must ever die. 


NIJNY- NOVGOROD. 


By P. J. Poporr. P 


“‘Nusny - Novaorop is Moscow’s near neighbor ; its 
houses are of stone, and men, of iron.” It is by this 
saying that Russians have fitly characterized the famous 
town and its residents. And, indeed, in many important 
points Nijny is distinguished from most towns in the 
Moscovite Empire. Its favorable geographical situation 
made it, from an early date, the centre of Russian com- 
merce, and its annual Fair became not only national, but 
even international. In the history of Russia, too, many a 
brilliant page is dedicated to events of which this town was 
the theatre. For along time Nijny-Novgorod battled to 
maintain its independence both against Christian Mos- 
cow and Tartar Kazan. Since it was brought under the 
sceptre of Moscow, in the dark hour of the nation’s trial 
the city has identified itself thoroughly with Russia, and 
in patriotism has been second to none of the cities of the 
empire. 

Nijny-Novgorod is a town full of legends and tra- 
ditions. Every street corner is connected with some 
story of olden times, and every church was built in com- 
memoration of some historical event of great moment. 


lived at the mouth of the Oka River, where it enters 
the Volga, the actnal site of the City of Nijny, a Mord- 
vin Skvoretz (starling) who had eighteen wives and 
seventy sons. The family raised cattle and lived happily. 
On the neighboring mountains dwelt a sorcerer, Dyatel 
(woodpecker), whom Skvoretz consulted in order to 
learn the fate of his family. The sorcerer answered : 
‘* As long as your sons live peaceably among themselves 
they will be strong and independent; but as soon as 
they begin to quarrel with each other Russians will con- 
quer them, and on this very place they will build a 
strong towh of stone.” When the sorcerer died the old 
Mordvin buried him in the mountains, which from that 
time to this are known as Dyatel’s Mountains. The 
Kremlin of Nijny stands on their summit, 

In the course of time Dyatel’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
How Russians conquered the tribe of Mordva another 
tradition tells : Once a Russian prince, Murza, went down 
the Volga with his warriors. On the mountain-side he 
beheld a strange scene. It appeared to him that hun- 
dreds of young birch-trees were regularly bowing rever- 


Let us hear its oldest legend. In olden times there | ently to the east and then rising again. This occurred 
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RIVERSIDE AND STEAMBOATS AT NIJNY-NOVGOROD. 


when no wind was stirring. The Prince sent his men to 
unravel the mystery. The warriors returned, saying : 
‘** They are birch-trees ; it’s Mordva clad in white robes 
They have tanks of sweet beer, 


praying to their gods. 
and their priests are roasting many a bull on the sacri- 


ficial fires.”” Mordva sent to the Russian Prince, as a 
present, a plentiful present of beer and roast beef. The 


warriors, however, on their way back, drank all the beer 
and ate up all the beef, and fearing to come in their 
master’s presence empty - handed, they brought to him 
earth and water. Murza was very much pleased, for he 
took those presents as a sign of Mordva’s submission to 
him. He went down the Volga, and on the shore where 
he threw a pinch of earth there appeared a Russian 


A STREET IN NIJNY-NOVGOROD. 
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village, and where he threw a handful there arose a Rus- 
sian town. At the mouth of the Oka River he threw the 
largest handful, and there appeared the famous town of 
Nijny-Novgorod. 

The Russian Prince mentioned in this tradition was 
probably Andrew Bogolubsky (loved by God), who drove 
Mordva away from the mouth of the Oka. 
place his nephew, George II., Prince of Suzdal, in 1222, 
founded Nijny-Novgorod, that is, Novgorod of Lower 
(Nijny) Land, Novgorod proper being the capital of 
Higher Land. Situated on the mountainous ridge, formed 
by the confluent Volga and Oka, Nijny soon became an 
important point both for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. George surrounded his new town with a deep 


| took part. 
On that | 
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remembered that at that time Russia was divided into 
numerous independent principalities, often hostile to 
each other. Suzdal struggled with Moscovy for power, 
and Nijny and Moscow looked askance at each other. 
In the struggle between the two cities the Church, too, 
Alexis, Metropolitan of Moscow, at one time 
sent Prior Sergius to Nijny to persuade the people to 
obey Moscow, and when they refused, the Prior inter- 
dicted all the churches of the town; but the “men of 
iron” could not be subdued even by these strong 
measures. They yielded only to the superior force of 
Moscow lancers. 

Under Prince Dmitry (in the fourteenth century ) 
Nijny was repeatedly assaulted by the Tartars, and in 


MININ AROUSING THE PATRIOTISM OF THE PEOPLE, 


ditch and a high bulwark. Behind these defenses the 
residents of the town and of the vicinity often found 
refug* against the Tartar and Russian foe. But in 1237 
a ‘1artar horde 300,000 strong, under the indomitable 
Chief Baty, invaded Russia, burning towns and slaugh- 
tering the people. No town, not even Muscow, with her 
towered Kremlin, could resist the all-destroying sway of 
the wild Mongols. At that time began the Tartar rule 
over Russia, which lasted for two centuries and a half. 
Valiant George fell bravely defending his new town, 
which was taken and reduced to ashes. The Russian 
church has canonized George, the founder of Nijny. 
Later on, Constantine, Prince of Suzdal, transferred 
his throne to Nijny in order the better to check the 
further extension of Moscovite possessions. It must be 


order to defend his capital, Dmitry began to encircle 
it with a high stone wall. The Kremlin, however, was 
completed later, under Moscovite rule. In 1592 Nijny 
lost its independence. Its Prince, Boris, was taken 
prisoner by Vasily the Dark, Grand Prince of Moscow, 
and Nijny, together with the Princedom of Suzdal, was 
annexed to Moscovy. Situated about midway between 
Moscow and Kazan, Nijny for a full century served as 
the headquarters for the Russian armies in their wars 
against the Tartars of Kazan, who in their turn many a 
time besieged Nijny, though they never succeeded in 
taking its Kremlin. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the House 
of Ruric having become extinct, an interregnum took 
place in Russia, followed by a civil war and invasion of 
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foreign foes. Swedes were pressing from the north, 
Poles from the west, and the Cossacks from the south. 
A pretender, assisted by a Polish force, seized Moscow 
and proclaimed himself Czar. Many Russians were will- 
ing to call a Polish prince to the throne of Moscow. In 
that hour of trial Nijny saved the country. There was in 
that town a butcher in large trade, by name Kozma 
Minin. He was a member of the City Council, a true 
patriot, and a man of great natural eloquence. Seeing 
his country torn to pieces, Kozma was inspired with a 
noble thought. He appeared on the market-place, in 
front of the Church of St. Nicholas, and one day made 
an ardent appeal to the citizens of Nijny to save their 
unfortunate country. After depicting in most effective 
words the terrible condition of Russia, prostrate to the 
earth and bleeding at every pore, Kozma exclaimed : 
“Citizens of Nijny! Let us save our country. Spare 
nothing! Let us sell our houses, pawn our wives and 
our children, if necessary, but let us save our country 
and defend our faith !” 

In order to support his words by a deed, he brought 
all his money to the market, and thns began a national 
subscription for the salvation of Russia. Stirred by his 
appeal and example, the citizens, one after another, 
brought their money and precious things and laid them 
at Minin’s feet. Women gave up their plate and jewels. 
A large fund was soon raised, which was intrusted to 
Minin. In ashort time a powerful army was equipped, 
and Kozma selected Prince Pojarsky of Nijny as the 
chief commander. The militia of Nijny marched upon 
Moscow, defeated the Poles and recovered the capital. 
Then, by a brilliant campaign, the Cossacks were dis- 
persed. Relieved of these enemies, the Russian army, 


flushed with victory, soon forced the Swedes to retire. 
In two years Russian soil was freed from the tread of 


hostile feet. Then a National Assembly was called at 
Moscow, and a Czar, Michael Romanoff (a distant rela- 
tive of Ivan the Terrible), was elected (1612). For his 
great services Minin was ennobled, but the grateful Rus- 
sians know him only as a plain burgher, Kozma, who saved 
their country. The great task undertaken by Minin 
undermined his strength and health. He died in 1616, 
leaving no children. He was buried in the Transfiguration 
Cathedral, beside the princes of Nijny and bishops, 

Peter the Great built docks at Nijny, and here, in 
1722, that great ruler celebrated his own fiftieth anni- 
versary and the five hundredth jubilee of Nijny. After 
the liturgy the Czar went down to the vaults and pros- 
trated himself before Minin’s remains. ‘‘ Here lies the 
true saviour of our country,” he said. Since that time 
every Czar, on his first visit to Nijny, honors the remains 
of Minin as Peter the Great did. 

Since 1816, when the Fair was transferred to Nijny, 
the city has been fast developing, and under Nicholas it 
was greatly improved. All private buildings within the 
walls of the Kremlin were purchased and removed. A 
residence for the Governor, one for the Bishop, a Bishop's 
House, Government Hall, Military College, and other 
buildings, were erected. The old moats and ditches 
gave place to charming boulevards, The ravines lead- 
ing to the Volga and the Oka were paved, and became 
useful roads, crossed at many points by bridges. Parks 
grew up as if by magic on the steep, barren shores. 
The Government liberally loaned money to the city, and 
merchants who undertook to erect large warehouses and 
houses were relieved from taxes. The result has been 
that to-day Nijny is one of the finest towns in Russia. 

Nijny is situated on the right side of the Volga, at the 
mouth of the Oka. The left bank of the Oka is occupied 
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by the Fair and a suburb—Kungvino, the residence of 
poor and unruly laborers, known as the “ barefooted 
command.” On the right bank of the Oka, known as 
Dyatel’s Mountain, rising to the height of more than 400 
feet, stands the Kremlin and the city proper. Nijny is 
about three miles long and two miles wide. Its popuia- 
tion is about 75,000. While the river is navigable, the 
population rises to 100,000, and, during the time of the 
Fair, to twice that number. 

The view from the Fair is charming. Below, flow the 
wide Oka and the majestic Volga, covered by hundreds 
of steamers, barks, barges and crafts of all kinds. On the 
other side, the bank is lined by large buildings connected 
with the transportation of passengers and freight. Then 
the city rises, terrace upon terrace, and is crowned by the 
Kremlin, with its turreted walls, its towers and ancient 
cathedral. The Fairground is connected with the city 
proper by a bridge of boats, two-thirds of a mile long, 
which is kept open from May to October, the rest of the 
year the Oka being ice-bound. The bridge costs the 
town over $8,000 a year to maintain. Down to the pre- 
sent time the town has been unable to build a perma- 
nent bridge. 

Most of the Kremlin of Nijny was built at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century by an Italian architect, 
Francesco. To the two towers already standing he 
added eleven others, and connected them all by a high 
wall. One of the towers is called Koromyslo (Yoke). In 
the following tradition is explained the origin of its 
name: At that time, workmen believed that no large 
structures, such as a city wall, fortress, etc., could be 
successfully brought to completion unless the first living 
creature (hen, cow, etc.) that eame there after the work 
began was buried in the foundation. Now, just as they 
were about to dig for the foundation of a tower of the 
Kremlin, the men saw a young woman approach, carry- 
ing two pails of water ona yoke, She was attracted to 
the spot by curiosity. The men seized her, and, in spit» 
of her desperate struggles and most pitiful entreaties, 
they buried her alive with her yoke. On that very spot 
stands the Koromyslo Tower. 

In the Kremlin the following buildings are worthy of 
notice: The Archangel Cathedral, the oldest in the town, 
built in 1222 by Prince George, the founder of Nijny. 
Though rebuilt and renovated several times, the church 
preserved its ancient architecture. In that church were 
buried princes who served under the Moscovy rulers. 

The Transfiguration Cathedral was originally built in 
the fourteenth century, but the present church was 
erected only in 1834. It is a strange-looking building— 
a gigantic box with five cylinders on top, covered with 
flattened crowns. There is no ornamentation whatever 
on the exterior. The belfry belonging to the cathedral 
stands on the opposite side of the street. The build- 
ing is octagonal in shape, and, on the whole, the struc- 
ture is, as Russians style it, a specimen of the ‘‘ Tartar 
architecture.” In the vaults of this cathedral lie the re- 
mairs of Minin, in a costly sarcophagus, surmounted 
by a gilt canopy. Beside the sarcophagus hang eight 
standards, under which, in 1812, the militia of Nijny 
fought against the armies of Napoleon. Many Russians 
can be seen daily kneeling at Minin’s coffin and praying 
for ‘the repose of the soul of God’s servant, Kozma.” 

In a place opposite the Archangel Cathedral stands a 
granite obelisk to Minin and Pojarsky. On one side of 
the pedestal there is a bass-relief of Kozma, with two 
female figures holding a wreath of oak over him. Tho 
inscription reads : 


“To Citizen Minin—a grateful posterity. 1826.” 
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On the other side a similar inscription is found under 
the bust of Pojarsky, represented in a helmet and coat- 
of-mail of the seventeenth century. It would seem that 
the old quarrel between Nijny and Moscow is not yet 
ended. Once a national subscription was started to erect 
a gigantic monument to Minin and Pojarsky. The monu- 
ment was completed, and no more was required except to 
transport it to Nijny, where it belonged. But Moscow 
appropriated it, and it stands to-day on the Red Place in 
that ‘‘ holy,” but unjust, city. 

Each large street of Nijny has its own peculiarity. 
Thus Rojdestvenka (Christmas Street) is the Broadway of 
Nijny, a street of great stores and hotels, Every house 
contains several stores, and each hotel plays the part of a 
little "Change. While drinking tea from shining and 
singing samovar and eating delicious s¢terled, the mer- 
chants of Nijny talk of business, sell and buy to the 
amount of tens and even hundreds of thousands of rubles, 
On a square traversed by this street, Minin made his 
memorable appeal. On this street stands a huge build- 
ing of Venetian architecture. In the immense windows, 
of French glass, there appear, in turn, goods of entirely 
different character—such as French hats and bonnets, 
cans and barrels of kerosene, chinaware, tea and coffee, 
leather, hardware, groceries, etc. On that street, too, 
are two peculiar Russian markets—one, the Rag Fair, 
and the other, the market for eatables. In the former, 
thousands of peddlers of goods of all sorts are constantly 
wrangling over customers, whom they seize by the 
sleeve and try to compel to purchase their multifarious 
goods, which are the refuse from regular stores, or 
secondhand and stolen articles. The market for eata- 
bles presents a strange picture. Hundreds of people, of 
both sexes and of all ages, buy there cheap things, and 
consume them on the spot. Piles of boiled liver, lungs, 
hearts, tripe, meat and fish appear and disappear as if by 
magic. 

The Annunciation Square. in Nijny is, perhaps, the 
best public place found in any provincial town of Russia, 
It is of semicircular shape, facing the Kremlin Boule- 
vard. In the middle of it stands the Annunciation 
Cathedral, St. Alexis Church and Dmitry’s Triumphal 
Gate. Around these, in a semicircle, are the best build- 
ings of the city—such as the Theatre, City Hall, Post- 
office, Market Place, College and Theological Seminary. 
From this place large streets radiate. 

The Volga Quay shows the pluck and enterprise of 
Russians of these times. No prince or bishop had any- 
thing to do with it. It is the work of several Russians, 
who have displayed a Yankee energy. Here is a gray 
palace of millionaire Rukovishnikoffs. There towers 
a building of asylum, a gift of another millionaire, 
Blinoff. On the very edge of the Volga there stands an- 
other palace, and the Mechanical Works of Kurbatoff, 
worth three millions. He owns, also, a number of 
steamers running on the Volga. Between these palaces 
there are scores of substantial stone buildings, belong- 
ing to different merchants. Stretching up to the Krem- 
lin, on the steep bank, is Alexander’s Park, the prettiest 
park of the city. It is the favorite place of the well-to- 
do people. In the Summer, a military band plays there 
daily. Not far from that lively place is found a convent, 
residence of & vicar-bishop. The convent was founded in 
1330 by St. Dionisy. In the year 1597 it was destroyed 
by a landslide, which strewed the shore with ruins of 
churches and houses, and with human bodies. Pokrovka 
Street is, perhaps, the best street of the city. It is 
about two miles long, and very wide. There are three 
churches, two libraries, several book-stores, a printing 


house, some good stores and the best private houses. 
As already mentioned, Nijny is a city of legends and tra~- 
ditions. Here is a little chapel built over a cold spring. 
On that very place, in 1359, St. Alexis, when on the way 
from Moscow to the Golden Horde, took his frugal meal 
of bread and water. There is a charming boulevard, and 
the residents will tell you that formerly on that very 
place flowed the sacred River of Potchaina which, as 
they believe, will flow once more when the end of this’ 
world comes, and will then inundate tho whole city. 
Here is the Church of St. Elias, and those acquainted 
with the history of Nijny will tell you that, in 1515, when 
the Tartars were besieging the town, the Lithuanian 
prisoners, who knew how to use cannon, began to fire on 
the enemy, and among the first killed was the heir to the 
Khan of the Tartars. The enemy were dispersed by 
‘the thunder-like shots,” and the Christians built a 
church to St. Elias, who, in their opinion, is the ruler of 
thunder and lightning. On the very shore of the Oka 
stands the Annunciation Convent, and a tradition goes 
that it was built by the Metropolitan, Alexis, who prayed 
on that place and promised to build there a convent if 
his petitions to the Tartar Kham proved successful. 
When in the Horde, Alexis cured the mother of the Khan 
of some grave sickness, and the Khan in return granted 
to Russia many favors. On his return home (1359), the 
Metropolitan fulfilled his promise. In that convent 
stands a statue of the Holy Virgin, of Greek work, dated 
A.D. 993. 

In Rojdestvenka Street is found one of the best 
churches of Russia. It was built in 1719 by a salt 
king, Gregory Stroganoff, and is an imitation of the 
famous Church of St. Vasily (Basil) of Moscow. Peter 
the Great engaged an artist named Caravac to paint our 
Saviour and the Holy Virgin for a church of St. Poters- 
burg. The pictures were nearly ready, and the Czar 
liked them very much. When he was abroad, Stro- 
ganoff bribed the artist, and secured the pictures for his 
own church at Nijny. Caravac executed two other pic- 
tures, but of inferior merit, for the Czar. When Peter 
returned he discovered the deception, and closed up 
Stroganoff’s church. It is also believed that in the base- 
ment of this Christian church, the Dissenters (Raskol- 
niks, to whom belonged Stroganoff) indulged in deve- 
tions similar to those observed in the pagan temple of 
Astarte. "The church remained glosed for a century. 

The churches of Nijny present a great variety of arebi- 
tecture. Though Byzantine style predominates, yet there 
are also churches of the Old Slavonian style, of Floren- 
tine, of a Gothic Lutheran church, of a Mohammedan 
mosque, and even of a temple in Tartar style. 

We have already mentioned the greatest sons of Nijay. 
When Russians had to fight against Tartars and other 
foes for freedom and faith, Nijny abounded in patriots 
and saints who were, indeed, ‘‘ men of iron.” St. Makary, 
the patron of the Fair, entered the monastic Order at 
Nijny. Here, too, the famous Patriarch Nikon began his 
career. He fought for the supremacy of the Church over 
the State. Later on in Nijny were living men of another 
type ; for instance, Koolibin, a famous inventor ; Dobro- 
luboff, the Russian Lessing ; Karelin, whose invention in 
photography (taking pictures simultaneously on two nega- 
tives) is known all over Lurope. The town of the Fair, 


of course, produced great merchants, and has many still. 
The Blinoff and Boogroff brothers are worth over thirty 
million rubles each. They started life with a penny, 
and made their fortunes by their personal efforts. Theo- 
dore Blinoff built the aqueduct, and gave it to the city 
on condition that the residents of Nijny should never 
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stronger than the Russians, an annual fair was 
held at Bulgary, and then at Kazan. In the 
sixteenth century, by order of Mahmet-Amin, 
Khan of Kazan, all the Russian merchants 
who came to the Kazan Fair were slain and 
their goods seized. After that, the Russians 
established a fair of their own ; first at Vasil- 
sursk, and then at the Convent of St. Makary, 
where the monks taxed all the goods brought 
in. Peter the Great turned the Fair income 
to the Treasury. In 1816 the Fair was trans- 
ferred to Nijny - Novgorod. Betancour, a 
French architect, was engaged by the Russian 
Government to erect the permanent buildings 
for the Fair. Sixty large buildings were put 
up, which were surrounded on three sides by 
a canal, in the shape of a gigantic horseshoe. 
The canal, while relieving the Fair of all im- 
purities, serves also as a sign of ‘‘ good luck.” 
The buildings cost the Government about six 
million dollars. Now the Fair occupies three 
times as much space as it covered in Betan- 
cour’s day. In fact, it is a good-sized town, 
extending over four square miles, For more 
than three months in a year this peculiar town 
has a feverish life, turning the most sluggish 
Russians into the liveliest Frenchmen. There 
are two Orthodox cathedrals, an Armenian 
church, and a Mohammedan mosque, an ex- 
change, a theatre, aqueduct, etc. At present 
there are no wooden buildings at all in the 
limits of the Fair. 
As to the volume of business done at the 
S WN Fair we may judge by these data: In 1818 
. SSSSSSS B939SG9AAA ’AA the goods brought there were valued at 
a DoestaN Peasane. $16,000,000, of which $10,000,000 were sold. 
In 1885 the goods brought to the Fair were 
pay a water-tay. Boogroff built a house to afford night | valued at $125,000,000, and the sales at more thar 
lodgings to 500 men, and gave it to the city. Most of $100,000,000. 
the hospitals, asylums and schools were also built by | The condition of trade on the Fair of Nijny serves as a 
rich residents, of whom at least a score are millionaires. | key for understanding the economical state of the whole 
Most of them made their fortune in grain and by steam | empire. Indeed, the Fair is a pulse of the national life. 
navigation on the Volga. 
Some statistical data will 
illustrate the condition of 
Nijny. As stated above, 
the population of the city 
amounts to 75,000. The 
annual city budget is about 
500,000 rubles. There are 
16 churches, 4,000 houses, 
and 5,000 stores. Restan- 
rants and hotels number 
185, wine saloons 50, vodka 
and liquor shops 115, and 
beer saloons 60. There are 
5 newspapers —2 of them 
dailies. Nijny annually 
spends for schools and 
charitable institutions 
100,000 rubles, which is fat 
more than any other town 
in Russia, excepting St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. 
From the time immemo- 
rial the Volga was an im- 
portant commercial route. 
Centuries ago, when the 


Mongolian tribes were INTERIOR OF A RUSSIAN PEASANT HOUSE. 
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If the crop of grain is bad, the peasants are not in con- 
dition to buy anything, and the market, as regards ‘‘ the 
moujik goods,” is fatally dull. And we must bear in 
mind that since the liberation of the serfs it is the moujik 
who is the principal customer of the Fair of Nijny or any 
other fair, as the former serf-holder is fast degenerating. 
Once, only noblemen lived, and only their needs and 
caprices were considered by the merchants. Then the 
moujik was totally ignored on the market, and if occa- 
sionally he was conspicuous, it was not as a buyer, it was 
simply as a thing for sale. On that very Fair of Nijny, 
not even one hun- 

dred years ago, 

the serfs were sold \\ \ Yan 
like negro slaves WY  \\: 

in the South be- WW \'N 
fore the civil war. 
Those not very old 
times have passed 
and the conditions 
are changed. Now 
the former serf- 
holder is nowhere, 
and the former serf 
ison top. Now 
the moujik’s needs 
and tastes are con- 
sulted by the great 
snd the small mer- 
chants of Russia. 
So it came about 
that the peasant 
goods manufac- 
tured at home are 
valued at the fair at 
about 175,000,000 
rubles, while the 
foreign goods de- 
manded by the 
richer classes 
amount only to 
25,000,000 rubles. 

At the Fair of 
Nijny most of Rus- 
sian merchants 
make up the final 
balance of their 
operations. There 
they learn how 
they stand with 
their creditors, 
and what advances 
prove gocd and 
what bad. At this 
Fair prices of most 
goods are fixed for 
a year, to the next 
Nijny Fair. 

For a month before the Fair, Nijny begins to feel the 
approach of the great event. There come merchants and 
goods from all parts of Russia, Siberia, the Caucasus, 
Central Asia, Persia, China, and also from different Euro- 
pean countries. The Fair cannot accommodate all the 
mcrchants, and so many goods, such as iron, flour, 
salt, skins, etc., are kept at the wharfs. 
solemnly opened on July 25th, the day of St. Makary, 
the patron of the Fair and of the City of Nijny-Novgorod. 
On that day, after divine service, a grand religious pro- 
cession moves around the Fair, the priests sprinkling 
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with holy water the building and goods. Then, by order 
of the Governor of Nijny, the flags are raised, and the 
great mart is declared open. For a few days, however, 
the trade goes on very quietly. Gradually, however, a 
peculiar trade-fever takes hold of the whole city. Men 
and woman are greatly excited, streets are overfilled with 
carriages and wagons. A unique cosmopolitan crowd, 
tens of thousands strong, rush to the Fair as if anxious 
to divide among themselves all the riches of the world. 
All tongues are heard there ; costumes of all nations are 
displayed. Rumbling of wheels, shouts and swearing 
of men, merry 
laughter of both 
sexes, words of 
command of the 
Cossack _ patrols, 
all this noise goes 
on from early 
morning till sun- 
set-. Evening 
brings a repose 
for the Fair. But 
then the neigh- 
boring restaurants 
are full of life. 
There merchants 
indulge in loud, 
and sometimes 
wild amusements. 
It seems as though 
Nijny for the time 
of fair becomes a 
residence of all 
traveling singers 
and dancers of 
both sexes, of cir- 
cuses, pickpockets 
and tricksters of 
all kinds. 

Of the buildings 
of the Fair, the 
Chinese quarters 
are very conspicu- 
ous. These build- 
ings are of Chinese 
styles, profusely 
ornamented, and 
nothing but teas 
are sold there. 
However, there are 
no Chinese mer- 
chanfs, as the tea 
trade is complete- 
ly in the hands of 
a few Russian 
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merchants. The 
old Cathedral of 
the Fair is the 


work of Montferant, the architect of the Isaac Cathedral 
of St. Petersburg. The Cathedral is open the whole day. 
Russian merchants deem it their sacred duty to begin 
and end their business with a Te Deum. Before the 
holy images burn heavy tapers, donations of the pious 


| merchants. 
The Fair is | 


The Fair continues open to the end of the month of 
September. With the departure of merchants and 
goods, Nijny becomes a quiet town, like a deserted 
military camp. 

In the village of Kunavino, situated near the Fair; 
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there are peasants of two kinds. Those who know some 
trade, such as the carving of woodenware, locksmithing, 
etc., work at home and sell their goods to the local mer- 
chants. Those having no definite trade belong to the so- 
called ‘barefooted command.” They work either as 
‘longsboremen or as steamer and sailboat hands, or as 
day laborers. These cause much trouble to the authori- 
During holidays, when the barefooted command 
usually spend their last kopeck for vodka, it is dangerous 
to provoke them in any way. ‘They will not think 
much of sacking a police station, of leveling the Jewish 
quarters, or perpetrating some such exploit. There are 
cases when the united efforts of policemen with their 
sabres (no clubs are used in Russia) and firemen with their 
pumps could not quell the riotous barefooted militia. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Russian moujik is a 
sheep, but when roused he is a veritable bear. 


ties. 
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CHANGED ENGLISH CONSONANTS. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 


Consonants, as well as vowels, have undergone changes 
in English—changes of which the traces remain in the 
literature of past times. 

In speaking of the letter ‘‘a” it may be said that it was 
formerly called ‘‘ah.” It is still so called in Ireland, or 
was, not more than thirty years since. Some may ask, 
then, what the letter “r” In Ireland it is 
called ‘‘rrr,” with a roll as in French. The Irishman of 
to-day retains, also, the rolling “‘r” in such words as 
‘‘ firm,” * form,” etc., which with him are not ‘‘fuhm ” 
and ‘“‘ fawm,” but ‘“‘firrm” and ‘ forrm.” Doubtless the 
‘‘y”? was thus pronounced formerly in England; nor 
need we go back to the days of the Heptarchy to find 
Thus, in “Romeo and Juliet,” the 
is for the dog. ‘Ah, 


” showing 


was called. 


traces of its usage. 
old nurse says the letter “¢” 
mocker !” she says ; ‘‘that’s the dog’s name, 
that the letter was pronounced with a sound reminding 
one of the “growl” of a dog. Strangely enough, the 
folio edition of the play gives the nurse's remark in such 
a way as to prov. at the same time that ‘“‘r” was 
sounded ‘‘rrr,” and that ‘‘a” was sounded “ah”; for 
the words ‘‘ Ah, mocker”’ are printed simply ‘‘ A mocker,”’ 
showing that ‘‘a” stood for ‘‘ah,” as well as ‘‘r” for 
the dog. The word “eager,” which is used twice in 
‘* Hamlet,” throws some light on the use of the 
rolled ‘‘r" in Shakespeare's time ; for in the folio it is 
printed in one place “ eager,” and in the other “ aygre,” 
the double spelling showing that the rolled ‘“‘r” was 
already falling out of use in Shakespeare’s time. This 
is still more clearly shown by the passage in ‘“‘As You 
Like It” (Act I. Scene 2), where the Beau speaks of 
**sport,” and Celia asks “‘of what color,” much to his 
puzzlement. Doubtless it was as affected in those days 
not to roll the ‘“‘r” in “sport,” as it is in our time to 
drop the “tr” altogether, saying veh-y and meh-it for 
“very ” and “ merit.” 

The letter ‘‘1” has been another of those with which 
undue liberties have been taken. But whereas ‘‘r” has 
apparently passed more and more into disuse, ‘‘1” seems 
to have had a varied time of it. Proncunced, probably, 
by the rigid Saxons wherever they used it in spelling, it 
had dropped out of many words in the Middle Ages, to 
return in comparatively recent times ; while, in other 
cases, it held on through the Middle Ages, and has only 
disappeared quite recently. We know that our ‘“ wood” 
for “‘ would ” and ‘‘ shood ” for ‘‘ should ” are quite com- 
paratively recent corruptions. But no one in our times 


calls ‘‘ Walter” ‘“‘ water,” though this corruption must 
have been the constant custom in the days when a pre- 
diction that a man should ‘‘ die by water” was thought 
to be fulfilled when he was captured and killed by a man 
named Walter (2d Part of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” Act IV., Scene 1, 
though far be it from me to attribute this coarsely 
drawn scene to Shakespeare!) The name ‘ Ralph” has 
been even more variously treated, for whereas once the 
**]” was always sounded, and then for a long time as 
systematically dropped, we now find both ‘‘ Rafe” and 
‘*Ralf” used as proper pronunciations of the name. 

Among the consonants which perplex us most when 
we are striving to determine ancient usage, are those 
which now have two or more distinct sounds, as ‘‘ g,” 
“ce” and “ch.” It may be doubted whether in old 
times these varieties were admitted. Probably ‘‘ g” was 
always hard; ‘‘c” was certainly hard in a number of 
cases, in which we pronounce it like an ‘‘s”’; und it may 
be doubted whether ‘‘ch” admitted originally more 
pronunciations than one, which was probably a sound 
now altogether gone from the English language — the 
guttural ‘“‘ch” of the Scottish ‘‘ loch.” 

The tendency of ‘‘g” to assume the ‘‘j” sound, and 
of ‘*j” to become simply “ty,” is shown by the appear- 
ance of ‘‘g” in the spelling of such words as “‘ judge” 
and ‘‘judgment,” and by the words ‘‘ garden” and 
‘** yard,” which are connected by the French “jardin,” 
showing that hard ‘‘g,” soft ‘‘j” and the semi-vowel 
‘*y” may do duty for the same root. For some reason 
or other, however, the sound of the French ‘‘j” has 
never come into use in English. The gradual dying out 
of the gutturals is also a noteworthy, and, to my mind, a 
pleasing, feature of the language, though I am told by 
some of my Irish friends that the ‘“‘ch” in ‘‘ach !” and 
*‘och !” pronounced as in Ireland, has an effective emo- 
tional value. It is clear that there must have been a 
strong guttural sound originally in the words “eight,” 
“night,” ‘‘ sight,” ‘‘light,” ‘‘meighbor”’ and so forth, or 
the two letters ‘‘ gh,” neither of which is now sounded in 
these words, would not have been introduced into the 
spelling, in those happy days when spelling was managed 
on purely phonetic principles, and every one spelled as 
he pleased. It was considered affectation to omit the 
guttural in such words, as is illustrated (with severa' 
other interesting cases of corruption) by the remark of 
the pedant H-lofernes, in ‘‘ Love's Labor's Lost,” Act V. 
Scene 1: ‘‘I abhor such fanatical phantasms. . . as te 
speak ‘dout,’ fine, when he should say ‘doubt’; ‘ det,’ 
when he should pronounce ‘ debt ’—‘ d-e-b-t,’ not ‘d-e-t’: 
he clepeth a ‘calf,’ ‘cauf’; ‘half,’ ‘hauf’; ‘neighbour’ 
rocatur ‘nebour,’ ‘neigh,’ abbreviated ‘ne.’”’ (Here is 
noteworthy evidence about the former value of the letter 
“e,” for the sound “nay” is represented simply by 
“n-e”). “This is ‘abhominale’ (which he would call 
‘abominable’”’), and so forth. ' 

But this question of the gutturals carries us to the 
question of the former value of the letter ‘‘h.” As we 
find a modern English valgarism in dropping the ‘‘r” 
altogether, which had been already corrupted from the 
rolled or growled ‘‘r,” so I believe the modern vulgarism 
by which the “‘h” is dropped altogether is a develop- 
ment of an earlier corruption, by which an ‘th” having a 
consonant value, became converted into a mere aspirate. 
In Saxon we find “th” alone, doing duty for “gh” in 
such words as ‘‘ sight,” *‘light,” ‘“‘nigh,” etc. It will be 
found difficult to give any sonant value whatever to a 
mere aspirate “th” in the word “siht,” spelled without 
the “‘g.” Must it not then have been regarded as equiv- 
alent to “gh” or “ch”? (In Scottish, the word is 
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‘pronounced * sicht,” with guttural ‘‘ch.”) At the begin- 
ning of a word, then, ‘‘h” probably represented more 
than a mere aspiration. We may thus, perhaps, under- 
stand how of old the Greek ‘‘chortos” corresponded to 
the Latin ‘‘ hortus,” and the Latin ‘‘ cornu” to our Eng- 
lish *‘ horn.” We might even, if we could determine the 
exact force of the letter ‘“‘h ” in Anglo-Saxon times, come 
to understand such perplexing peculiarities as the inter- 
change of “the” (pronounced ‘‘ hay”) and ‘‘hir” (pro- 
nounced ‘‘heer”’), for “they” and ‘‘their”’; the change 
of the aspirated ‘‘d” and ‘‘t”’ (retained in Ireland) into 
soft and hard ‘‘th,” as in “this” and ‘‘ thin”; the re- 
cognition of the ‘‘ch” in Charles, or the soft ‘ch ” in 
Charlotte, as properly represented by the letters ‘‘c” and 
“h,” “ce” having originally the hard sound of ‘‘k.” 
The use of ‘‘h” before instead of after “‘w,” in old 
Saxon times, is curious. Our ‘‘ what” and ‘‘ which,” were 
in Saxon “ hwet” und ‘‘hwill.” Giving to the ‘‘h” here 
a guttural sound, we can understand how it happened 
that in Scofland these words were in old times spelled 
‘“‘qwhat” and ‘‘quhilk.” By-the-way, we can in this way 
also understand how the Saxon “‘hwile,” and ‘‘hwzt,”’ 
ete., came to represent the same words as the Latin 
quis,” ‘‘ quod,” ete. 


A DAY OF DAYS. 
By W. ALLINGHAM,. 
Eacu rose before the sun, and saw the moon 
A slender golden curvature embost 
On the green eastern sky, which brighten’d soon, 
Till in its crimson wavelets she was lost, 
And so began a perfect Day of June. 
The river sparkled, birds voiced, braezes tost 
A laughing world of flowers: blue shadows crost 
The sunshine of the long, warm afternoon. 


But who inherited this wondrous Day ? 
Two happy lovers. It was made for them, 
Of time not measured by the moon or sun. 
Both felt that it would never pass away. 
And now, when music in the dusk was done, 
King Love had all the stars for diadem. 


WHEN VIOLETS BLOOM. 


Wet, I will tell you my story! Iam not so sullen as 
they say. I sit here dreaming. What do I see? Ah! 
what a captive always sees—free, wide, blue skies, and 
splashing water, and broad sunshine, and changing 
crowds, and golden-haired children. Sometimes I see 
the Spanish Steps and the domes and spires melting into 
golden air, and the wheeling of silver-winged doves, and 
the rustling of the ilex-boughs. 

Out of the mists the Steps always rise first. I fancy 
my mother begged with me there when I could not stand 
alone, for it is mixed with my baby-dreams. I came ofa 
race of beggars. My father had a withered arm that was 
a fortune to him, and a stately presence, and head which 
might have served for a model of one of Raphaele’s Apos- 
tles ; but he beat me with an ash stick when I brought 
home nothing. I could not learn to whine, although I 
came of a race of beggars, not one of whom had ever dis- 
graced themselves with a stroke of work. How kind 

tome is to‘ such! They have but to lie in the sun and 
stretch out a hand, 

One day a pretty little girl passed me with violets in 
her hand. I knew she belonged to the forestiere, for her 
hair drifted back in a golden cloud, and her eyes were as 
blue as the flowers she carried. I wished to hear her 
speak, and I held out my hand. 
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“What! A beggar ?” she cried; ‘“‘such a handsome 
little boy ? See! I will give you my flowers ; you can 
sell them—sell something! Work, do not beg !” 

Then a stern-looking woman turned and called her, 
and she left the violets in my hands. 

I cannot tell what sort of feeling came over me—shame, 
ambition, what not. I never begged again. I sold the 
violets and bought more. Then a painter sought me as 
amodel. The little violet-seller, with his round, brown 
limbs and sheepskin, his sleepy black eyes and curling 
hair, holding out clusters of fresh, blue Parma violets, 
figured in many a picture. 

I could earn enough to buy beans, or a fritter, and a 
bottle of thin, sour wine. I roamed about most of the 
day in the gardens, through the lush grass and moss- 
grown terraces and steps, or lay down in the shadow of 
gray stone walls, where the lizards flashed like flying 
gems, where in the distance came gleams of lily - laden 
waters, or the sunlight sifted through golden - green 
leaves. 

One day the painter postponed my sitting. 

** Lillo, my boy, we have a grande dame coming to-day; 
you can go there behind the curtain and munch grapes 
until I call you.” 

He was always kind, this young English painter, and I 
hoped the grande dame would buy some of his pictures, 
for I knew he was not rich, and often made his dinner off 
bread and grapes, as I did. 

So I stood at the casement and looked out into the soft 
gloom of cedar and pine, and away to the curve of hya- 
cinthine hills in the distance, and the heavy ilex shadows 
on the grass, when a fresh young voice startled and 
thrilled me. 

‘Oh, mamma, see! there is my little violet-seller. 
You must buy that for me !” 

How well I knew the voice again! I moved the eur- 
tain a little and saw her once more. She had grown a lit- 
tle, straight and slender as a young fir-tree. The golden 
hair floated loosely in sunshiny waves. Her eyes were lit 
with eager, smiling glances. On the soft curves of her 
cheek lay a rose-hue, as delicate as that which the sunset 
kindles on Alpine snows. Her very fairness made the 
intensest charm to me, who saw only dusky skins and 
lustrous black eyes. 

‘*Mamma,” she went on, ‘I told you of him. 
a little beggar, but I gave him my violets. 
has gone into the trade.” . 

The mother, a faded beauty, with plenty of pearl- 
powder and rouge on her face, a dainty Parisian bonnet, 
and a wilderness of lace and silk about her, looked at the 
picture graciously. 

“Tt is charming—a veritable cherub, Mr. Fleetwood. 
I must have that, s nce Violet likes it. She is so philan- 
thropic, the dear child! She gets it from me. I worked 
a whole Winter at a Dorcas Society. How Mr. Fane did 
grumble, poor dear man! ‘ Hire a seamstress to sew for 
the poor,’ he used to say ; ‘you never do it at home !’ 
But I explained—the self-denial, the discipline—what so 
salutary ?—the psychological development of the—my 
child, that paint is fresh ; look at your dress !” 

And Mrs. Fane seized Violet hurriedly and examined 
the elaborate blue silk dress with more real feeling than 
she had yet shown. 

‘Do you know where this little boy is now ?” asked 
the girl, looking up in Mr. Fleetwood's face. 

‘*Oh, yes, very well. He comes here every day,” an- 


He was 
You see he 


swered my master, with a smile. 
‘*How pretty a picture the two would make!” said 
Mrs. Fane, looking at her child, who was standing 
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near the little violet-seller. 
other with that sun-tinted cheek, and large, liquid eyes 
of the warm south. What a love of a little page he would 
make! Could I get him, do you think? I’ve com- 
posed a little dress for him already.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Violet, clapping her hands, 
*‘and I could learn Italian of him.” 

‘Excuse me, ladies,” said Mr. Fleetwood ; ‘“‘ he was 
having a sitting when you entered, and is just behind the 
curtain there, where he can answer for himself. Lillo, 
stand forth !” 

What could I do but close rapturously with any bar- 
gain which would bring me into the same house with 
her ? It was arranged in five minutes. I had no one to 
consult—my father was dead, I had no home, and so I 
took my place in a sumptuous house, built of white mar- 
ble like a Greek temple. 
It gleamed through the 
white blossoms of 
orange-trees, and 
nightingales sang there 
all the night long be- 
neath the myrtles. 
Pink oleanders leaned 
against its columns, 
thickets of roses hid 
the nests of sweet- 
voiced thrushes, and 
we could see, between 
the sharp spears of the 
aloes, the bilious-look- 
ing Tiber, and the grand 
dome of St. Peter’s 
against the pale-green 
twilight sky. 

I was only a lackey, 
but a favored one—the (a 
toy of an hour. I was f{ 
happy, and slept in a 
soft, white bed. I had 
a room whose windows 
overlooked avenues of 
ilex and cypress. I 
could see the skies 
grow flame-like behind 
St. Peter’s, and the 
blackening pines of 
Monte Mario. I was 
perched on high, like 
Hilda in her tower, and 
the doves circled 
around me with their 
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BLOOM. 


Fanciful and romantic as she 
was, she did not dream that I could ever forget the dis- 
tance between us, although she graciously allowed me 
to be one of them. 

I studied hard ; I did not idle my time as I grew older. 
With a wild drcam vf making myself truly their equal, } 
sat half the night over my books, They were epub- 
iicans ; what was rank to them ? They believed, so I had 
heard, that all men were born free and equal, so why 
might I not raise myself ? 

As I grew more proficient in music I played at their 
parties, and my patroness made me useful in various 
ways. I grew accustomed to luxury, to whirling through 
the streets of Rome in a luxurious carriage ; by the Span- 
ish Steps, where another violet-seller had fallen heir to 
my sheepskin ; by the quaint corners, rich with sculp, 
ture; by the church 
doors, where morning 
chants sounded softly ; 
by the courtyards, 
where fountains 
gleamed amid the ca- 
mellias and gaunt 
statues stood; among 
the orange-trees, so full 
of pendulous spheres 
of gold, or where the 
drums were beating 
and the gay carnival 
hanners fluttered brave- 
ly in the breeze. 

Ah, well, it is all 
over now! Never again 
shall I see the sunset 
from the terrace of the 
Medici, or wander un- 
der the spreading pines 
in the deep, mossy ways 
of the beautiful Bor- 
ghese, or stand in de- 
serted palace-chambers, 
where statues gleam on 
their costly marble 
plinths, and dim fres- 
coes hover on a dead- 
gold ground. Never 
more—ah, that way 
madness rises ! 

Let me remember, 
rather, the day that 
decided my fate. It 
was to be a féle day, 
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changing wings before they darted down to the fount- ; for my little lady was eighteen. I met her among the 


ain below, where the red and white camellias crowded | aurels and myrtles in the garedn. 


about the moss-covered stones. 

I was only a lackey, but I never remembered it when I 
fed the doves with Violet, or strolled about those gardens 
bounded with cactus and azalea hedges, Mrs. Fane her- 
self exercised her odd Italian in talking with me, and 
Violet was left to follow her own sweet will. So she 


learned the language, and her mother was charmed, and | 
For me, I worshiped my | 


looked on me very rraciously. 
little lady, and that was enough. 

I was allowed to take some lessons also, and when 
after listening one day as the :nestro ran his hands over 
the piano, I was able to imitate him, I was looked upon as 
a prodigy. I laid aside the page’s pretty dress, which I 


She wore some soft 
ivory-tinted fabric that fell in straight folds to her feet, 
like the drapery of an antique statue, and in her hands 
she held scarlet roses. Standing in the violet-scented 
air, with the gold of the sunbeams on her hair, and 
heaven’s azure in her smiling eyes, she had never 
seemed more fair. 

‘‘Lillo,” she cried, ‘‘mamma is plotting something 
against me. I have not had my own room for a week, 
and now she is talking of some English milor. She was 
never so grave and serious. I hate to be eighteen ; I feel 
as if some one had shut the door on childhood—on Para- 
Let me go back a couple of years, dear Lillo. We 
We will not have 


dise. 
do not want our lives spoiled, do we ? 


was outgrowing, and was taken into the frien Iship of the | their ugly, grown-up pleasures.” 


family as a son. Asa son, did I say ? 


I was the whim ! 


“You forget I am twenty,” I said, rather gloomily, 
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looking away to where the great dome stood up against a | 
faint rose-flushed sky ; ‘‘ but you have all made my life 
so happy, I think I felt older when I was seven.” 

**T never want to leave this sweet home,’’ she went on, 
eagerly. ‘*I love the sound of its fountains, and the rose- 
thickets, where the thrushes sing.” 

**If we could only hold our happiness when it comes, 
and say, ‘ This shall last for ever,’” I said, sadly ; ‘‘ but 
who can hold the fleeting angel? Heine sings: 


***Good fortune is a fickle maiden, 
Always anxious to be gone; 
She strokes the curls upon your forehead 
Gives a light kiss, and flutters on. 


** * Misfortune, though, is in no hurry; 
She clasps you fondly to her breast ; 
She comes to stay and brings her knitting, 
Sits by your bed for a long rest.’” 


Vol. XXIV., No. 4— 


‘“We want no English milors staying with us,” she 
said, with a pout. ‘‘His trunks have arrived—great, 
cumbronus things, with ‘ Harcourt’ on them.” 

I cannot tell why I felt a deadly chill strike mo at that 
name. We had often had visitors before. A suddon fear 
thrilled me—a fantastic terror. 

‘* Perhaps—perhaps he is a suitor,” I faltered. 

Violet's face grew visibly paler. I sprang forward and 


| took her hand. 


‘Forgive me!” I cried. ‘I love you; I must speak 
To-night you will see others ; you will go out: strangers 
will see our sweet home-flower ; we shall iever bo qui'e 
the same! Do you scorn me that I dare to love you—I, 
the little beggar of the Spanish Stops? You raised me 
then, you can lift me higher—even to a level with your- 
self.” 


She stood there in the sunlight, with a soft, rosy flush 
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stealing over her face. But she did not withdraw her 
hand, and so I kissed it a hundred times. 

“IT could never care for this Englishman as I do for 
you, Lillo,” she whispered ; ‘‘ but mamma——” 

At that word her name rang through the air, and I saw 
her go away through the light, half-golden, half-dusky, 
under the pines, and I stood there with a great throb- 
bing in heart and brain, listening to the bubble of the 
fountain alone. 

One of her carnation-roses had fallen where she had 
stood, and the “‘soul of that rose went into my blood,” 
and seemed to fire it to flame. What hadI done! I bad 
scarcely known my own heart before—till a sudden fear 
wrought a frenzy in my brain. What was I, that I had 
dared so much? Oonld [I go to Mrs. Fane with that 
mad plea that kept ringing through my brain ?—“‘I am 
worthy, for I love her-! Iam worthy as a king !” 

Ah ! I knew enough of the world to understand how 
much that would be worth, and yet I did not quite de- 
spair, for Violet loved me! 

That night I saw him, a burly, English giant, blonde- 
haired and blue-eyed, with a perpetual laugh and the 
voice of a boatswain. 

The house was full of lights and flowers, and Violet’s 
room was thrown open, and her mother’s secret, a birth- 
day surprise, told. The windows were draped with 
finely wrought lace, lined with violet silk, and held back 
with wreaths of the same delicate blue flowers ; the bed 
was festooned with the same, and all the walls paneled 
in violet silk, set in frames of dead-silver. Above, on 
the frescoed ceiling, were little rosy Loves, pouring 
violets and roses out of airy baskets, and on the floor 
their flowers seemed to have fallen in profusion. 

**Ah, I see,” I heard Sir Harry say, in his burly voice, 
“for her name—very good! They understand that kind 
of thing here, and, I must say, do it up brown, as our 
American cousins have it. At Harcourt we have no such 
protty faucies—just plain, hgavy, dark furniture. When 
I get a wife she shall indulge her taste,” and he turned 
to Violet with a glance that stabbed me to the heart, and 
rent me out into the dusky ways, where the nightingales 
were singing with a pathos all their own, as if they were 
Linging their poet souls over pain to victory. 

They sat among the thorns in their rose-thickets and 
rang, and I, alas! began to feel the thorns in my roses, 
in my soft, purposeless life. 

How lovely Violet looked as she had stood in the softly 
lighted room! She wore pure white, as she loved to do, 
with rich, dead-gold jewelry gleaming in her hair/and on 
her white neck and arms. 

Only a cluster of violets at her bosom. I caught the 
oor but yesterday as a peasant woman carried a basket- 
ful past my grated casement, and I saw again that vision 
of youth and happiness and love. 

After that /ée I saw my little lady always surrounded 
by others, Sir Harry first and foremost in his attentions. 
I felt that his coming was a premeditated thing ; that his 
courtesies had but one object. He seemed to feel a re- 
pulsion for me, and was barely polite. I fancied Violet 
looked pale and worried. Everything was changed, and 
I was wretched. 

One night, when I had been playing for the guests, I 
lingered long ia the library. The house grew quiet ; I 
heard the good-nights said; I still staid, striving to 
erowd my mind with the wisdom of some sage book. 
But my thoughts wandered, and I scarcely started when 
&@ light foot touched the inlaid floor, and a dimpled 
white hand was laid on the page. 

“I came back for my bracelet,” she said, with a bright 
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blush, ‘‘and then I knew you were here, poor boy, and 
it is so long since I have had the chance to talk with 
you.” 

I held both her hands in mine and looked up into her 
face, which had the soft, pure beauty of one of Fra An- 
gelica’s saints. There was the same delicate coloring, 
and the cloud of golden hair drifting back from the 
saintly forehead. Oh, Violet! Oh, my little love! I 
know just how you look as you stand in the splendor of 
that uncreated light before the great white Throne. I 
look through my barred casement up, up to a small 
patch of rose-hued sky, and then I fancy my darling with 
the halo on her golden hair, and the chorusing of many 
angels making melody about her. 

But that night I held her hands fast and looked into 
her eyes with a sad smile. 

‘“They are going to dispose of you, Violet,” I said; 
“*T can see it all plainly. You mother has settled it.” 

“But I have a word to say !” she cried, with a pretty 
little air of petulance. ‘‘I shall not marry that old Sir 
Harry. His very laugh makes me shudder.” 

‘*My poor child, what can you do?” 

** Rebel !” 

I had drawn her nearer to me, and I whispered : 

‘*There is one way to escape !” 

She looked at me with asking eyes. Oh! I know I 
was not honorable, that I was madly selfish, to whisper 
of flight—of a secret marriage, to be declared only when 
we were driven to the wall. I lost all thought of pru- 
dence and honor when I thought of losing her. 

‘* But mamma would break her heart,” she whispered ; 
‘*she has only me.” 

** And what have I——’’ I began. 

But further speech froze upon my lips, for, looking up, 
I beheld Mrs. Fane standing in the doorway. She was 
pallid with rage, and her pale eyes seemed to send out 
sparks of fire. I felt Violet shudder convulsively, for 
my arm was around her. She released herself and fell 
into a chair. 

‘* Viper !” exclaimed Mrs. Fane, at last, with quivering 
lips ; ‘this is the end, is it? This is my reward for 
lifting you out of the gutter, to dare—to dare——” 


But the enormity of the offense. choked her. She 
could proceed no further. 
‘“*T have dared to love your daughter! Who could 


help it ?” I asked. 

**Don’t speak ; don’t have the effrontery to answer ; 
don’t dare to trespass on my benevolence another 
moment. Go! take your old trade; violets are cheap; 
but my Violet, my treasure, to think—— Go to bed, my 
darling ; I know you never encouraged this beggar’s 
presumption !” 

Ah, my little lady was too noble to bear this. She had 
recovered from her surprise, and now rose with her own 
gracious air. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, softly, ‘is it a great sin for Lillo 
to love me, when I love him ?” 

Mrs. Fane almost staggered at these words. 

‘‘ Hush !” she cried, huskily ; ‘‘ you don’t know what 
you say. God, how blind I have been !” 

And she stood staring at us in a speechless way, her 
face working with impotent anger. 

“Will you go ?” at last she cried, in a voice hoarse 
with rage; ‘‘or shall I call the servants to put you 
out ?” 

“J will go!” I exclaimed, turning to my darling ; ‘ but 
you cannot prevent me from loving your daughter, now 
and for ever !” 


Violet looked at me with dim eyes. She even dared 
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to stretch out her hand, which I seized and kissed before 
her mother’s angry eyes. 

So I left her and went out into the night. I walked 
hastily, as one who had a mission to accomplish, toward 
Rome, yet I knew there was nothing left for me to do, 
not even to die, although the yellow Tiber rolled so 
near ; for she lived, and I could not go out of the world 
while she was in it. 

I walked about Rome all night. I could not go to my 
old friends, and suddenly I had lost my new ones. What 
a glad sound the fountains had, though! Their song of 
living joy seemed to steal into my heart, falling, splash- 
ing, shining everywhere. They cheered me a little on 
that moonlight night, and I rested a while by the Trevi, 
where the moss floats like seaweed about the feet of the 
old ocean god. I could not think, but the misery in 
heart and brain seemed soothed in some mystic way by 
the rhythmic fall of the water. ‘ 

When sunlight reddened the sky I moved again, stiffly 
and aimlessly. Should I stand once more on the Span- 
ish Steps and hold out violets ? I was no more a cherub 
to attract a passer-by with a child’s dimpled smile. I 
made my way, after a while, to my old master’s studio. 
Alas! he had gone, and a richer artist worked there. 
Frescoes shone on the walls, and bits of rare stuffs hung 
over the chairs. Old Etruscan vessels of bronze, rich 
with the green rust of ages, lay about. A lovely marble 
arm and hand were on the table, and bits of frieze, with 
rich and crumbling ornaments ; rare coins and opalized 
glass were stored in carven ebony cabinets. A caged 
nightingale hung above crowds of blooming carnations 
in the gray stone balcony, and there the artist smoked 
and looked down into the busy streets for pictures. 

Well, I pleased him, it seemed! He wanted a David, 
and he was ready to take me as a model of the Hebrew 
youth, only begging me to look a little eager, a little 
interested in the success of my sling and smooth stones. 
I could earn my bread, at Jeast, and pay for a clean, 
small room up near the sky, where the doves were whirr- 
ing and some homely scarlet beans turned about the 
attic window. 

I don’t know how many weeks passed away; I kept no 
count of time, though I knew the days grew warm, and 
the streets hot and dusty. When off duty I lingered in 
the cool, dim chambers of the palaces, which are free 
to all in Rome, where Raphael’s and Guido’s frescoes 
make the walls immortal, where below lie open courts, 
full of green shadows, with oranges shining in the light, 
the splash of waters, with silver-winged doves circling 
about them, and the green lizards darting into the sun- 
shine. 

Standing, one day, in such a garden, I heard two 
strangers talking. They were hidden by the citron and 
orange tees. 

“Do you know we are staying too long ?” said one. 
“ There have been several cases of cholera in Rome, and 
it goes harder with strangers.” 

The other, a woman, spoke sharply. 

“Whose fault is it, then? I have finished long ago! 
How you can risk my life for a fancy to see everything ! 
Mrs. Fane is prepared to go on Monday, and you know I 
want to leave at the same time.” 

“She will not go now!” said the other—(my heart 
ceased beating. The fragrance of the magnolias sickened 
me like a breath from a charnel vault)—‘‘ because her 
daughter is dying——” 


I staid to hear no more. I rushed eut imto the blind- 


ing glare of the streets, across the white piazzas where 
ho one stirred, and enly the fountains seemed alive, on 


by the shrines of saints and the fluted columns and 
ruined arches of pagan divinities, on to the well-known 
white pillars of the Greek house that gleamed between 
the orange-trees. The golden globes shone ripely now, 
and I remembered there had only been a cloud of white 
blossoms when I left. 

Some one stood at the very gateway. Well I knew the 
burly face of Sir Harry, and well he knew me at once, by 
the lightning that leaped into his eyes. He dared insult 
me now, and he did not restrain himself. 

‘“What are you doing in these grounds ?” he cried. Oh, 
I knew it was jealousy which barbed his words! ‘You 
dog ! do you want to be kicked out ?” 

I scarcely heard him. The nameless terror that filled 
my heart left room for little else. 

“T have heard the signorina is ill —very ill. 
hope it is not so!” 

‘* What is she to you ?” he cried, in a sort of white 
heat, raising his cane. ‘‘ Living or dead, you shall never 
see her again !” 

I sprang forward, and he brought down his stick in a 
stinging blow. 

He stood directly in my way. 

‘*Neither man nor devil can stop me!” I cried, and 
then I felt my arms pinioned. 

The next moment I freed one hand. What, my dar- 
ling dying, and I held back ? My knife was keen and 
bright. Only one thrust, and the iron grasp relaxed. 
Sir Harry rolled back into the grass, and I staid not to 
look. The way was open now, all the walks where we 
had wandered. 

How bronze-dark looked the heavy ilex-boughs ! how 
silent were the very doves about the porphyry basin. The 
door stood open into the wide, cool hall, and I went, un- 
challenged, up the broad marble staircase. Ghostly 
statues stood on every side, but not a living being met 
me. There were no flowers in the rooms; dust lay 
thickly over everything. 

Something led me to the violet room. I stood a mo- 
ment trembling at the door, for a silence, a drear and ter- 
rifying silence, filled all those lofty chambers. I knocked 
faintly, but no answer came. I opened the door softly, 
and saw no one. 

Ah, yes. In the half-gloom I saw—no living being, 
but, lying on the pretty bed, with the violet silk curtains 
half-drawn about her, was my little love—dead—dead ! 

Dead ! with a ghastly agony stamped upon her face, 
with her golden hair tumbled over the lace pillows, and 
her hands—those gentle little hands—clutching the 
violet silk covering in a frantic grasp. A dim light 
burned in a bronze lamp near the bed, and a handful 
of withered violets were strewn on the floor. 

I think oblivion dropped like a black curtain before 
my eyes when they lighted on that sight, for I knew no- 
thing till I felt a splash of water on my face, and found 
myself lying on the grass under the ilex-trees, and some 
men standing about me, 

‘* He'll do now,” cried one, as I opened my eyes. ‘‘ Lift 
him up, Beppo.” 

And then I was laid in an empty wine-cart, and, before 
I knew where I was going, I found myself in a cell, with 
a barred casement between me and the world. 

For Sir Harry had been found dead, stabbed to the 
heart. I did not aim at the fellow’s heart, I know. 

But what matter? I need not think of him. I sit 
here and vex myself with one problem, or I dream of the 
vanished grace of a day that is gone. I wonder how I 
shall see her again, and whether the violets bloom in the 
infinite meadows of heaven, 


Oh, I 
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It is growing cold in Rome. I know the snow mount- | of Popes and Emperors in this great city, whose very 
ains are white enough to-day against the rose-hued sky, | stones are monuments. But I trust—ah, God! is my 
and the hearth-fires are alight, and the old women roast- | trust in vain ?—that after the quick, sharp agony, the 
ing their chestnuts at the corners ; that the flower-shops | throes of an immortal birth, I shall see coming to meet 
are in their glory and the children are swinging flower- | me at the gates of gold my little love, with God’s peace 
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balls, and I sit here counting the days that must pass | shining in her face again, and an angel's halo in her hair, 
before I am free. when the violets bloom. 
It will be in the Spring, when violets bloom, and I 
shall step across this threshold ; but my way will lie no 
more amid the imperial marbles, or among the treasures | Beware of being duped; the world is full of knaves 
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NATURAL SCIENCE TWO CENTURIES 
AGO. 

Tuere is a certain satisfaction in noting the delusions 
of our forefathers. It may be neither a very filial nor a 
very wholesome occupation ; nevertheless it has its at- 
tractions. The state of science in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is probably pretty fairly reflected in a book called 
“Speculum Mundi; Or, A Glass representing the 
face of the World. Shewing both that it did begin and 
must also end: The manner How, and Time When, 
being largely examined.” It was written in 1661, and 
published in 1670, and it may be said to consist of a 
chapter on each of the six days of creation. The work 
contains nearly five hundred pages of closely printed 
matter, but we have only space to notice a few lines here 
and there. 

When this book was written, Galileo had not been 
dead twenty years; and neither Buffon nor Linneus 
were born until more than fifty years later. Sir Isaac 
Newton was living, but he had not yet discovered, or at 
any rate published to the world, the great theory of 
gravitation. Men of science were already making the 
experiments which eventually led to the discovery of 
electricity; but it was not until the next century that 
Franklin found out its true nature, or that it was identi- 
cal with lightning. Indeed, in the early part of the 
reign of Charles II. philosophers were thinking and 
working in what now appears to have been great dark- 
ness, although they were on the point of being rewarded 
by a flood of light. 

As may be imagined, a seventeenth-century writer on 
the subject of the six days of creation did not enter into 
the question whether they were solar days or periods ex- 
tending over thousands of years; the only matter of 
doubt that presented itself to his mind being as to the 
time of year at which the world was created. He tells 
us that the world was at first ‘‘an unfashioned lump,” 
but it must be admitted that his chapter on the first day 
is, like its subject, somewhat chaotic. On the second 
day there were the waters that are above the firmament 
to be accounted for, and these he disposes of by saying 
that there are “waters above the concave of the Firma- 
ment.” ‘Concerning the Fowls and Stars, it is true, 
that they are but in the Firmament, and not above 
it ; neither is there any more Firmament than one, seeing 
Moses mentions not a second.” As to the air, ‘‘ the 
highest Region is said to be exceeding hot;” this is 
owing to the stars. Meteors and comets are composed 
of ‘* Vapors or Fumes—a kinde of Smoak.” The author 
seems to think his readers will be surprised to hear that 
some of these vapors ‘‘ transcend” very high, ‘‘ even to 
the Starry Heaven itself ; which is witnessed by our best 
Modern Astronomers, who have observed many Comets 
above the Moon.” ‘The reasons of great events accom- 
panying or following the appearance of comets are as 
follows : Comets consist of ‘‘ many hot and dry Exhala- 
tions” and ‘‘ distemper the Air,” which ‘‘the Bellows of 
the Body suck in and receive ; insomuch that there can- 
not but be Sicknesss, Plagues and much mortality.” 
Moreover, these ‘‘ poysonous breathings” are “ very apt 
so to disorder and dry up the Blood in Humane Bodies, 
that thereby great store of red and adust choler may be 
purchased ; and this stirreth up to anger with the thought 
of many furious and violent actions, and so by conse- 
quence to War.” Thunder is caused ‘‘ by reason of Hot 
and Dry Exhalations shut within the cloud, which, seek- 
ing to get out, with great violence do knock and rend 
the cloud.” The hot and dry exhalation, in escaping, is 
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| set on fire by the violence, and becomes lightning, when 
it often continues burning until it falls to the ground. 
‘** And oftentimes a great stone is blown out of the cloud 
with it, whose cause is also natural.” For, when the ex- 
halation is drawn up from the earth, it sometimes takes 
earthy matter “like unto the finest sand” with it, and 
this, ‘‘through the moisture which it getteth in the 
Air,” “‘ clottereth together,” and, ‘‘ by the excessive heat 
which it findeth in the general matter of the Exhalation,” 
becomes hard like a brick. Sometimes the exhalations 
not only carry up earthy matter with them, but also 
frogs, fishes and grain, and this accounts for showers of 
frogs,” etc. When ‘‘the vehement heat of the Sun” 
draws “‘milk from the Udders of Cattel and” mixes it 
with the clouds, it rains milk, which, as a marginal note 
points out, ‘‘ may the sooner be done in Summer and in 
hot countries.” Modern readers may be surprised to 
learn that the long, streaming threads sometimes seen 
floating in the air, and vulgarly supposed to be spiders’ 
webs, are nothing of the kind, but meteors. ‘‘ Some 
false tenets were engrafted amongst the ignorant,” ‘‘ who, 
as in a dream, suppose”’ them ‘‘to be spun out from the 
spider’s bowels, which cannot but be a strange absurd- 
ity” and a ‘fond opinion.” ‘This Meteor, thereforo 
(since it is a Meteor), may rightly be supposed to pro- 
ceed out of a thorough-boyled or digested vapor, being 
mixed with earthy and slimy Exhalations.” 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on the 
third day, in which the author attacks the ‘‘ sect of Co- 
pernicus.” But, although he tells us that ‘the earth 
is void of motion,” he knows that the tides are caused by 
the moon. He is soon off the track again, however, with 
‘*wells which make wood and all things else that be cast 
into them stones, the cause whereof is great cold.” Then 
he writes of ‘‘a water which makes cattel give black 
milk,” a ‘“‘ water which makes men mad,” and “a water 
that spoils the memory.” Most of the descriptions of 
the herbs are too medicinal to bear quotation here, but 
we may notice that basil is so strong a herb that a cer- 
tain Italian who was fond of smelling it ‘‘ had a scorpion 
bred in his brain.” With regard to tobacco, ‘‘ some com- 
mend the ‘‘Syrrup before the smoke ; yet the smoke 
(say they) Physically taken, is to be tollerated, and may 
do good for Rheums.” 

In the North of Scotland and in the ‘‘ Orchades,” there 
are trees, says our author, ‘‘whereon there groweth a cer- 
tain kind of shell-fish, wherein are contained little living 
creatures. For in time of maturity the shells do open, 
and out of them by little and little grow those living 
Creatures ; which falling into the water when they drop 
out of their shells, do become fowls, such as we call 
Barnacles or Brant Geese.” And let no one doubt this, 
for ‘* Mr. Gerard affirmeth that he hath seen as mutch in 
Lancashire.” Into the various properties of stones we 
need not follow the author; but on the fourth day we 
find him advancing some theories about the influences of 
the stars which are but little removed from astrology, al- 
though he condemns “ characterical practices, diabolical 
or superstitious divinations, making images under such 
or such a constellation,” and all such ‘‘ damned and for- 
bidden practices ” in connection with the stars. Never- 
theless, Moses, ‘‘in testifying that God created the Stars 
for signs, doth likewise shew that they may be under- 
stood ; otherwise to us they were no signs at all.” Ac- 
cordingly we are told that ‘Saturn is cold and dry, 
stirs up and increaseth melancholy. Jupiter is temper- 
ately hot and moist, works most upon sanguine complex- 
ions, stirring up and increasing that humor. Mars, 
through his heat and immoderate driness, stirs up and 
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increaseth choler,” “ brawlings, Fightings, Wars, and 
the like.” ‘* Venus is cold and moist’; ‘‘ her operation it 
is seen in most flegmatic complexions.” Mercury is dry 
when alone ; but, “ joyned to any of the other Planets, 
he puts upon him their natures,” and works as they 
work. 

On the fifth day we begin with the whales, ‘whose 
bigness equalizeth the Hills and, mighty Mountains.” 
Indeed, some authors even mention ‘‘ far greater whales 
than these.”” ‘The Whirl-pool-whale hath a large, wide 
mouth, but round : This is a cruel fish.” But, above all 
others, the author says that he considers mermen and 
mermaids ‘‘ the most strange fish in the waters.” A fine 
specimen of a mermaid was caught, he tells, between the 
towns of Campen and Edam, in Holland. ‘She suffered 
herself to be cloathed, fed with bread, milk, and other 
meats, and would often strive to steal again into the sea, 
but being carefully watched, she could not; moreover, 
she learned to spin and perform other petty offices of 
women ; bub at the first they cleansed her of the sea- 
moss which did stick about her.” When we come to 
birds, we learn that the ostrich ‘‘is compounded, as it 
were, of a bird and a beast.’’ In the part of the chapter 
devoted to owls, there is a prescription for making ‘‘a 
drunkard lothe his liquor” by breaking owls’ eggs and 
putting them into it. Pigeons are ‘‘ naturally very hot 
and moist,” and consequently unwholesome for those 
that are “‘ cholerick ”; but ‘‘ to them which be phlegmatick 
and pure melancholy, they are very wholesome and be 
easily digested.” The kingfisher “is a bird which mak- 
eth her nest in Winter upon the sea.” Birds-of-paradise 
“have no wings, neither do they fly, but are borne up in 
the air by the subtility of their plumes and lightness of 
their body.” When dead they do not ‘‘ corrupt or rot in 
any sort.”” Swallows in Winter either ‘‘joyn bill to bill, 
wing to wing, and foot to foot, hanging together in a con- 
glomerated mass,” and sink into the sea, or else they go 
to ‘‘ those countreys where they may rest upon the sides 
of such warm mountains as lie open to the heat of the 
shining sun,” where ‘‘ they have been found naked and 
without their feathers.” The last of the winged things 
noticed are insects, and it seems that the queen-bee was 
believed to be the king in those days. 

Among ‘‘brute beasts” we have first the elephant. 
Some elephants ‘‘ have no ears at all.” Those that haye 
ears have small ones, ‘‘and their matter like to the wings 
of a Bat.” The unicorn is like a two-year-old colt, with a 
horn growing out of his forehead, ‘‘a very rich one. . . . 
being a horn of such virtue as is in no beast’s horn be- 
sides, which, whilst some have gone about to deny, they 
have secretly blinded the eyes of the world from their 
fall view of the greatness of God’s great works.” As for 
the Cameleopardus, he is begotten bya mixt generation 
between the Camel and Leopard, or Panther.” A long list 
of dogs is given, ‘‘ and as for your mimick Dogs, it is sup- 
posed that they came first from a commixtion of Dogs 
with Apes.” The Gorgon is ‘‘a fearful and terrible beast 
to look upon.” He “ causeth his mane to stand upright, 
and, gaping wide, he sendeth forth a horrible and filthy 
breath, which infecteth and poysoneth the air.” The 
Cockatrice or Basilisk is called the King of Serpents, not 
only on account of his size, but also “ for his stately pace 
and magnanimous mind.” His poison scorches the grass 
as ifit were burned. The ‘‘ beams” of his eyes will kill 
aman. That he “is bred out of an egge, laid by an old 
oook, is scarce credible ; howbeit some affirm ” the truth 
of this ‘‘with great confidence.” The Dragon is found 
chiefly in India and Ethiopia. ‘‘ His wings will carry him 
te seek his prey, when and where occasion serveth”; his 


teeth are very sharp and set like a saw, but his prodi- 
gious strength ‘‘ resteth in his tail.” The Amphisbena has 
two heads and no tail, ‘‘ having a head at both ends.” 
Africa “ abounded ” with them. 

The description of the creation of man is scarcely 
suitable for quotation; but it is interesting to notice 
that the author thought the “arteries carry the vital 
spirits from the heart,” and that ‘‘the veins carry the 
natural spirits from the liver, giving nourishment to 
every part.” And here we will take leave of ‘Speculum 
Mundi” and of Adam, “ being come (as it were) newly 
from the shop of his Creator.” 
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A HOUSE without a cat, is like a home without a child. 

Oan the mind recall a more homelike picture of comfort 
than that afforded by the sight of a grandame in her rock- 
ing-chair, and a cat, curled up into the semblance of a 
lady’s muff, asleep at her feet upon the rug before the 
fire ? 

The domestic cat—(Felis maniculuta)—sprung from the 
Egyptian cat, a native of North Africa. There is no 
doubt that this is the original species, from which the 
domestic cat has sprung. There is met with in modern 
times a grayish-white cat, resembling ithe Egyptian 
species. It is probable, therefore, that, as with all our 
domestic animals, different nations have domesticated 
different small kinds of native cats, producing by the 
intermixture of their closely allied species the numerous 
varieties now observed. 

Diversity of color does not necessarily imply variety of 
origin. Some naturalists believed that the wildcat of 
Europe was the original stock. All the small species of 
cats might be easily domesticated, though the common 
Egyptian species seems to be the only one employed in 
domestic economy. 

The domestic cats return to a wild state from neglect 
and insecurity of their young. They are driven to the 
woods, where they prowl and hunt and breed in the 
manner characteristic of their genus. 

Though very fond of fish, their dislike of water makes 
them loath to enter it in search of food. 

Among the most remarkable varieties of the domestic 
cat are the Maltese or Chartreuse cat, of a bluish-gray 
color; the Persian cat, with lodg and silky hair, gen- 
erally of a brownish-white color; and the Spanish or 
tortoiseshell cat, the most beautiful of all. 

In Cornwall and the Isle of Man a breed of cats with- 
out a tail is quite common, and analogous to a similar 
and more common breed of dogs. There are no long- 
tailed wildcats in North America. The wildcat here is 
a species of lynx. The Sumatran cat isa native of the 
East Indies. The Bengal and the Nepaul cat all belong 
to this class. 

A cat’s entrance into a strange house is considered an 
omen of good luck; a superstition founded upon the 
reasoning faculties of the animal, which enables it to dis- 
cern kindliness. Unlike the dog, the cat shows resent- 
ment of ill-treatment by seeking its lines in congenial 
places. How like man! Madame Delphine Gay asserts 


that ‘“‘the cat and the dog form two distinct races of 
humanity. A man,” she maintains, ‘‘who resembles a 
dog, is full of sound qualities, but in general he lacks 
address and charm. Heis seldom fascinating. He will 
be esteemed by all who know him, buf he is seldom 
loved. The cat, like man,” continues this witty woman, 
‘is one upon whom no tricks can be played with any 
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4 LADY LEAVING HER PROPERTY TO HER CAT. 


success. With a combination of selfishness and a host 
of defects, he is gifted with intelligence and the power 
of fascination.” 

This opinion was put forth in an assemblage of ladies, 
one of whom was gifted with the power of detecting 
the expression of animals in the human face. The ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ What animal does 
Madame 8S resemble ?” 

The reply was, ‘‘A cat.” 

True to her faculty, the lady so 
designated was ambitious, persua- 
sive, gifted with intelligence, clever- 
ness and the powers of fascination, 
loving ease, avoiding discomfort, 
even to neglecting duties that in- 
volved it. 

“The cat,” says Victor Hugo, ‘is 
the consequence of the mouse.” 

Damirei, an Arab naturalist, who 

wrote at his day a history of ani- 

mals, in the eighth century, gives 

the following account of the crea- 

tion of the cat: ‘‘When, as the 

Arabs relate, Noah made a pair of 

each kind of animals enter the ark, 

his companions, as well as the mem- 

bers of his own family, said to him, MUMMIED CAT. 
‘What security can there be for us 

and for the animals, so long as the lion shall dwell 
with us in this narrow vessel ?? The patriarch betook 
himself to prayer. Immediately fever came down from 
heaven and seized upon the king of the beasts, so that 
tranquillity of mind was restored to the inhabitants of the 
CASE FOR MUMMIED CAT. ark. There is no other explanation of the origin of fever 
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in this world. But there was in the vessel an enemy no 
less dangerous ; this was the mouse. The companions of 
Noah called his attention to the fact that it would be im- 
possible for them to preserve their provisions and their 
clothes intact. After the patriarch had addressed re- 
newed supplications to Heaven, the lion sneezed, and a 
cat ran out of his nostrils. From that time forth the 
mouse became so timid that it contracted the habit of 
hiding itself in holes.” 

The Persian cat is known by its beautiful, silky, white 
fur, and loses its hearing when transferred to our climate. 
The half or quarter Persian are sometimes deaf, with one 
eye blue and the other 
green. They are sweeter- 
natured than the Angoras, 
and furrier than the Eng- 
lish cats. 

The ancient City of 
Bubastis was the sacred 
city of cats, and in the 
Temple of Diana a statue 
was erected in her honor, 
surmounted by the head 
of a cat. So great was 
the veneration of the 
Egyptians for this animal, 
that they were kept in 
the temple and fed care- 
fully on the food suitable 
for them. When they 
died, their bodies were 
embalmed, and carried 
with great pomp and 
ceremony to the sepul- 
chres outside of the town 
to be buried. The pun- 
ishment for killing these 
sacred animals was 
deathh The Egyptians 
presented the moon under 
the symbol of a cat, on 
account of this animal’s 
power of seeing in the 
night. In China the cat’s 
eye indicated the hour of 
noon, from the contrac- 
tion of the pupil as the 
light strengthens. Let 
the reader watch the cat’s 
eye as the sun approaches 
its zenith, and the iris 
will become a vertical 
line. After midday the 
pupil begins to dilate. 
Much of the honor attri- 
butable to the cat is owing to its eyes, that gleam in 
the midnight dullness like fire, and are in this way ob- 
servant of the workings of nature that are hidden from 
mortal gaze, besides being favored with an insight into 
the actions of men. 

At the present day there is to be found in the nursery 
a popular fallacy that cats will suck the breath of a 
sleeping child—an absurd and unphilosophical error, 
that cats prefer exhausted to pure air! Superstitious 
dread of cats has arisen from the assertions of the ani- 
mal’s defamers, owing to the supernatural importance 
which in early times was ascribed to it. 


In Germany and China a belief in the demoniac char- | 


acter of the cat still exists ; and in Gough’s ‘‘Sepulchral 


Monuments” we see that during the time a corpse re- 
mained in the house all the cats were locked up, lest 
when the watchers were asleep cats would prey upon it. 

In France, on the festival of St. John, it was an ancient 
custom to kindle a large fire in the public square and 
throw in twenty-four cats, as they were regarded as 
emblems of the devil. 

In Russia the cat enjoys a better reputation. Conway, 
in his ‘‘ Demonology,” relates a curious legend in the 
neighborhood of Moscow, that, ‘‘when the devil once 
tried to creep into Paradise in the form of a mouse, the 
dog and the cat were on guard at the gates. The dog 
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allowed the Evil One to pass, but the cat pounced on him, 
and so defeated another attempt against human felicity.” 

Shakespeare has contributed much to the demoniacal 
character of our much-abused subject in his incantation 
of the witches’ enchantment of the king in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
The first witch commences with these ominous words : 
‘‘Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed.” 

The tradition that a cat has nine lives owes its origin 
to Gay’s fable of the ‘‘Old Woman and her Cats,” where 
a cat upbraids the witch in the following terms : 


— “Tis infamy to serve a hag, 
Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag; 
And boys against our lives combine, 
Because ‘tis said you eats have nine.” 
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Among sailors the cat is not a desirable companion. As 
it is supposed to have a knowledge of the state of the 
weather, it is thought unwise to attempt to provoke it ; 
but when one happens to be more frisky than usual, it is 
said to have a gale of wind in its tail, according to a 
Hungarian proverb. 

A cat does not dive in water, its paws disturb the sur- 


face; hence the furrows on the surface of the water are 


nicknamed by sailors *‘ cat's paws.” A larger flurry in 
the water is a ‘“‘cat’s skin,” and in England a stormy 
northwest wind is called the In our own 
land it is said that a cat sitting with her back to the fire 
presages a storm. 

In some parts of Europe cats are supposed to have 
healing qualities. A popular rhyme quotes : 


** cat’s nose.” 


“Kiss the black cat, 
An’ ’twill make ye fat; 

Kiss the white one, 
’Twill make ye lean.” 


In Scotland a practice obtained that when a family 
removed from one house to another the cat was always 
taken, to serve as a protection against disease, and that if 
a curse or disease had been left on the house the cat be- 
came the victim and died, thereby saving the lives of the 
family. 

In Ireland it was considered unlucky to move the cat if 
they had to cross a river. It is a popular notion that a cat 
born in the month of May is of no use for catching rats 
and mice, and that a ‘‘ May kitten makes a dirty cat.” 
Among the north-country peasantry black cats are not 
ealy supposed to bring good luck, but lovers ; they quote 
a rhyme that, 


** Whenever the cat of the house is black, 
The lasses o’ lovers will have no lack.” 


We read of a Sultan who reigned in Egypt in 1260; at 
his death he left a garden and a maintenance for stray 
eats. The Kadi, the official administrator of pious be- 
quests, daily distributed refuse meat chopped up for 
food, and the strange spectacle was seen of cats coming 
at a certain hour from the surrounding neighborhood. 
The terraces were crowded, and they came jumping from 
house to house across the streets of Cairo to dispute the 
feod, which was not in proportion to the number of 
guests. The old cats monopolized the tidbits, and the 
yeunger or weakly ones had to be content with the 
crumbs or lickings on the ground. Any one who wanted 
to get rid of a cat consigned it to the “ cat's orchard.” 
Basketfuls of kittens were frequently deposited there, 
to the annoyance of the neighbors. 

A similar provision exists in Italy and Switzerland. In 
Florence, near the Church of St. Lorenzo, there is a 
cloister which serves as a house of refuge for cats. The 
poor take their cats there to be fed, and any one in want 
ef acat can go there and select one. There are speci- 
mens of every kind and of all colors. This curious in- 
stitution still exists, bequeathed by the past to the City 
ef Florence. 

At Genoa cats prowl about the streets like dogs, and 
are respected by the people, who attend to their daily 
wants. 

In Rome, at a certain hour, butchers’ men go through 
the streets uttering a peculiar cry, which the cats recog- 
nize, and come forth for their allowance, which is paid 
for monthly by their masters. 

The Arabs respect cats from a different motive, regard- 
ing them as supernaturally accounting for the leth- 
argy of epilepsy in this way: That where there are two 
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children produced at one birth, the younger inherits a 
craving for a special kind of food, and that while in the 
slumber of this disease the child’s spirit becomes disem- 
bodied, and takes the form of an animal, particularly 
that of a cat, and picks up the food, which gratifies the 
longing. When satisfied, the spirit returns and resumes 


| its habitual form. 


On the Nile, a familiar mode of punishment to women 
for unfaithfulness toward their husbands is to sew them 
up in a sack with a female cat and throw them into the 
river; as the cat among female animals is supposed to 
most closely resemble a woman in her suppleness and 
her slyness, her coaxing ways and her inconstancy. 

To come down to modern times, we find that it is not 
alone among ordinary people that the cat inspires affec- 
tion. Lord Chesterfield was such a lover of the animal 
that he left life pensions to his cats and their offspring. 
Bequests of a similar nature have often been interdicted 
among survivors as instances of insanity. Antoine Le- 
maitre, an illustrious advocate, used to retire to his 
sanctum every day, after conversing with his learned 
coadjutors, and amuse himself with his cats, who were 
his close companions both in sleeping and waking. 
The French general Hondaille, after leading his regi- 
ment from Fentome to Metz, returned in person to seek 
his cats and take them to Metz. 

Tasso addressed charming sonnets to his cats, and 
Petrarch loved one so devotedly that when it died he 
had it embalmed. Cardinal Wolsey had his cat at his 
side when officiating in his judicial capacity. Every one 
is familiar with Dick Whittington’s cat, who was brought 
to the feast of the lords and ladies, where rats came in 
such numbers as to dispute with them the possession of 
the edibles. No sooner did this famous cat appear than 
they tried to escape, but nearly all of them were cap- 
tured. There was a statue erected to the great adminis- 
trator in a niche of the old prison of Newgate, where he 
is represented with his right hand resting on a cat. 

It is related that a certain inhabitant of the town of 
Fontainebleau was brought to justice for killing a number 
of cats who destroyed his flower-beds. The court, under 
the Code Napoleon, decided against him, cats as property 
being protected by law, and persons thus destroying the 
property of others are amenable to punishment. 

Montaigne regarded the animal as a creature nearer to 
man than we imagine. 

Cats have had numerous friends among the great. It 
is related of Mohammed that his cat often lay curled up 
upon his sleeve, and that in order not to awaken it he 
cut off that portion of his garment rather than disturb 
its slumbers. This is, however, supposed to be only a 
nursery legend. 

Richelieu regarded cats in a more selfish light, as 
simply to amuse. He took great pleasure in watching 
their pranks, and he kept a number of kittens in his 
cabinet. Their restless, funny ways amused him, but he 
did not interest himself in their history or their nature. 

Chateaubriand was a real lover of cats. In good and 
evil fortune he delighted in them, recognizing in them 
an independence similar to his own, which never suc- 
cumbed to the patronage of royalty when it made in- 
roads on liberty. Though not their historian, he eulo- 
gized them in various parts of his memoirs. When he 
went on an embassy to Rome he received the gift of a 
cat from Pope Leo XII., which he called Micetto. It is 
represented in a picture of him sleeping at his side upon 
one of his books. He contended that only refined and 
delicate natures recognized the exquisite delicacy of its 
nervous organization. 
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’ Moncrief and the poet Baudelaire were great admirers 
of cats, and brought themselves into ridicule by this 
preference. The former was reader to the Queen, and 
wrote a book on cats that brought upon him the satire 
of the Press and the writers of the day. In after years 
the book brought its author great distinction, when 
justice was ordered to his amiable character. 

Baudelaire would coax any cat he saw crossing the 
street to come to him, when he would take it in his arms 
and pet it. He relates that in his youth he used to visit 
at a house in the Place Royal, where the salon was 
elaborate with tapestry and ornaments. In its centre 
stood a large red ottoman, on which a huge cat was 
seated, awaiting the homage of visitors with grace and 
dignity. 

Prosper Merimée acknowledged their intelligence, 
finding in them no fault but extreme sensitiveness. 

M. Violet le Duc has reserved the most conspicuous 
part of his anteroom for a mosaic formed of cats. 

There have been several renowned painters of cats. 
First among them are the Egyptians, who represented 
them with skill and dignity. Next to them are the 
Japanese, par excellence painters of the cat ; likewise 
they are painters of woman and of all fantastic things. 
It is adjudged that artists who appreciate the delicate 
graces of the cat are similarly impressed with those of 
woman. The Japanese surround their women with ro- 
mantic elegance, and their studies of cats with fantastic 
witchery. It is the custom in Japan to cut off the tails 
of their cats. 

It is said of De Granville, the great cat-painter, that 
he alone could delineate in his portraits the passions of 
the feline race. Nothing is so difficult to paint as the 
cat’s face, which, Moncrief observes, bears a character of 
finesse and hilarity. The lines are so delicate, the eyes 
so strange, the impulsive movements so sudden. Watch 
the kitten as it gambols about its sedate mother, at one 
time biting her tail, at another fastening its claws on her 
face, and retreating with dismay as it receives the blow 
of the maternal paw in punishment. 

It is said that Rouviere, the actor, made his success in 
“Hamlet” by studying the movements of a kitten med- 
itating a mischievous prank. He maintained that the 
contemplation of a cat is as valuable to an actor as the 
“eourse” of the Conservatoire, 

It is said that if you hold a cat’s paw in your hand for 
some time you can ascertain its thoughts, and for ® cer- 
tainty its humors. The cat’s nervous system is easily 
irritated, and if stroked too much it scratches the hand 
that annoys it, but soon regains its good humor, for it 
is naturally affectionate. It never scratches without 
reason. The claws that will in one moment stick into 
the cloth of one’s garment, will, if they touch the face, 
become sheathed. It seldom attacks its own species, 
and shares its meal in peace and amity; while when 
dogs feed in common they fight over the last bone. 

We had a kitten in our family that would sleep in* n, 
other place, if permitted, than between the fore paws» 


our huge Newfoundland dog. It would bite, torment ’ 


and gambol around its canine friend in perfect wanton- 
ness. The dog bore these attacks with great good 
humor, and treated the little thing with unwavering 
kindness. 

We knew of a cat who was the intimate companion of 
a boy of six years of age, and slept in his bed. When ban- 
ished to the cellar, upon the birth of its first kitten, she 
would persevere in dragging in her mouth, up three 
flights of stairs, her child, and the three would be found 
sleeping side by side. Alas! one morning the kitten 


was missing. When the child awakened and turned 
over in his bed, there lay the kitten, as flat as the back 
of one’s hand, with its young life crushed out of it by 
the boy in his sleep. One can readily imagine the dis- 
tress of the survivors. Renewed pettings and indulgences 
consoled the bereaved mother, and the intimacy soon 
obliterated pussy’s remembrance of her lost motherhood, 

To test the reasoning powers of a cat, the Baron von 
Gleichen placed a mirror where a cat could observe 
itself. Seeing her reflection, she passed behind the 
mirror to get to the opposite cat. Not finding it, she 
concluded it was inside of the glass. After repeated 
attempts to get at her counterpart, she placed herself at 
the edge of the mirror, rose on her hind feet, and with a 
paw on each side, felt the thickness of the glass, and 
reasoning that there could be no cat there, she withdrew 
in dejection from her further search for the unattainable, 
showing both observation and reason. 

While animals show great sagacity in interpreting our 
speech, man is less comprehensive in understanding 
theirs. Horses, dogs and birds translate each other’s 
cries. The horse has a different whinny when he sees his 
master than that with which he distinguishes his own 
species. The bark of a dog has varied intonations of 
speech at the approach of either a friend or an enemy. 

The Greeks, Latins, Arabs, Chinese and Germans give 
the cat a language. The English describe the miauw 
as the idea of an universal language. The call of ¢. cat 
to her kittens is different from the cry she gives when 
wanting food. An instance of cat-language is authenti- 
cated of a cat awakening from a nap upon a lounge, 
where she was in the habit of sleeping, rushing suddenly 
to her mistress’s feet, and, looking up into her face, 
uttering such a continuous succession of different sounds 
that her mistress interpreted the creature’s language and 
had her placed in a box, which had been comfortably 
fitted up for the expected accouchement. The animal 
reasoned that the lounge was not the fitting place for its 
approaching parturition. This same animal, after inter- 
vals of absence of the family to town, upon the return 
of the household would come from its home in the 
woods and show her delight by rubbing against the feet 
of her master, the first to anticipate and welcome his re- 
turn. She was of a very affectionate nature, of the Span- 
ish tortoise-shell breed. She lived for years with our 
family, and had numerous descendants. She often, in 
the absence of their mother, perférmed the double duty 
of suckling both her own and her grandchildren. For 
years this faithful creature maintained her fidelity to the 
family, until, from being a belle in her youth, she grew 
to be blear-eyed and a chicken-destroyer. Accident re- 
moved her from her sphere, though her beauties and 
graces still live in her descendants. 

Another member of our family, living in the country, 
relates an instance of a duck that had been hatched by a 
hen. The hen-mother became wearied with its wander- 
ings into muddy places, and finally abandoned it to its 
own erratic career. In need of warmth and attention, 
the lady, as an experiment, placed it among a litter of 
nursing kittens. The old cat sheltered the little stranger 
until it no longer required her protection, but a lasting 
intimacy was contracted that grew to be amusing ; duck 
and kittens were constant playmates, until the duck 
would go into a pond—then the kittens seemed to realize 
that “‘ discretion was the better part of valor,” and they 
retired. 

Country cats, according to the writer’s observation, 
manifest more domestic qualities, and are more affection- 
ate, than those who infest our backyards and fences. 
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A lady friend, living in the country where her win- | into corners, and, after a certain amount of sniffing, 
dows overlooked a barnyard, observed a famous-look- | they take possession of their new quarters with a 
ing Shanghai strutting about his harem. Among his | seeming proprietorship. Kittens should be left with 
attendant satellites was a cat, so enamored of him that | their mother for two months, for the cat’s health. Their 
she would follow him, even to his roost, and content- | nature leads them to search for the mouse as _ their 


edly ensconce herself in one of the nest-boxes until | natural prey. Night is the time selected for their feline 


chanticleer 
aroused his fam- 
ily in the morn- 
ing. This devo- 
tion continued 
for months. 

A friend fur- 
nishes me with 
the following 
instance of the 
love a cat has 
for her off- 
spring: A litter 
of kittens—with 
one exception, 
that was left to 
console the 
mother — were 
carried three 
miles away from 
the spot, and 
the kittens were 
left on the road- 
side to find 
homes and 
friends. In the 


course of two 
days the mother 


brought back 
her family, one 
by one ; toiling 
up hill and 
down dale, with 
a kitten in her 
mouth, the 
seven miles, 
until she had 
her family at 
home again. 

A few years 
ago, the writer, 
being engaged 
at a fair, arrived 
home rather late 
every night for a 
period of three 
weeks. When 
the vehicle ar- 
rived at the zate 
—it was in the 
country — pussy 
would be on 
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war, and it is a 
fact that a cat, 
upon entering 
into anew home, 
will smell out 
the mouse- 
holes, and often 
bring their 
booty to the feet 
of their mistress 
to be approved 
of. I knew of 
a cat who, upon 
entering into a 
new home, 
brought fifteen 
mice in succes- 
sion and depos- 
ited them at her 
mistress’s feet. 
The cat is very 
cleanly, and 
takes scrupul- 
ous care of her 
person. Observe 
her perform her 
ablutions after 
she has eaten, 
She will lick 
and smooth her 
soft fur, and 
will fill her parv 
with saliva, and 
rub the top of 
her head and 
the back of her 
ear with con- 
summate skill. 
Cats follow 
the members of 
a family in their 
walks. When 
young, we made 
one of a moon- 
light serenading 
party ; ow*, pro- 
tectors were the 
serving-man and 
the cat. As we 
were in the 
country, we 
made our ap- 


watch at the pearance gro- 
gute, end would THE FATHER OF THE CATS IN THE PILGRIMAGE OF MECCA. weaqea, the bet- 
come forward ter to disguise 
with a characteristic miauw to show unfeigned delight at | ourselves. While we played upon the instruments at 
her mistress’s return. hand—guitar, hurdy-gurdy, accordion and combs—the 
Kittens are the delight of some households, and, even | cat sat quietly by, and seemed an attentive listener, 
when quiet, are really amusing. Every moving thing | apparently enjoying the fun of what we called a cats’ 
serves to divert them. They seem to think that nature | concert. 
exists for their diversion. They are, besides, very | From the great variety of miauws, sixty-three can 
curious. Every noise is by them investigated. They | be counted. They have several that are peculiarly ex- 
enter a strange room and pole their dainty little noses ' pressive. When Sir Tom invites his sweetheart to & 
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promenade on a neighboring roof, he almost says, ‘‘ Are 
you coming ?” When two cats encounter each other on a 
fence, the pas is established both by angry growls that 
end in a tussle for supremacy. The miauw of hunger is 
unmistakable, and the motherly call to her young is al- 
most humanized into, ‘‘ Where are you, .children? Come 
to supper.” 

The Maltese cat is a desired favorite in domestic life, 
but the Angora is, par excellence, both on account of its 
color and its long, silken fur, an established favorite. 

I cannot close my history of cats without introducing 
to my readers my friend Jeff Davis. He is the last sur- 
vivor of the fourth generation. He was born and reared 
in the home of his four-footed forefathers. He is a mas- 
culine beauty, and measures three feet from the end of 
his nose to the tip of his tail. Being the male of the 
Spanish tortoiseshell, his color is a bright salmon. His 
fur is thick, long, silken and glossy, and his habits and 
manners are equal in sagacity and prudence to his illus- 
trious namesake. Jeff wears a red, narrow collar, which 
sets off his male attractiveness and places his culie far 
above those of his species that he meets upon the side- 
walk. He is too dignified and now too aged to mount 
fences, but reserves his perambulations to the classic 
precincts of Twenty-eighth Street stables, where he may 
be found any evening up until the hour of ten. Not hav- 
ing a nightkey, he is sometimes locked out, unless he 
meets some member of the family, who, upon seeing him, 
remarks, “‘ Jeff, it is time for you to be home.” Jeff turns, 
follows his leader, and secures a good night’s sleep. His 
companion at home is a King Charles spaniel, equally 
remarkable as Jeff is, in beauty and breed. They agree 
amicably together. Jet, the dog, waltzes for his food at 
his mistress’s bidding. Jeff dines in the back yard when 
the weather permits, or in the kitchen in rainy weather. 
His long life is owing to his precaution of never wetting 
his feet. He is now a dignified bachelor of ten years of 
age. Long life to him ! 


MARRIAGEABLE AGES. 


Accorptne to the French Civil Code, a male cannot 
marry until he has reached his eighteenth, or a female 
until she has reached her fourteenth, birthday. Under 
the old monarchy, boys of fourteen and girls of twelve 
were married ; but in such a contingency they were sepa- 
rated until they attamed a more mature age. In Russia 
the limit is, for males eighteen and for females sixteen. 
There are exceptions to this, however: Natives of the 
Cancasus may be married, males at fifteen and females at 
thirteen ; and in special cases bishops can authorize a 
marriage to be solemnized six months before the attain- 
ment of the ages prescribed by law. In Saxony and in 
the Netherlands, the limit is the same as the preceding, 
without the exceptions. In Italy, Denmark, Roumania 
and Baden it is eighteen for males and fifteen for females, 
According to the Baden law, parents’ consent is neces- 
sary for males up to the age of twenty-five, and for 
females up to the age of twenty-one. In Denmark, the 
limit is twenty for males and sixteen for females ; in 
Switzerland, from fourteen to twenty for males and from 
twelve to eighteen for females ; in Finland and Sweden, 
twenty-one for males and fifteen for females (exception 
being made in the case of Finnish peasants engaged in 
service, when the limit is, for males eighteen and for 
females seventeen); in Spain and Portugal, fourteen for 
males and twelve for females; in Greece, fifteen for 
males and twelve for females ; in Germany, eighteen for 
males and fourteen for females; and in Bavaria, from 


THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 


fourteen to eighteen for males and from twelve to fifteen 
for females, In Lapland there is no limit for females, 
but for males seventeen is the limit. In Norway there is 
no legal restriction on either sex; neither is there in 
Turkey. In Hungary, if the marriage be according to 


canonical law—that is, if the persons interested belong 
to the Catholic or Oriental Church—fifteen is the limit 
for males and twelve for females; but if the marriage 
be according to civil law, the limit is twelve years for 
both sexes. 


THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 


In the hurry of speech, and often in our very anxiety 
to be polite, some of us are liable to occasional slips, 
which may have the ludicrous effect of putting an en- 
tirely different construction upon a sentence than that 
intended. For instance, upon arriving at your enter- 
tainer’s house, you say : ‘I beg a thousand pardons for 
coming so late ;” and are met by your hostess with the 
words : ‘‘My dear sir, no pardons are needed ; you can 
never come too late.” Take another case. Ata grand 
dinner, a very heedless gentleman, who talked a great 
deal, forgot that his neighbor, a young lady, was unusu- 
ally tall, and exclaimed: ‘‘I do not like big women !” 
The lady bit her lip; and the speaker, seeing that he had 
made a blunder, and trying to repair it as gallantly as 
possible, added ; ‘‘ When they are young, madam !” At 
an evening party in Cork, a lady said to her partner: 
**Oan you tell me who that exceedingly plain man is, 
sitting opposite to us?” ‘‘That is my brother.” ‘Oh, 
I beg your pardon,” she replied, much confused ; *‘I 
had not noticed the resemblance.” That was certainly 
putting one’s foot in it, and yet was perhaps not7so awk- 
ward as this: ‘‘Do you see the gentleman over there, 
the handsome fellow twisting his mustache ?” said one 
woman to another, to whom she had just been intro- 
duced. ‘* He has been watching me all the evening, an/ 
making eyes at me. I think he must be smitten. Do 
you know who he is?” ‘Yes; he is my husband.” In 
‘‘Dombey and Son,” Mr. Toots’s modest, “It’s of no 
consequence,” has its counterpart in real life. Said a 
gentleman to his friend on leaving the house after paying 
his first visit : ‘‘ Well, good-evening, Mr. Blank ; shall be 
very pleased to see you at any time.” Mr. Blank, nerv- 
ously : ‘‘Oh, pray don’t mention it.” After a certain 
concert, a well-known German cantatrice asked a gen- 
tle man to whom she had been introduced how he liked 
her duet. ‘You sang charmingly, madam. But why did 
you select such a horrid piece of music ?” ‘Sir, that 
was written by my late husband!” “Ah, yes, of course. 
I did not mean—— But why did you select such a fool 
to sing with you?” ‘‘ Ach Himmel, that is my present 
husband !” In an equally unenviable situation were 
some lady visitors, going through a penitentiary under 
the escort of a superintendent. When they came to a 
room in which three women were sewing, ‘‘Dear me !’ 
whispered one of the visitors, ‘‘ what vicious-looking 
creatures! Pray, what are they here for?” ‘ Because 
they have no other home. This is our sitting-room, and 
they are my wife and two daughters,” blandly answered 
the superintendent. Mistakes of this kind often occur 
through people similarly jumping at conclusions. ‘‘ What 
a murderous-looking villain the prisoner is !” whispered 
an old lady in a court-room to her husband:; ‘I'd be 
afsaid to get near him.” ‘‘ Sh!” warned her husband ; 
“that isn’t the prisoner : he hasn’t been brought in yet.” 
“It isn’t? Who is it, then, pray?” “It’s the judge.” 
Some people have such a pleasant way of putting things. 


IN BLACK NOTCH. 


——— 


‘Now, do let me propose you as a member,” says Smith. 
“But suppose they blackball me?’ replies Brown. 
‘*Pooh ! absurd! Why, my dear fellow, there’s not a man 
in the club that knows you, even!” A lady very desirous 
of concealing the awful fact that she is the same age as 
her husband, observed to a visitor: ‘‘ My husband is 
forty ; there are just five years between us.” ‘Is it pos- 
sible ?”? was the unguarded reply of her friend. ‘‘I give 
you my word you look as young as he does.”” As unex- 
pected must have been the reply of the husband whose 
wife said : ‘‘ You have never taken me to the cemetery.” 
‘No, dear,” he answered ; ‘‘ that is a pleasure I have yet 
in anticipation.” It is related of a portrait-painter that, 
having recently painted the portrait of a lady, a critic 
who had just dropped in to see what was going on in the 
studio exclaimed : ‘It is very nicely painted ; but why 
do you take such an ugly model ?” ‘It is my mother,” 
calmly replied the artist. ‘‘Oh, pardon, a thousand 
times!” from the critic, in great confusion. ‘You are 
right ; I ought to have perceived it. She resembles you 
completely.” On a similar occasion, a facetious friend 
inspecting a portrait, said to the artist: ‘‘ And this is 
Tom Smith, is it? Dear, dear! And I remember him, 
such a handsome, jolly-looking chap a month ago. Dear, 
dear !” A rather different meaning from the one conveyed 
was intended by the old lady who said to her friends: 
‘*No man was better calculated to judge of pork than my 
poor husband was. He knew what good hogs were, for 
he had been brought up with ’em from his childhood.” 
Much better unsaid would have been part of the address 
of a collector for charities, who, raising his hat to a lady 
at the front door, began: ‘‘ Madam, I am soliciting for 
home charities. We have hundreds of poor, ragged, 


vicious children like those at your gate, and our object 
is——” *‘Sir, those children are mine!” and the slam- 


ming of the door finished the sentence. From the follow- 
ing, it would seem that the ceremonious Orientals are not 
above marring their politeness by an occasional speech 
apropos of the subject in hand. Some European ladies, 
passing through Constantinople, paid a visit to a certain 
high Turkish functionary. The host offered them re- 
freshments, including a great variety of sweetmeats, 
always taking care to give one of the ladies double the 
quantity he gave to the others. Flattered by this marked 
attention, she put the question, through the interpreter : 
“Why do you serve me more liberally than the rest ?” 
‘Because you have a larger mouth,” was the straight- 
forward reply. What are called ‘‘random shots” of 
speech often have a peculiar knack of hitting the mark. 
Not long since, a negro customer entered a barber’s shop in 
Liverpool, Englaud, and said : ‘‘I hope, gentlemen, you 
don’t object to smoking ?” The barber, without turning 
round from his occupation, replied : ‘‘Go on ; smoke till 
you are black in the face.” One Sunday, as a certain 
minister was returning homeward, he was accosted by 
an old woman, who said : ‘‘ Oh, sir, well do I like the day 
that you preach.” The minister was aware that he was 
not very popular, and he answered : ‘‘ My good woman, 
Iam glad to hear it. There are too few like you. And 
why do you like when I preach ?” ‘Oh, sir,” she replied, 
“when you preach, I always get a good seat.” A crooked 
compliment was paid a German young lady who said: 
‘Now, Herr Lieutenant, if you don’t at once cease your 
flatteries, I shall have to hold both my ears shut.” ‘My 
adorable Fraulein,” answered the officer, ‘‘ your pretty 
little hands are far too small for that.” ‘‘ Very sorry, 
sir,” said a young beauty at a ball ; ‘I am already en- 
gaged. I hope you are not very disappointed ?” ‘Oh, 
dear, no ; quite the contrary,” was the unexpected cry of 
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the gentleman. A case of mistaken gallantry occurred 
in Italy. ‘* Oh, siguorina,” exclaimed a dandy, ‘‘ if it be 
true that man descends from the monkey, how beautiful 
that monkey must have been from whom you descend!” 


O WAKEN, WINDS, WAKEN! 


I. 

O WAKEN, winds, waken! the waters are still, 

And silence and sunlight recline on the hill; 

The angler is watching, beside the green springs, 

For the low, welcome sound of your wandering wings ! 


Ir. 

His rod is unwielded, his tackle’s unfreed, 

And the withe-woven pannier lies flung on the mead; 
He looks to the lake, through its fane of green trees, 
And sighs for the curl of the cool Summer breeze, 


II. 
Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair, 
And the spear of the rush stands erect in the air, 
And the dragonfly roams o’er the lily-bed gay, 
Where basks the bold pike in a sun-smitten bay. 


IV. 

O waken, winds, waken! wherever asleep, 

On cloud or dark mountain, or down in the deep; 
The angler is watching, beside the green springs, 

For the low, welcome sound of your wandering wings. 


IN BLACK NOTCH. 


“Tr is hot midsummer, and the hay is down,” softly 
sings Estelle Bruce, gently tipping her chair to and fro, 
and looking forth over her landlord’s wide mowing-fields, 

| now yellow and brown in the fullness of harvest. 

‘The hay is certainly down,” says Ernest Calhoun, 

| M. D., leaning against an adjacent piazza-post, and puff- 
ing blue rings into the air, “‘ but it’s long past midsum- 
mer, and this isn’t what I call hot.” 

**It never is what you'd call hot, I reckon,” says Mr. 
Zachariah Jones, the owner of said mowing - fields. 
‘*Maine’s a pretty cool State, and this is a pretty cool 
corner of it. You young ladies haven’t had much use for 
your white muslins this Summer, and you won’t have, so 
long’s you stay here. August’s a pretty comfortable 
month with us, doctor.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a lovely country and ‘a delightful climate,” an- 
swers Calhoun, rather absently, and suffering his eyes 
to stray over Estelle’s pretty figure, as she sits tipping 
and balancing on the back legs of her chair, one slender 
foot preserving her equilibrium, while her face is turned 
away to where the sun is just laying himself down to 
sleep on a couch of purple-and-gold. One little star is 
lighting him to his slumbers, perhaps tucking him up in 
bed and giving him his good-night kiss—a little tender 
mother with a big and riotous son. 

However this may be, Estelle’s eyes shine sweet and 
wide as she gazes over into that sunset land, the mystery 
of which we shall never discover, and her thoughts seem 
to drift away from the two men before her. Dr. Cal- 
houn’s eyes have lately fallen into a habit of watching 
her, and to-night they search her face more keenly than 
ever. The old farmer turns his quizzical glance from one 
to the other, and seems wishing for some congenial soul 
at whom to wink his conjectures. 

Calhoun is tall and dark, thirty-five years eld, a man 
of the world and a widower. One year ago his wife died, 
leaving him childless and alone. For nine months he 
labored at his profession, them, overwork and other 


IN BLACK NOTCH. 


injurious forces combining to break down his almost iron “Mr. Jones,” says she, ‘‘ who’s going with us to Black 
constitution, he yielded to the urgency of his brother- | Notch, to-morrow ?”, 

physicians and came to this quiet place to recruit. Now| ‘* Waal, my son Robert's going to show you the way, 
Stratford is quiet no longer, but filled with Summer | and he and Miss Kay’ll go, rain or shine. You know 
boarders, who have come, like himself, for the benefit of | she’s to leave us o’ Wednesday, and this’ll be her only 
mountain air. With them came Miss Bruce, and she and | chance. I shouldn’t wonder if to-morrow was stormy. 
the doctor have now sojourned for four weeks under the | It looks like it now. Then there’s you and the doctor, 
same roof, walking and riding in the same parties, and, | and Mr. Waldron, and Tom Dallas, and Fred Harkness ; 
with other friends, exploring the country. Calhoun has | and then, if your sister wants to go, there’s a place for 
been here more than three months, and thirty days ago | her, too.” 

was beginning to get a little tired of it, but now he does ‘*T think she does,” answers the girl, with a glance 
not feel the same anxiety to return to his professional | upward toward the green blinds, behind which Mrs. 
duties which he once did. The truth is, Miss Bruce in- | Shaw is now sleeping off the fatigues of her journey. 
terests him vastly, and he does not wish to leave till his | ‘‘I told her about it, and she unpackel her mountain 
curiosity is gratified. She is so pretty and graceful, yet | dress. So I guess she expects to be rested by that time. 
se quick and decided ; so keen-witted, yet so innocent ; | Shall we go directly after breakfast ?” 
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ANOTHER BLUNDER. 
She—“No! I can’? Grve You ANOTHER DANCE. Bort I'LL INTRODUCE YOU TO THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN THE BOOM |” 
He —“* But I pon’? WANT TO DANCE WITH THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN THE ROOM. I WANT TO DANCE WITH you!” 


tilled with a genial good-humor rarely found in women, | ‘* You'll get the best light at that time o’ day—that is, 
yet now and then showing glimpses of a romantic nature, | before noon. There ain’t no distant view from the Notch, 
deep and passionate, but held always within bounds by | and what there is to see you can see just as well in rain 
a strong self-control. or shine ; but the rock is pretty high, and the Notch con- 
She is perhaps ten years his junior, but possessed of | sider’ble narrer, and the more light there is the better.” 
the slight, lissom figure which makes a woman always a **Oh, I shall go,” cried Miss Bruce, “ fair weather or 
girl. Her hair is dark-brown, soft and curling; her eyes | foul! I don’t mean to get all ready for nothing, and if 
a deep-gray, with an habitual expression of innocence, | you're afraid of a wetting, Dr. Calhoun, you can stay at 
although in conversation they generally sparkle with home,” she adds, laughing, as she sees Ernest grimacing 
humor, and at times —few and far between —the very | at she doesn’t know what. ‘‘ Robert and Bessie Kay’ll 
soul of tragedy flashes out from between their thickset | let me go with them, I know.” 
lashes. | **Of course I shall go with you,” replies Calhoun. 
Soon Estelle feels Dr. Calhoun’s eyes, and turns her | ‘I’m making faces at my own thoughts, not at you.” 
head with one of those wonderfully quick movements In truth, it was the recollection of Estelle’s thin-lipped 
peculiar to herself. In an instant she has scanned him | sister which had caused his grimace, and Calhoun, strong 
from head to foot ; taken in what he has been about, | in feeling and impetuous in action, has some ado to keep 
canvassed the subject, dismissed it as of no moment, and | this fact to himself. She, Mrs. Shaw, has arrived on the 
turned to her landlord. | coach some two hours since, and immediately retired to 
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IN BLACK NOTCH.—‘ ‘LIFT ME UP ON YOUR ARM A MINUTE, 80 THAT I CAN REST MY HEAD!’ SHE SAID. 


‘LIFT ME UP, AND 


I'LL TELL YOU SOMETHING.’ ”— SEE PAGE 495, 


her own room for rest and refreshment. Ernest has 
never met her before, but remembers vaguely that there 
was sume slight acquaintance between her and his dead 
wife. As she descended from the stage, he has taken 
just one look at her, then instantly turning his back, has 
walked away. 

It has been ono of those inspirations of dislike which 
now and then illumine our skies like a flash of lightning, 
showing us the path we must not take. 

“Your thoughts must be pretty, just at present,” 
laughs the girl ; ‘that is, if I may judge by your face.” 

“You may do nothing of the sort!” replies Calhoun, 
langhing in concert. And an outrush of boarders 
interrupts and ends the conversation. 

Vel XXIV.. No. 4—32. 


At eight o’clock the next morning the day is damp and 
foggy, and Mr. Jones declares nothing better is to be ex- 
pected for another twenty-four hours. The Notch party 
has disposed of an early breakfast, and now stands blue- 
shirted or short-skirted, according to the gender, in Mr. 
Jones’s woodshed, consulting that oracle on the weather. 

**You can all go jest as well as not,” says Mr. Jones, 
concluding his remarks. ‘‘ You'll all git wet, of course, 
but I reckon that won’t hurt ye. You'd better take the 


double buckboard, Robert, and let them all pile in that 
wants to.” And having thus disposed of his subject, he 
begins chopping wood industriously. 

The buckboard holds three on a seat, and there being 
two seats, six of the party are soon provided for. 


The 
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other two, being agile and frisky, sit on the back, trail- 
ing their feet in the mud, or stand behind the occupants 
of the back seat, pirouetting and gyrating as the fancy 
takes them. 

Robert handles the reins with skill, and in half an 
hour lands his party safely at the foot of the Notch. 
Here they dismount, and Ernest takes one more look at 
Mrs. Shaw. She is like Estelle, yet how unlike! Of the 
same type of woman, yet in some particulars widely dis- 
similar. She is ten years the elder, and perhaps, strictly 
speaking, the handsomer. Her coloring is more vivid, 
her features more correct, but her mouth is not soft nor 


sweet like her sister's, nor have her sparkling, black eyes | 


the bewitching innocence of Estelle’s. There are no 
dimples to soften the sharp outlines of cheek and chin, 
nor is the keenness of her eyes shaded by Estelle’s 
abundant lashes. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, 
she possesses that certain nameless something which is 
in itself sufficient to charm men’s souls. Ninety-nine 


men out of one hundred feel her subtle charm more or | 


less ; the hundredth hates or despises her, as the case 
may be. 

Ernest is evidently that hundredth, and Mr. Waldron 
just as evidently one of the ninety-nine. The latter in- 
stantly strains every nerve to make himself agreeable to 


the handsome widow, while Calhoun, having bowed his | 
scknowledgments of Miss Bruce's introduction, imme- | 


diately walks off with the younger sister, leaving the 
elder to follow with the other three gentlemen. He and 
Mrs. Shaw have not spoken ; their eyes have merely met, 
and flashed dislike and defiance, the one to the other. 


It is a day of fog and mist, punctuated occasionally | 


with a heavy shower ; such a day as at home would have 


kept all womankind indoors, but which here, in the | 
mountains, only seems to incite them to rush forth. | 


Great seas of fog—sometimes thin and yellow, sometimes 
heavy and black—down the distant landscape, while tall, 
hurrying clouds walk side by side with our travelers, 
pointing the way with outstretched, foamy fingers. 

‘This is rather spooky, isn’t it ?” asks Estelle, laugh- 
ing, and pointing to a flying, white shape, apparently 
chasing them up the narrow path. 

“Spooky ?” asks Calhoun. ‘‘ Why, no, indeed! To 
me it looks very jolly! It’s exactly like a huge puff of 
smoke from some enormous pipe. How I wish I could 
have a pull at it!” 

“Why don’t you have a pull at your own ?” asks the 
girl, still smiling. : 

‘*So I will, a little later,” and turning a sharp corner 
in the path, they enter the Notch. 


It is a deep, narrow cleft—a dagger-stroke into the | 


heart of the mountain. There has been no crumbling on 
either hand. Steep and sharply cut as the day on which 
they were divided rise the rocks up, up, up, far above 
what is on this murky day the cloud-level. Between 
these rock-walls there is just room for a brook, and in 
its bed lie great boulders and wedge-shaped rocks, 
tossed there from Heaven knows where. Up and over 
these last our travelers make the best of their way ; 
sometimes perched up aloft, looking into the face of 
some stately fall; sometimes skipping from stepping- 
stone to stepping-stone, listening to the gurgle of water 
as it swells and eddies beneath their feet. The rocks 
are slippery with moss and wet with rain, so our party 
have a few tumbles, but wet feet is the only evil con- 
sequence. 

Robert Jones and Bessie Kay have flown far ahead ; 
he, being to the manner born, finds the Notch as easy 
traveling as would most of his party consider Broadway 
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or Beacon Street; she, being of the monkey order of 
women, has but little difficulty in keeping pace with him. 
The frisky juniors have also disappeared in the distance. 
Only the widow and Mr. Waldron philander behind. 

Estelle looks uncommonly pretty to-day ; Ernest is 
thinking ; that is, as much of her as is visible above a 
waterproof ulster, which covers her from neck to heel. 
Her cheeks are rosy with the sting of a cool wind draw- 
ing steadily through the Notch, her eyes wide and wild 
with the excitement Of the scene round her. For there 
is nothing within her view except Nature, grand and 
beautiful as when first fashioned by God's hand ; tower- 
ing rock and quivering fern are fresh as on the day «{ 
creation. It loosens her tongue, and in some degree 
breaks down that strong reserve under which she habitu- 
ally holds her hot, impulsive heart. 

‘*Oh,”’ she murmurs, half in a whisper, ‘‘ how beauti- 
ful! how wonderful! Oh, Dr. Calhoun, why don’t you 
thank God that we came ?” 

**T do,” he answers, smiling, and looking more at hcr 
than at the scene around. Yet he is a man to whom all 
this appeals most keenly. ‘‘At any rate, I thank God 
that you are here.” 

The girl looks up hastily, a rush of color flooding her 
cheeks, and her eyes lighting with an eager joy, which 
surprises and puzzles Calhoun. Instantly she droops her 
face and turns away. 

“Don’t!” she says. “It’s wicked to pay compliments 


in such a place !” 


And taking up her spiked cane, she leads the way up 
the Notch. 

The rocks rise higher and higher, and the brook flows 
broad and even from wall to wall ; evidently the bed of 
the stream must be forsaken, and all explorers take te 
the sides. Here the eastern wail is broken into ledges, 


| and on one of these Ernest finds a trodden path, over 


which other parties of ‘‘ tramps,” as Mr. Jones calls 1.is 
more enterprising boarders, have evidently trodden. 
Below, the precipice drops down to the bed of the black 
and deep-flowing stream; above, it rears itself high: r 
and higher, finally almost disappearing in that gray wil- 
derness of fog overhead. Between them and that rolling, 
tumbling sky spring out little tufts of fern and clumps 
of mountain cranberries, and in one place a dead ani 
fallen pine stretches its stark and naked body far ovt 
over the abyss. And near this pine, just where one livid, 
despairing arm is flung out to menace and importune 
high heaven, a little cluster of harebells hangs, shaking 
their tiny beads in the breeze, and swaying softly to and 


| fro on their thread-like stems. 


‘**Oh,” cries Estelle, impulsively, looking up, ‘I wish 
I had them !” 

** What ?—those harebells ? I'll get them for you.” 

**Oh, no, don’t !” cries the girl, taking second thought ; 
“I don’t really want them, and I'm afraid it would Le 
a dangerous climb. You might tumble down, you know, 
and break your neck.” 

Calhoun laughs. 

** Well,” says he, ‘‘you know I’m a doctor, and ern 
mend myself. ButIsha’n’t fall. It really isn’t a trouble 
some place to reach, and there are plenty of green 
bushes for me to hold by. I'll be back in a minute.” 

And springing up the rock, he rapidly made his way 
toward the coveted flowers. 

The girl watches him for a moment, as his fine, active 
figure quickly scales ledge after ledge ; then, as he dis- 
appears among the bushes, she turns from the path and 
mounts a pulpit-like projection, from which she can look 
straight up the gorge. Her standing-place is six-sided, 
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like a basaltic column, and rises almost perpendicularly 
from the bed of the stream to half the height of its pre- 
cipitous sides. It is crowned with a little tuft of trees, 
two beeches and a pine, and one little tiny maple hang- 
ing far out into space. Round their roots is a thick 
carpet of moss, studded here and there with mountain 
cranberries, red as rubies and shining with rain. And 
here she stands, like some fair devotee on the top of a 
small column, looking down at the murderous rocks 
below, catching glimpses of the valley beneath, and 
watching the little fleecy cloudlets come drifting up 
from that lower world. 

Meantime Calhoun has reached his goal, has gathered 
the harebells and is returning. Scrambling down from 
his lofty perch is not so easy as scrambling up, but he is 
strong and agile, and the green bushes—Nature’s ropes 
and balusters—are a sure dependance, Presently he 
reaches a ledge, some twenty feet above the path, and 
while there, concealed by the foliage, he hears voices 
below. He stops to see whether they are those of his 
own party, and immediately Estelle Bruce’s voice rises, 
clear and distinct, above the plash of water and rustle 
of leaves : 

“Dr. Calhoun !” says she, laughing contemptuously. 
“I’m surprised you should think so much of him. I 
never met him till this Summer, but I have always known 
of him, and what I have heard has never led me to think 
very highly of him. He is very entertaining—good to 
kill time with, you know—but not good for much else. 
He’s rid of his wife at last, and seems to feel that a bless- 
ing. Indeed I don’t wonder at it, for she was hopelessly 
silly, and jealous beyond belief. In truth, they were 


rather a worthless couple, but he was always the cleverer 


of the two. However, I suppose that’s as it should be 
between man and wife.” 

And she concludes with a mellow little langh. 

Ernest stops, thunderstruck, and the hot, angry blood 
rushes into his cheeks. Is this the girl whom he has 
thought pure as a lily? tender and loyal as Ruth of 
old ? this the girl he has trusted as a friend ? whom he 
was beginning to love? True he had never said aught of 
his feelings to her, but had he not shown them to her in 
a thousand ways? Had she not spoken of him alone, he 
might have thought it possible she was piqued or of- 
fended at something of his doing. But that speech about 
his wife—horrible! None knew better than he that his 
wife had not been a wise woman, and that the love of his 
youth should not have been the wife of his manhood. 
But jealous she was not, and no tongue but that of the 
slanderer could accuse her of-it. Besides this, she is 
dead, and therefore sacred in his eyes ; should she not be 
80 in the eyes of every good woman? Then at this mo- 
ment he can recollect nothing except that she loved him, 
and has now left him alone. 

As we have said, he is quick in feeling and impetuous 
in action. So he clears the space between himself and 
the lower edge in two or three bounds, and stands, dark 
and stern, in the path. The final flutter of garments 
round the corner of rock shows in which direction 
Estelle’s companions are disappearing, while she herself 
leans, eager and beautiful, over the edge of her moss- 
cushioned perch. 

“ Ah, you are safe !” she says ; ‘I’m so glad! I began 
to feel worried about you !’ 

Calhoun does not answer till he is beside her, looking 
down at her lovely figure, half lying in a thick nest of 
fern. Then he stands stiffly upright, and reaches her the 
harebells at arm’s length. 

“There are your flowers, Miss Bruce. No !” lifting a 


commanding hand, ‘‘ don’t thank me. When I went for 
them, I would have done almost anything in the world to 
please you.” 

At the first sound of his voice the girl looks up hastily, 
feeling something untoward to have happened. She 
meets his stern eyes and frowning brow, and, bewildered. 
confused, rises to her feet. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Dr. Calhoun ?” she falters, her 
sweet lips trembling, and her eyes faltering beneath the 
bléze of his. ‘‘ Have I done anything to offend you ?” 

‘*No,” says Ernest, ‘‘nothing.” Then, as, shocked and 
indignant, she takes one hasty step away from him, his 
anger suddenly blazes forth. ‘‘ Miss Bruce,” he say», ‘1 
may as well tell you I heard what you just said of me, 
and of my dead wife. Now you will know why I have 
changed toward you. But it is not worth while talking 
about it. Let us goon. As we have started together, I 
will see you safely to’the head of the Notch and back. 
Come !” 

And he peremptorily beckons her to the path. 

But Estelle has gathered together the fragments of her 
self-possession, and now looks at him with calm, inseru- 
table eyes. 

“You heard what I said ?” she asks, quietly. ‘“ Wha‘ 
did you hear ?” 

**It is not worth while repeating it.” 

She bends her stately head, with a gesture courteously 
imploring. 

‘* Pray oblige me so far !” 

' As Ernest repeats the first few words, she starts and 
changes color. 

‘*Ah, you heard that?” she exclaims, thrown off her 
guard. 

**Yes, I heard that/ Oh, Miss Bruce, why should we 
stop and talk about it ? I thought you were my friend— 
I treated you as such! It appears I was mistaken. I 
thought you a woman who would scorn to slander the 
dead. Again I was mistaken. You and I are strangers 
henceforth.” 

The girl lifts slow eyes to his—eyes in which the grav 
has all turned dark, with a strange, slumberous spark 
half hidden in their depths. — 

**You think me a traitor and a hypocrite, as well as 2 
slanderer and a gossip ?” she asks. 

Calhoun answers, sternly : ‘‘ Ido not choose to put mv 
thoughts of you into words, for Iwill not speak harsh] 
to awoman. But I have told you what I heard.” 

**You are right,’”’ says the girl, slowly ; ‘we must be 
strangers henceforth. Dr. Calhoun, you can go on with- 
out me. I shall wait here till the party returns.” 

Ernest bites his lip, and is silent for an instant. 
Then : 

‘There is no necessity for this,” says he. ‘‘ We nee:l 
not publish all this to the world. Let us go throug) 
with this day’s plan as though nothing had happened. 
Come!” And he offers her his hand. 

But she shrinks still further away from him, and puts 
her hands behind her. 

‘* What !”’ she cries. ‘ You think I will walk with you ? 
talk with you ? lean on your arm when I’m tired ? accept 
your help over difficult places? I'd rather break my 
neck trying to get along alone than depend on you for 
care and aid. Go; you needn’t hesitate to leave me. I 
won’t go into any danger. I'll stay here till Rober: 
Jones comes back. Go!” 

And she points a finger, imperious as his own, to the 
path before him. 

But Ernest answers, still sternly, ‘‘I shall not leave 
you. I don’t consider it safe. Of course you can do as 
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you like about going further, but I shall most certainly 
stay with you till I see you safe into Robert’s care.” 

Estelle looks at him for an instant, then turns silently 
toward the steep, dangerous way by which she has 
reached her perch. 

‘What are you going to do ?” asks Calhoun. 

‘‘Tam going on. If you remain here, I must do so. I 
won’t stay with you.” 

Yalhoun steps to the edge and looks down. An almost 
sheer descent of ten feet, with broken, ragged stones at 
the bottom ; close beside it the deep gorge, through 
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Calhoun is some three yards away, but he springs to- 
ward her with outstretched hands, and has nearly reached 
her before she retreats. Then, with a hasty cry of wrath 
and woe, she flings herself away from him, her foot slips, 
and all that Calhoun sees is the last reproachful glance 
of her beautiful eyes, as she plunges into the depths 
below. 

* * * * * * 

After a while Estelle wakes, recognizing, in a confused 
way, that Ernest is bending over her, that he has lifted 
her from the jagged rocks among which she has fallen, 
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which they have been ascending. One false step would 
fling her into the abyss below. Calhoun looks at it an 
instant, then at the girl before him. 

“*T give you fair warning,’ says he, “that if you per- 
sist in going on I shall neither allow you to go alone nor 
unaided.” 

Estelle looks him quietly in the eyes. 

“I got up here alone ig 

“It was unsafe, Had I been here I should not have 
allowed it.” 

**_ And I mean to get down alone!’ adds she, finish- 
ing her sentence, and making a movement to descend. 


that she now lies on a bed of soft sand, and that a eush- 
ion of moss and fern is her pillow. High up above her 
head a hawk is screaming aloud the sad tidings that an- 
other soul is passing away, while close beside her the 
little brook, once so merry, now so melancholy, is 
mournfully singing her dirge. The doctor has torn open 
cloak and dress, and she has felt his hands passing over 
every limb and pausing over the heart, which has now 
ceased its glad throbbing, and is pulsing—oh, so feebly ! 
But the hurt is not there, she knows. It must be where 
she feels that horrible pain in the chest. And what is 
this bloody froth Ernest is wiping from her lips? and 
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why is he so silent ? why has his face that fixed, awful 
look ? and why should he, who has just cast her off, now 
raise and hold her in his arms so tenderly ? 

Then she remembers all that has passed between them, 
and knows it can be nothing but pity which leads him to 
cherish her so carefully. So she puts up one feeble 
hand—the other arm she dimly knows is broken—and 
tries to push herself from his grasp. 

But Ernest 
breaks out 
into a terrible 
groan, and 
presses her 
more closely 
to his heart. 

“Oh, don’t, 
Estelle,’’ he 
cries; ‘‘ don’t 
shrink away 
from me! And 
for God’s sake, 
forgive me! I 
would have 
died rather 
than that this 
should have 
happened.” 

“Am I dy- 
ing ?” she asks. 

Then, read- 
ing the truth 
in his silence 
and his awful 
eyes, she gives 
one big sigh 
for the life 
just ending. 

“Well, I'm 
sorry,” she 
falters. “I 
should have 
liked to live 
longer, but 
some _ things 
make me will- 
ing todie. Are 
you sure ?” 

Still Ernest 
is silent, while 
the girl looks 
at him for a 
moment, ex- 
pectant and 
solemn. 

‘“*T see,” says 
she. ‘Well, 
lift me up on 
your arm a 
minute, so that 
I can rest my 
head. You needn’t mind, if I’m to die so soon. 
me up, and I'll tell you something.” 

Calhoun lifts and holds her against his knee, her head 
resting on his arm. Then he once more wipes away the 
Llood that comes bubbling to her lips, and smooths the 
hair away from her eyes. 

“Estelle,” he groans, ‘‘tell me that you forgive me. 
I would never have come near you if I'd thought I 
should hurt you. I meant to save you from danger, but 
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I drove you into it. 
died first.” 

And bowing his head over on his hand, the sobs at last 
break forth from his remorseful heart. 

Tho girl then puts up a weak little hand, and touches 
his face. 

**Don’t!” she whispers ; ‘I know all that. 
fret ; it wasn’t you. It was God. 


I didn’t mean to. I would have 


Don’t 
He saw how unhappy 
I was, and so 
He determined 
to take me 
away. Oh, 
don’t!” as one 
groan, more 
desperate than 
the others, 
breaks from 
the breast 
against which 
she leans; 
“don’t! You 
make me cry !” 
And two sad 
little tears 
steal down her 
pallid cheeks. 
‘*T have some- 
thing to tell 
you, you know, 
and if you 
don’t listen 
it will be too 
late.” 

Calhoun 
masters him - 
self, and turns 
to her a face 
gray with de- 
spair. 

“*T tried to 
call your sis- 
ter,” says he, 
“but could 
make no one 
hear.” 

“— dont 
want her. I 
want no one 
but you. I 
want to tell 
you”—the 
words drop- 
ping out slow- 
ly and softly 

¢ l, BY from her sweet, 
Wh\\ | s } nerveless lips 
Alia | \ —‘*IT want to 
JON Pe! nt tell you I did 
not say all 
those things 
you heard. It was my sister. I think she saw you in 
the bushes, and wanted to annoy you. Her voice is 
like mine, and so you made the mistake. Then, as Ern- 
est’s despair breaks out afresh : ‘‘ You see, I couldn't. 
I’ve loved you ever since I first saw you, and you and 
yours are sacred to me. That’s why it hurt me so 


when you suspected me of such awful things.” 
Calhoun raises his face toward heaven, and cries aloud 
| in his anguish : ‘‘ My God! and I’ve driven her to her 
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You've loved me, my darling, and I've treated 
How can I live, and remember what a wretch 


death ! 
you so! 
l’ve been ?” 

And the great drops of agony start forth on his brow 
as he thus reproached himself. 

The girl turns her eyes—inscrutable no longer, but 
filled with love, and a boundless courage which not even 
Death can quell—to the tortured face above her. 

“Don’t fret,” she says again ; ‘‘there’s another life, 
you know, and perhaps by that time you'll have learned 
to love me. Kiss me now, if you don’t mind. It’s my 
only chance, you know !” 

And she puts up a little, trembling mouth for a first 
and last kiss from the man she loves. 

Ernest bends over her, and gently, reverently presses 
his lips to hers. Then, as he raises his head, her soul 
flees up to Him whose love is unfailing. 


THE HAREM. 


In theory the Moslem classes his womenkind with the 
Holy of Holies at Mecca. The innermost shrine of his 
temple and the rooms with latticed windows are both 
called by the same name of Harem or Sacred. The apart- 
ment is harem, and the ladies who live in it are harem for 


all but the lord and master. He may enter -at will, but 
generally announces his coming beforehand, so that he 
may not run the risk of meeting female visitors, who are 
probably the wives of his friends. In well-regulated 
houses the husband intrudes only at fixed hours, perhaps 
for a short time after midday prayer, and does not else 
favor his harem till he retires to rest. Home-life, such | 


as we understand it, can scarcely be said to exist for the | 


Mohammedan. The man lives in and at his work out- | 
side, and the woman amongst her slaves and friends in 
the harem. 

In many respects the harems of Constantinople are al- 
lowed greater liberty than those of Egypt and Persia. | 
The ladies of Stamboul are much addicted to walking, | 
whereas those of Cairo are never seen in the streets on 
foot. At the Sweet Waters the harems stray over the | 
meadows, or picnic on the banks of the Kiaght Khaneh | 
stream, with the fresh air blowing round them. The | 
Egyptian dames, however, can never stir except in their 
carriages, and can only view the world and their neigh- | 
bors from the windows of a brougham. The Bezestan | 
of Stamboul is daily honored by great ladies who also 
think no evil of riding in the public tramcars between 
Galata and Pera ; but an Egyptian harem who attempted 
to mix with the crowd in such promiscuous fashion 
would be promptly banned. In other ways, however, 
especially since the days of Ismail Pasha, the harem of 
Cairo lias opened its eyes considerably to what goes on 
beyond its proper ken. 

The wives and families of foreign residents and travy- 
‘lers put down the various high harems on their visiting- 
lists, and the bi-weekly promenades on the Shoobra and 
Gezireh Avenues give the vailed ones an opportunity of 
seeing in the flesh the personages of whom they are per- | 
petually hearing stories and anecdotes. It also gives the 
men a chance of having this and that khanem pointed out 
to them as they whirl past in their neat little carriages 
till each gets to know the other, by sight at least, tolera- | 
bly well. 

The opera and the afternoon promenade are the chicf | 
excitements of Egyptian harem life. The Cairo Opera 
House, built by the late Khedive in a style commensn- 
cate with the lavish disregard of expense which marked | 
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his reign, is fitted with a dozen boxes on the second tier, 
whose fronts are framed with a gauzy screen enabling the 
occupants to watch the play and the house, and supposed 
to prevent the house from watching them. The sparkling 
of bright eyes and diamonds is, nevertheless, apt to at- 
tract discreet attention, and a powerful glass nearly an- 
nihilates the screen, so that the beauties, in reality, come 
not only to see, but to be seen, like their Western sisters 
round them. A separate entrance leads up to the Harem 
3oxes, and, after the fall of the curtain, the harem don 
their habarahs and steal out to their carriages by a back 
way, where it is whispered that many a note and bonbon- 
niére await them on their passage. 
The afternoon drive is also an imaginary contact with 


| the world, though, as » matter of fact, the ladies might al- 
| most as well be athome. At four o’clock, or thereabout, a 


natty little brougham, drawn by a pair of long-tailed Rus- 
sian horses, drives up to the door, and the ladies, for they 


| almost invariably drive two and two—a great lady accom- 


panied by a friend or a slave girl—are assisted into the 
carriage with as much care as if they were made of snow. 


| The more scrupulous ones will even hold a parasol be- 


tween their faces and the coachman, to prevent contami- 
nation from side glances. Most of them, however, start 
with full intent to be seen as much as possible, and after 
settling themselves down on the satin cushions, and as- 
suring themselves that the mirror is well dusted, the 


| cigarettes and matches in their places, the chocolate- 


creams or nougat fresh from the bakery, and the bouquet 
sweet and properly arranged, slip off the habarah, and 
are ready to front the gaze of the curious. The thin- 
nest of yashmaks covers the reddest of lips and the chin, 
and well-kohled eyes keep a sharp lookout for exchange 
of compliments with passers-by. 

The wives of the Pashas do not wear the Turkish 
transparent yashmak, but cover their mouths and the 


| lower part of the face with a cambric or cotton burghoo 


tied round the back of the head. 

The Shoobra and Gezireh drives are to Cairo much 
what the Row is to London, and all the young Beys and 
Pashas don their best, and either caracole forth on pranc- 
ing steeds, or, more luxuriously, are driven in the train 
of the harems. If the lady is inclined to exchange 
flowers, notes, cigarettes, or even conversation, no hin- 


| drance is likely to be offered by the black janitor on the 


box-seat of the driver. But talking must be done in 
private, and some side walk or otherwise secluded spot 


| must be chosen for anything more than a flying passing 


compliment. For in the East every man is the guardian 
not only of his own harem, but also of everybody else’s. 
A man may thrash his own wife to death with very doubt- 
ful chances of anybody intervening, but he may not look 
at his neighbor’s harem. 

The most interesting view of the home-life of the 
harem is when it is considered as the cradle in which tho 
Eastern manhood is reared. Schocls of any kind are few 
and meagrely patronized, and boarding-schools are un- 
known. A few boys are sent to Paris, Constantinople, 
or Syria, to be educated, but the majority grow up 
amongst slave-girls and servants, seeing a great deal 
which they ought not to see and learning very little of 
what they should. It is smail wonder, then, that the 
better moral qualities, if any were ever inborn, are 
rapidly obliterated, and the boy grows up to the me: 
saturated with vice and effeminacy. 

The women occupants of the harem are the wife cr 
wives and the female slaves. Perhaps on no one subject 
does greater misconception prevail than on this of harem 
The field, however, is too wide a one to Ls 


slavery. 
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‘touched on more than incidentally. The name of slave 
as applied to the Georgian or Circassian girl is a mis- 
nomer. She occupies more the position of a friend, or, 
at least, of a lady’s companion, if she does not, as is often 
the case, become an adopted daughter of the house. She 
is well, and sometimes expensively, dressed, and shares 
the small amusements of her mistress at the theatre, the 
moolid, or the promenade. Now and then the lady may 
fly into a passion, and soundly box the girl’s ears or pull 
eut a handful of hair; but a reconciliation soon takes 
place, and is usually cemented with a present of jewelry 
or a new dress. 

The principal diversions of harem life consist in the 
visits of friends and of a pernicious class of trading 
women, who hawk about articles of dress and gewgaws 
from one house to another, retailing the latest gossip and 
scandal with their wares, and assisting the ladies to get 
into all manner of scrapes. Wise women, who tell for- 
tunes by cards and incantations, are also in great de- 
mand, and their vaticinations are, as a rule, believed in 
hy the ladies with much the same delightful and blind 
eonfidence as is given by farmers’ daughters to the mys- 
terious prophecies of the gypsies. Now and then con- 
dign punishment awaits these hags, as in the case of the 
notorious Ayesha, who, several years ago, was called for 
ene night, hustled into a carriage under pretense of visit- 
ing a great harem, and has never since been heard of. 
But, as a rule, their sorceries, evil eyes and charms are 
perfectly harmless, and when there is nothing better to 
ilo, they are called in to beguile the heavy hours. Nor 
must the men singers be left out in the catalogue of de- 
lights of the harem—a delight, nevertheless, which is 
but sparingly indulged in, and can only be enjoyed to 
the full when the harem’s lord is away. 

A notion seems generally prevalent in Europe that, if 
euly the harem doors were opened, a rush for liberty 
would immediately take place, and many are the sym- 
pathies wasted on the supposed prisoners of the Moham- 
medan marriage tie. In reality, both men and women 
eonsider their state far superior to that of Europeans. 
The man argues thus: ‘‘ You are a slave from the mo- 
ment you marry. You cannot go out to lunch or dinner 
er to your friend's without taking your wife with you. 


| 


You cannot even leave her alone for a few hours without | 


giving an account of yourself. Such a state of things 
would be unbearable to me. I go where I like, and my 
wife goes where she likes. I pay my servants to look 
after her, and I am sure that she is not flirting with other 
men when Iam not by her side. You are never sure of 
this,” ete. This is his line of argument. The woman 
says: ‘ My religion forbids me to look upon other men 
but my husband. If I changed my religion, perhaps I 
should like to mix up with every fellow I came across ; 
but as long as I am a Mohammedan I detest the thought 
ef it. LIcover my face from the sight of the world, as 
your women cover their bodies. As to being watched 
and guarded, it is a compliment which shows how much 
my husband cares for me. If he were to leave me to do 
what I liked, I should know he did not care for me and 
should feel deeply insulted.” 

It is difficult for the Western mind fully to grasp the 
immense gulf between our ideas and theirs. Their 
reasoning is fallacious and almost ridiculous from our 
standpoint, but it is good enough from theirs. And, 
therefore, as long as the Mohammedan religion lasts, so 
long will the harem exist. And its existence is, on the 
whole, a happy and contented one, in spite of all the 
reasoning which may be brought to show that it ought to 
be miserable. Centuries of communion and contact with 
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Europeans may possibly change the ideas born and culti- 
vated in the harem, but there is as yet no sign whatever 
of such a change. Up to the present no appreciable 
difference is noticeable in the domestic economy of the 
Moslem, The vails of the ladies may be a little finer and 
more gauzy, and their dresses and equipages more after 
the European model ; but that is all. Here and there 
an instance may occur of an attempt to throw off the 
fetters of Mohammedan custom, but it always meets with 
instant suppression, and cannot be taken as a sign of any 
deep-seated rebellious spirit. Surface alterations are 
creeping into the harem, but they are merely in details 
of home management, and do not amount to transgres- 
sions of the sacred law. The men who go out and mingle 
in foreign society and the lady European visitors who 
enter the harem, both import scraps of new fashions and 
tastes. Knives and forks are now generally admitted to 
be preferable to fingers, and vases of flowers, with hand- 
some engravings and photographs, are disposed with a 
straining after prettiness, in the reception-rooms of the 
best houses, ‘The piano is usurping the place of the 
zither and ’ood, and European music disputes favor with 
the threnetic minor keys of Eastern melody. These are 
only trifles, but they mark an awakening. But, as must 
always happen in similar transformations, the early re- 
sults are far from satisfactory. They merely bring about 
aheterogeneous mixture of barbarism and civilization, 
which clash instead of harmonizing; senseless luxury 
and repulsive slovenliness elbow each other; reckless 
extravagance pgoduces nothing but gaudy display. 

The great question is, whether this advance will be 
progressive or will. be forced to stop short before the bar 
of creed, leaving the harem the worse for its meretricious 
borrowings from European culture, and none the better 
for its backslidings from primitive traditions. The ver- 
dict will ultimately lie with the men and not with the 
women ; and time alone can decide whether the harem 
will live and die with the Mohammedan race, or whether 
the race will abolish the harem before its disappearance. 
The institution of the harem is, however, so inseparably 
a part, and one of the principal parts, of the faith, that 
it seems hard for one to imagine its elimination as long 
as Moslems exist. 


SOME ANIMAL HISTORIES, 


By ANDREW WILSON. 

Tuere are few readers who have not regarded with 
interest the development of a butterfly, or who have not 
some idea of the curious series of changes through which 
that insect and most of its neighbors pass during their 
development, and before they attain the- adult state. 
The schoolboy who keeps ‘‘silkworms” can tell us that 
after a period of tolerable activity these somewhat 
phlegmatic pets will fall into a state of stupor, from 
which they wake only to spin up a silken thread, and 
to invest themselves in a literal tomb. But the silk- 
worm’s history, as every one knows, ends not thus. 
After a period passed within its cocoon, to all outward 
appearance in dull; passive inactivity, the creature wakens 
up to newness of life. The cocoon bursts open, and 
there issues therefrom a creature utterly different from 
the one which entered the silken abode. Then, we be- 
held a worm-like animal, whose whole existence was occu- 
pied in an intense devotion to its commissariat, and whose 
neighbors, in their too exclusive attention to the leaves 
in our gardens, caused wrath and dismay to prevail 
within the gardener’s mind. Now, we see the silk-moth, 
a winged creature, full of activity, which bursts its 
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cerements and takes instant flight as 
if eager to test its newborn powers. 

If we watch the development of a 
butterfly (Fig. 1), we shall be still more 
forcibly impressed with the differences 
which are seen to exist between the 
early and the mature condition. The 
caterpillar, grub, or /arva, of the but- 
terfly, like the silk-moth’s ancestors, 
is developed from one of the numer- 
ous eggs which its parent deposited as 
it flitted over the plants of the garden. 
Like the grub of its near relation—the 
silk-moth—this butterfly larva spends 
its existence in nourishing its worm-like frame. 
Whilst the perfect insect possesses a mouth 
adapted for drawing from the inmost recesses 
of flowers the rich stores of sweets which are 
therein formed, treasured 4nd concealed, its 
caterpillar young is provided with a mouth 
suitable for tearing and triturating the leaves 
and other plant-tissues on which it feeds. The 
internal structmre of the larva also diverges 
widely from that of the perfect insect; and 
it is, as we have seen, wingless ; being forced 
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‘to crawl over the surfaces of leaves by the contractions 
of its body, aided by six front legs and by certain 
short stumps placed at the rear of its body and pro- 
vided with suckers. Sooner or later, this voracious grub 
will cease its epicurean existence, and make unto itself 
cocoon of some kind. Within this temporary dwelling- 
place, outwardly so stable and quiescent, changes of 
curious extent and of sweeping nature are proceeding. 
There ensues, in fact, in the history of the caterpillar, a 
stage of complete dissolution. In one aspect, indeed, it 
might be thought that a literal reign of anarchy was 
being inaugurated within the animal’s body. Its organs 
and parts are being broken down and disintegrated, and 
no one portion of its frame appears exempt from the 
work of wholesale destruction, which thus would seem in 


The voracity of the caterpillar has not been without a 
gvuvd purpose, in that the animal has accumulated a 
store of material out of which its new habiliments will be 
formed. As the work of reconstruction proceeds apace 
and is duly completed, organs and parts unknown in the 
caterpillar will be found to have been developed as essen- 
tials of the perfect insect’s frame. And with the com- 
pletion of this wondrous operation— performed none the 
less perfectly because it is so silently conducted—the 
butterfly, like a veritable phenix, renews its youth, and 
issues forth on its new existence, to live, henceforward, 
amid the sunshine and flowers, as the type, in the eyes 
of .poetic humanity, at least, of all that is gay and 
careless, elegant and beautiful. 

Thus the life history of a butterfty, or moth, shows us 


FIG. 3.— DEVELOPMENT OF DRAGONFLY—PUPA WITH AND WITHOUT MASK—MATURE OR IMAGO DRAGONFLY. 


a short space of time to bring to naught all the work and 
labor of its previous life. 

In the study of nature, however, as in the concerns of 
ordinary life, it is a wise procedure to look for and to 
understand ‘‘ the other side” of the questions submitted 
for our approval. That another than a destructive as- 
pect may be readily traced in the history of our insect’s 
development is clear enough, if we simply look forward 
{o the final result of its life history. The work of re- 
construction and repair succeeds, and, in large measure, 
may be said to keep pace with, the destructive phases 
which proceed within the body of the caterpillar. Bya 
curious and as yet ill-understood process, the vital forces, 
operating within the cocoon, are building up a new body 
irom the materials afforded by the old. 


three well-marked stages—the larva or caterpillar, the 
pupa or chrysalis, and the imago or perfect and winged 
insect. We have also noted that the animal issues from 
the egg as a veritable worm; that it spends its larval 
condition in the work of nutrition ; that its structure in 
this condition is essentially different from that of the 
perfect insect ; and that within its chrysalis-case the ele- 
ments of the larval body are dissolved and disintegrated, 
and are thereafter built up anew to form that of the 
winged and mature form. 

The butterflies, beetles, flies and their neighbors pre- 
sent us with examples of insects which undergo the 
most complete series of changes known in their class. 
To the series of changes which insects undergo in the 
course of their development, the name ef metwmorphosis 
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has been given ; and, as we shall presently observe, there 
are certain other groups of animals which divide, with 


the insects, the interest we nuturally take in the dis- | 


covery and investigation of curious life histories. 

But within the limits of the insect-class itself, there 
are very marked variations to be noted in the degree of 
perfection which the metamorphosis may exhibit. The 
lutterfly’s development may for all purposes be regarded 
as presenting us with the most typical example of this 
process ; and when we compare the life history of such 
an insect as a dragonfly or Mayfly with that of the butter- 
fiy, we may readily discern differences of a very marked 
kind to exist between the two cases. From the eggs of 
the dragonfly comes forth an active, long-bodied creature 
(Fig. 3), that presents a close enough resemblance to a 
eaterpillar to enable us to regard it as the larval form of 
the ‘tyrant of the pool.” As in the case of the butter- 
fly’s progeny, there is in this first stage no likeness to 
the perfect dragonfly. The very long, powerful wings, 
and the slender, tapering body, are not represented 
ia the dragonfly’s young; whilst in its habits the 
Jarva is likewise far removed from the similitude of its 
parent. It possesses, however, six legs attached to the 
chest region ; its large head bears two compound eyes of 
great size; and the furnishings of its mouth are still 
more characteristic. 
a very long lower lip, which is not only highly movable, 
but bears at its extremity two enlarged hooks or jaws. 
Armed with this apparatus, which can be folded up on 
the face after the fashion of a ‘‘ mask,” the young dragon- 


fly crawls, an apparently innocent-looking being, over | 


the floor of its native pool—for it is strictly a water- 
living animal in its early life. 


‘**mask”’ is literally as well as figuratively thrown off 
and the jaws seize the victim and securely retain it. 


Besides its power of crawling over the bottom of its | 


pool, the young dragonfly may leap or propel itself for- 
ward in the water by a curious contrivance, which re- 
minds one of the mode in which the cuttlefishes move, 
From the hinder extremity of its body, and from a kind 
of chamber within which the breathing organs —half 
gills, half air-tubes—are contained, the water, from 
which the necessary air has been taken, can be forcibly 
ejected ; and through the reaction of this jet d’eau on the 
surrounding water the young insect is propelled rapidly 
forward. 

The young dragonfly, whose structure has been thus 
briefly detailed, molts several times, and, when if has be- 
come a creature of larger growth, appears before us as 
the pupa or chrysalis. Unlike that of the butterfly, the 
roung of tha dragonfly does not inclose its body in a 
cocoon or pupa case. On the contrary, it is as free and 
a3 active in its chrysalis state as in its larval condition. 
The chrysalis only differs from the larval dragonfly in 
its larger size, and in the better development of the 
organs which represent the future wings. The end of 
this checkered career, however, looms in the dis‘ance, 
A day arrives when, after a period marked by increased 
a.tivity and restlessness, the chrysalis attaches its horny 
body to the stem of some water-weed. Here destruction 
aud annihilation seem at first sight to await the being ; 
for soon its back splits open, and disorganization seems 
to threaten its existence. This act, however, is but the 
prelude to the perfection of its life. For, from the rent 
f.ame of the chrysalis, and from the confines of the 
lower body, there issues forth the perfect dragonfly. A 
short interval elapses. The insect, at first feeble and 
unaccustomed to its new state of existence, rests a while 


For this juvenile insect possesses | 


When, however, any un- | 
wary co-tenant of the waters approaches the larva, the | 


on the fr-endly stem that still bears its cast-off swaddling 
clothes. And when its wings have dried and stiffened, 
and its vital functions have had time to settle down to 
work, the insect rises into the air in the full enjoyment 
of its new-born powers. Very aptly, and in the happi- 
est of moods, has the Laureate described the scene in 
which the eye of poet and naturalist alike may delight : 


“To-day I saw the dragonfly 
Come from the wells, where he did lie. 


“An inner impulse rent the vail 
Of his old husk; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


" He dried his wings, like gauze they grew; 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew, 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


In our survey of life histories, we may now pass from 
the insect group, to a nearly allied series of animals— 
that of the Crustacea—represented by the barnacles, 
water - fleas, crabs, lobsters, and by many other less 
familiar forms. Within the confines of crustacean life, 
we shall find metamorphosis to be represented in very 
typical and plain detail. 

Let us visit the seabeach, and in imagination try to 
recount the history of some of the creatures which sur- 
round our weed-girt path. There, for example, is that 
angular animal, the common shore-crab, type of all that 
is awry and crossgrained in humanity, Awkwardly he 
slides along, glaring defiance at us through his great 
eyes—which literally rise out of his head on short stalks 
—as he proceeds to bury himself in the sand, doubtless 
fancying—if crabs ever fancy—like the ostrich, that if 
he does not see his foes his foes will miss seeing him. 
Our crab is by no means an elegant animal. That he is 
a beautiful or comely creature, his most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers amongst zoologists will scarcely assert. But we 
may discern the cause of the interest with which. the 
naturalist regards the crab, if we seek to trace his bio- 
graphy, or suppose that he relates it in his own words : 

**When I left the egg in which I first made my ap- 
pearance—and which my mother carried about beneath 
her ‘‘ purse” or tail, as you doubtless have noticed, in 
company with some hundreds of my brethren and sisters 
I appeared as a little free-swimming animal, possessing a 
body looking simply like a very big head. In this stage 
naturalists called me a Zea (Fig. 4); and when I was 
first discovered, I was thought to be a new species of 
crustacean, since my relationship to my awkward-look- 
ing parent or to my present self was not in the least sus- 
pected. A long spine arose from the back of my head 
like the top of a nightcap long drawn out ; and another 
spine or process projected below, like a veritable beak. 
Being an active little creature, I was provided with two 
very large organs of sight, which, had you seen them, 
would have reminded you of a pair of bull’s-eyes in a 
lantern. I had a long, jointed tail by way of balance to 
my head or body; the last joint of this appendage being 
broadened out ; and I possessed in all three pairs of leg- 
like organs. One pair, borne in the front of my head, 
represented one set of the feelers you see I now possess ; 
and the other two pairs, with which I paddled my way 
along, corresponded to four of the jaw-feet with which 
I now chew my food. 

“I was forced, through circumstances over which I 
had no control—for one cannot help growing, of course— 
to change my outer garment or skin more than once. At 
last a day arrived when I might fairly be said to have 


| attained the fullness of my yeuth. My body had now 
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grown to a respectable size, and to a shape not very dif- 


ferent from my present conformation. My eyes became 
stalked as you now see them, and whilst my tail was now 
better developed, my limbs had also grown, and I be- 
came possessed of five pairs of limbs, the first pair being 
my ‘nippers,’ the strength of which you are welcome 
to test, if you like. In short, I became what zoologists 
eall the Megalopa—that is, the boy-crab—just as the Zoea 
is my infantile stage. I did not alter much after the 
megalopa state. Of course, my tail gradually grew less, 
as my body increased ; and now you may see my rudi- 
mentary tail, in the shape of my ‘ purse,’ which is tucked 


up under my body, and which mischievous children are | 


so fond of pulling down to see what I conceal under it. 
They find nothing but a few feet in an elementary con- 
dition ; and of course you can see that, had my tail per- 
sisted in its early state, and had it continued to grow 
with my body, I should have resembled my friends the 
lobsters and shrimps. Only Iam just as glad that I do 
not possess a tail, for I consider—and naturalists tell me 
so—that I am the lobster’s superior ; just, indeed, as I 


fancy you consider yourself the superior of Pongo the | 


gorilla, and his neighbors, because the human tail has 
become rudimentary from unknown causes, or has be- 


eome worn away—as one of your species, the learned | 


Lord Monboddo, maintained—by your habits of sitting 
en it. Be that as it may, the crab who now addresses 


you was once like an erratic shrimp on a roving commis- | 


sion, and has become the staid being you know me to be 


throngh the degeneration of my tail, and through the | 


greater growth and development of my head and chest. 
Tn fact, my body is all head and chest together. That 
is my history. I hear—forI possess ears—the tide flow- 
jag in ; so I must burrow once again in the sand, as my 
gills require moisture. Fare you well.” 


A walk across the tangle-covered flat before us to yon | 


rocks, that run into the sea and appear at low water like 


the outline of some huge .creature resting in-shore | 


from its battles in the main beyond, will bring us into 
“fresh fields and pastures new” in the way of subjects 
for investigation. As you pass over the rocky ledge, you 
tread under foot by the hundred the little animals whose 
eonical shells are the detestation of waders, and which 
are massed together on every available fragment of rock- 
surface, in utter defiance of all laws as to overcrowding, 
The creatures whose shells you see incrusting the rocks 


and stones everywhere at low-water mark are the Balani | 


er *sea-acorns.” They are near relatives of the bar- 
nacles which you have seen clustered on a piece of tim- 


ler or mayhap a bottle (Fig. 6), or have observed incrust- | 
ing the sides of ships which have been docked for repairs | 


after long voyaging in tropical seas. The barnacle is, in 
fact, a sea-acorn plus a fleshy stalk. The bodies of both 
animals are of essentially similar structure ; and, as re- 
gards their life-history and development, the one may be 
said to be the prototype of the other. Moreover, both 
animals belong to the crustacean class, and may be re 
garded as far-off*cousins of our crab. 


the barnacle would show us that the latter is simply a 
erustacean attached head downward within its shell, and 
which ‘‘ kicks its food into its mouth with its legs,” to 
use the figure employed by a very great authority in 
matters zoological and otherwise. The said legs exist, 
however, in the barnacles and ‘sea-acorns in the form of 
a dozen filaments, each of which, being divided at its 
tip, gives to the animal the appearance of possessing 
twenty-four of these processes. Drop the first stone, or 


| 
| 


to it, into a vessel of sea-water, and you will be amply 
repaid for your small outlay of trouble by seeing how 
the animal uses its feet. A little trapdoor will open at 
the mouth of the shell, and immediately there will be 
protruded the twenty-four filaments, which, like a set of 
beautiful waving plumes, will be seen to keep up a 
constant circulation of water round about the animal. 
Thereby particles of food are ‘‘ kicked into its mouth,” 
and probably the function of breathing is also performed 
by this action. On the slightest alarm the feet are at 
once withdrawn into the shell ; snap goes the little trap- 
door at the top, and the animal is secured within its 
abode. 

We have, however, less to do with the fully grown 
barnacle or sea-acorn than with their infantile stages. 
When we secure a ripe egg of either animal for micro- 
scopic examination, we shall find the little creature to be 
contained therein, but, like the young insect or crab, to 
present no likeness to the full-grown creature. Here is 
an embryo, or young form, which has just escaped from 
the egg, and is hurrying off seaward to ‘see life,” with- 
out doubt, and to begin life in earnest as well. You now 
behold a little body, which, roughly described, we shall 
say has a triangular shape. It has a tail behind, and the 
shield or “shell” with which the little body is covered 
is prolonged in front and at its side-angles or corners into 
spines or horns. Three pairs of feet, or appendages that 
resemble these organs, are possessed by the infant bar- 
nacle, the two hinder pairs being forked at their tips 
and provided with long bristles. A single eye appears 
in front of the two foremost “feet”; and a mouth, 
stomach and intestine are discovered within this little 
body. Thus provided within and without, this little 


| eyclopean creature swims merrily through the sea. In 


this stage it is universally named the Naup/ius. 

Like the young crab, our nauplins molts frequently, 
and grows perceptibly after each change of skin. By- 
and-by it alters its form. It becomes a pupa, and in this 
stage possesses an oval body, whilst the single eye has 
been replaced by two of these organs. What were the two 
foremost feet in nauplius are now seen in the pupa to be 
the antenne or “ feelers ” of the animal, and these feelers 
are each provided with a sucker ; whilst the furnishings 
of this curious little being are completed by the appear- 
ance of the rudiments of six pairs of appendages, which 
are developed just behind the mgnth. Now ensues what 
is, perhaps, the most curious part of the life history of 
the barnacle or sea-acorn. Certain organs known as 
cement glands have been found within the body, and 
these organs manufacture a kind of strong marine glue, 
which is poured out at the tips or suckers of the feelers. 
The hereditary instincts of the young animal now lead it 
to seek a place of attachment. ‘The roving life has to be 
given up, and the existence of the staid and fixed adult 
begins. A floating log of wood in the case of the bar- 
nacle, and a shell or rock in the case of the sea-acorn. 
present the desired objects for fixation. Attaching itself 


| by its feelers, as a temporary measure, the young animal 
A comparison between the structure of the crab and | 


throws out its cement and renders its hold secure. Eyes, 
limbs and other appendages are thrown off; the char- 
acteristic shell of the animal is developed; and from 
the stage represented by the free-swimming nauplius 
the creature has merged into the rooted barnacle or sea- 
acorn. 

Two more examples may be selected by way of com- 
parison with the preceding case, from the great crus- 
tacean class, We know of a shrimp, Peneus by name, 
which in its youngest stage resembles the nauplius of the 


’ 
eyster-shell, you can find with living sea-acorns att iched | barnacle—a creature closely related to the crabs and 
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lobsters, thus mimicking, as it were, its lower neighbors 
in its young condition. Then also, adherent, like un- 


welcome guests, on the soft bodies of hermit-crabs as 
hosts, we find queer little bags. each of which, in reality, 
is by no means unlike a German sausage, of curved 


FIG, 4. A NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG OF THE “‘ SOFT-SHELLED ” 
CRAB, ENLARGED FROM ITS NATURAL SIZE, 


shape. You might, at first sight, assume such a curious 
structure to be some abnormal outgrowth or tumor, re- 
quiring the kindly aid of some professed ‘‘surgeon to 
the crustacea” for its removal. Each little bag or 
sausage-growth is named a sacculina; and the interest- 
ing question, ‘‘ What is a sacculina ?” arises for considera- 
tion. If we adopt the common-sense plan, we shall try 
to find out the nature of the organism by investigating 
its structure, external or internal. Outwardly, a saccu- 
lina seems to be a small, soft bag, with a lower orifice 
through which water is taken in and expelled by slow 
contractions of the bag itself. It is attached to the crab 
by a veritable series of roots, which penetrate within the 
body of the latter animal, and entwine themselves amidst 
the intestines or the substance of the liver. Open this 
sac-like body, and apply the highest exercise of anatomi- 
cal skill toward unraveling the mystery of its identity, 
and what do you find it tobe? A bag of eggs, and no- 
thing more. No clew to its identity can, therefore, be 
founded on the dissecting-knife. It may be almost any 
kind of backboneless animal, as far as our anatomical 
information is concerned ; and had we no other source 
of inquiry, the relationship of the sacculina would stand 
a very small chance of being resolved or determined. 
But let us watch the development of one of the eggs 
contained in this sac-like parent. The puzzle that anat- 
omy may not solve, the study of a life history may 
render plain. From the sacculina’s eggs escapes a little 
creature in which we recognize a striking likeness to a 
familiar friend. This little organism possesses an oval 
body, covered by a kind of shield, and three pairs of 
swimming-feet, provided with bristles. The resemblance 
of the young sacculina to the young barnacle is too close 
to be mistaken—albeit that the former wants a mouth 
and digestive apparatus. It is also known as a nauplius, 
and, like the young barnacle, swims freely in the water. 
Soon the young nauplius of the sacculina becomes a pupa. 
Its back-shield now becomes folded downward, to pro- 
tect its body, as the boards inclose a book ; and, as if to 
further increase the likeness to the young barnacle, the 
first pair of feet become feelers or organs which are ulti- 
mately destined to attach the sacculina to some fixed 


object. Filaments, supposed to be the germs of the 
**roots” by which the animal adheres to the body of the 
crab, are seen to grow out of the ends of these ‘“ feelers.” 
The other two pairs of appendages with which it was 
originally provided are cast off, and six pairs of divided 
feet appear to be developed on the hinder portion of the 
body; the tail being at this stage also divided and forked. 
Seeking and finding a crab-host, the feelers become at- 
tached to the body of the higher crustacean and develo: 
into the sacculina roots. The feet are wholly cast off, as 
also are any other structures which the nauplius may 
possess; the result of this physiological _ backsliding 
and retrogression being the production of the inert, bag- 
like sacculina with the observation of which our recital 
began. 

By way of concluding examples of curious life histo- 
ries, we may only remark the fact that star-fishes ani 
sea-urchins are developed from a secondary larva, which 
appears to be produced within the body of a first larva ; 
whilst amongst the zoophytes, sea-squirts and other ani- 
mals, there are to be found many curious illustrations 
of metamorphosis, both of a common and of extraordi- 
nary type. Space will permit of reference only to one 
or two cases of metamorphosis amongst higher animals, 
and of the mention of a few inferences which may be 
drawn from our present subject by way of conclusion. 

The higher animals just alluded to are included in the 


FIG. 5.— BARNACLES, 


class Amphibia, or that to which the frogs, toads and 
newts belong. That the frogs and their allies come from 
the egg in the form of the well-known “tadpoles” is a 
fact familiar to everybody. Within the egg (1, 2, 3, Fig. 
6) the young frog is fish-like in form, and after escaping 


parent, and shortly followed by the fore members. 


Meanwhile, lungs are being developed, and when those 
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FIG. 6,—"DEVELOPMENT OF FROG, 


ergans and the limbs have attained a certain stage of per- 
fection, the internal gills disappear; the tail becomes 
rudimentary ; the frog leaves the water; breathes for 
the rest of its life by lungs alone, and dwells hence- 
forward on land, although entering the water readily 
enough if so disposed. The well-known newts or efts, 
which, in the vulgar mind, have long been regarded with 
aversion and dislike on account of the supposed posses- 
sion of poisonous qualities, are near neighbors of our 
frog. Although habitually living in the water, the newts 
are, nevertheless, as truly lung- breathers as are the 
whales ; and, like the latter animals, have to ascend 
periodically to the surface of the water for the purpose 
of inhaling air. Like the frogs, the newts pass through 
avery definite and similar series of changes in develop- 
meat ; the only difference we may note between the de- 
velopment of the two animals being that whilst the frog 
gets rid of its tadpole tail, the newt retains that append- 
age. Thus we see that our frog, in its first stage of de- 
velopment, and whilst in the tadpole state, is essentially 
a little fish, in respect of its gills, heart and other struc- 
tures. Then it resembles one of its newt-like or tailed 
neighbors, which —like the proteus, siren and other 
forms — possess both gills and lungs throughout life. 
Whilst, lastly, when the frog-characters succeed the 
fish-like characters, the tail and gills disappear, and 
lungs, as we have seen, form the sole breathing-organs 
of the adult animal. 

Some relatives of the frogs included in the newt order 
exhibit certain very instructive points in connection with 
their development. For instance. the axolotl of Mexico, 
a newt, possessing both outside gills and lungs in its 
adult condition, is known occasionally to shed its gills ; 


SOME ANIMAL HISTORIES. 


therefrom develops three pairs of gills on the sides of 
the neck. These outside gills are replaced by internal 
ones, and thereafter the hind limbs become first ap- 
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to slip out of its axolotl-skin; and to metamorphose 
itself in a most inexplicable manner into the form of an 
entirely different creature—the amblystoma, one of the 
land salamanders of North America. The surprise with 
which this disvovery was greeted by naturalists may be 
imagined, since the transformation in question was not a 
whit less strange than would be the changing of a frog 
into a toad, or of any one species of animal into an en- 
tirely different species. The axolotls Fig. (7) have been 
artificially changed into amblystomas through the pains- 
taking care of a lady experimenter, who showed that by 


‘ enticing the animals out of the water, and by gradually 


inuring them to the dry land, they cast their gills and as- 
sumed the color and lung-breathing habits of the pseudo- 
selves, the amblystomas. The present case, therefore, 
shows us that metamorphosis is not confined to the early 
life of animals, but may sometimes occur during their 
apparently fullgrown and adult condition. 

Another relation of our frogs, which is decidedly a 
strange being in respect of the influence of a change of 
habitat on its form, is the black salamander or land 
newt of the Alps. Like all its kindred, this animal begins 
life as a ‘‘gilled” tadpole, but with this difference or 
qualification that, from the absence of water wherein to 
disport itself in its young state, it has come to pass 
through its metamorphosis within the body of the parent. 
So that when it passes into the outer world its gills have 
been already shed, and it is found to be provided with 
lungs for the pursuit of its terrestrial existence. When 
a young black salamander is taken from the parent-body 
in its tadpole’and ‘“ gilled ” condition, and placed in the 


‘ water, it lives therein, uses its gills as breathing-organs, 


and at a time when, had it been left to nature, it might 
have been a true land-living salamander like its parent, 
it may thus swim about, a truly aquatic animal. But 
sooner or later it casts its gills, and emerges upon the 
land to breathe, during its after life, by lungs alone. 

It is but a poor story which has not a moral or appli- 
cation ; and whatever be thought of the importance of 
this brief recital regarding metamorphosis, there can 
exist—in the minds of naturalists, at least—no doubt 
whatever regarding the important lessons concerning 
animal life which the examples we have given are cal- 
culated to teach. If we summarize these lessons or ap- 
plications, by way of conclusion, the chief inferences will 
be readily appreciated by the reAder. 

Firstly, then, metamorphosis must be regarded as a 
curious phase of development, in which the young leave 
the egg at a comparatively early period of development, 
and undergo the remainder of their development as more 
or less free and active individuals. 

Secondly, We account for the differences which are sven 
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in the metamorphoses of various animals belonging to 
the same class (as in the case of the insects) by the ex- 
planation that the larve and pups have been variously 
affected by their surroundings ; and have acquired (as we 
noted in the case of the axolotls and land salzmander) 


new habits, according to the circumstances in which 
they have been placed. 

Thirdly, We see in the development of the animal a 
panoramic picture of the stages through which its an- 
cestors may have passed, and through which the an- 
cestors have tended to produce its present form. ‘This, 
we need not tell the reader, is the view of Dr. Darwin 
and his followers. On the ideas just mooted, they would 
say that the frog was derived from a fish-like creature re- 
presented by the tadpole, and that it next became a newt- 
like or tailed animal, breathing by both gills and lungs ; 
whilst ultimately it became a frog through the disappear- 
ance of the tail and gills together. The land salamanders 
would thus seem to have been evolved from gilled and 
water -inhabiting forms. Insects, on the same ,theory, 
may have originated from a worm-like progenitor repre- 
sented by the larva ; and there is little need to point out 
the ‘‘nauplius” as the representative of the far-back 
progenitor of the crustaceans. Whether this is true or 
not, it is impossible to say. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the supposition is not only highly probable, 
but that it is also not a whit more wonderful or strange 
than the fact of finding that creatures so widely different 
as are a sacculina, a barnacle, a shrimp and a crab, begin 
life in one and the same form. 

Fourthly, We may obtain in metamorphosis and de- 
velopment the only sure clew and test of the relationship 
of animals, by seeing the close likeness of animals which 
are true neighbors in the young state—a fact already 
illustrated by the case of sacculina, whose relationship 
to other crustaceans is thus proved. 

Fifthly, We see that there may be backsliding as well 
as progression in development, and that the process does 
not always tend to evolve a higher form from the young 
or early state. The young sacculina and the young bar- 
nacle are in reality animals of higher organization than 
they appear in their adult stages. 

Siazthly, and lastly, The subject before us proves con- 
elusively how powerfully the surroundings of a living 
being affect its whole existence. The water-living axolotl, 
when shifted from water to dry land, becomes a land- 
animal ; and when a young Alpine salamander can find 
no water wherein to pass its tadpole and gilled stage, 
nature compensates it for the loss by inducing the habit 
of undergoing its metamorphosis within the body of its 
parent. And we finally learn that in reality there exists 
a much larger share of sympathy between living animals 
and the world in which they live than could by dny one 
at first sight, or without some knowledge of their life 
histories, have been supposed or conceived. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


A cuntous example of an earthquake in tho open sea is af- 
forded by the record of a voyage by Captain Fairweather, of the 
English steam-whaler Aurora, when fishing recently about hali- 
way between Jan-Mogen and Greenland. On August 16th, about 
midday, his vessel received a sudden shock, caused by what he 
considers must have been an earthquake (or seaquake). ‘The 
sensations,” he says, “‘ felt by those on board were as if the ship was 
moving over a rocky bottom with great velocity. The officers and 
crew immediately rushed on deck, thinking a boiler had burst or 
that the ship had gone aground, but the boilers were all right, 
and the | failed to find bottom at 100 fathoms. The weather 
was foggy, with slight rain and wind from E.8.E.; no upheaval of 
the water was noticed, the sea being unusually calm. bout two 
hours later a second but much lighter shock was experienced, 
which, however, only caused the vessel to tremble,” 


Tue terrible disaster which occurred recently in the Mines of 
Naniamo, on Vancouver Island, appears to have been caused by 
dust; and it is interesting in this connection to recall the careful 
study of mine explosions by Messrs. W. M. and J. B. Atkinson, eon- 
tained in the report for this year of the inspectors of coal-miues 
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j for the north of England. They fiud that the great majority o! 


mine explosions present unmistakable evidences of being explo- 
sions of dust, similar to those which sometimes occur in flour- 
mills. Seleeting six of the most disastrous which have occurred 
in their district, they find that only one of them was an explosion 
of fire-damp, and this one caused the loss of only four lives, 
aguinst an average of over seventy for eacn of the others. Thie 
oceurred in a mine which runs three miles under the ocean, and 
is so dump that it would be impossible for coal-dust to get dry 
enough to explode. The other five were all dry, warm mines, 
with their shafts so filled with impalpable coul-dust that the pass- 
age of atramear or any other disturbance caused it to rise in a 
cloud. In each case, also, the shafts where the explosion oc- 
curred were so ventilated as to make it impossible for sufficient 
fire-damp to mix with the air to make it explosive. Their conclu 
sion that these explosions were caused by dust seems, therefore, 
well supported, They find that the dust explosions are far more 
dangerous than those of fire-damp, from the generation of car- 
bonie oxide, which is much more quickly fatal than carbonic acid 
gas, without having its warning quality of quickly extinguishing 
lights. 

THE last “‘ bulletin” of the United States Fish Commission con- 
tains an account of the attempts which have been made to intro- 
duce the English sole into America, After many unsuccessful 
attempts, a colony of this admirable fish is now living in good 
health at the sea aquarium of the Fish Commission at Wood's Holl, 
Mass., and the late Prof. Baird declared he had every reason to sup- 
pose that they would breed and become acclimated, A curious in- 
cident is related in this. paper of how a new animal was added to 
the marine fauna of England, Mr. Eugene Blackford, the natur:!- 
ist and dealer, of Fulton Market, sent to a scieutifie correspondent 
in Liverpoo! a large quantity of our curious * king-crab ”— king or 
horseshoe crab—which does not belong to English waters, That 
supply enabled the Liverpool man to send living examples to 
various other aquaria in Great Britain, and Dr. David Walker, 
going on a visit to Paris, took one wherewith to initiate friendly 
relations with the naturalists there. But the professor he took it 
to would not be seen, being at dinner, and was so long at the meal 
that Dr. Walker took umbrage and brought his king-crab back 
again across the Channel, till, just before landing, his patiefhice and 
endurance being quite exhausted, he threw the exceedingly aw k- 
ward, prickly creature overboard. Some short time thereafter, 
Dr. J. E. Grey, of the British Museum, received a specimen which 
had been washed ashore on the south coast, and, therefore, posi- 
tively asserted it to be an important addition to the marine fauna 
of England. 

Tue failure of the salmon catch in the Sacramento River, Cali- 
fornia, during the past four years, has been the subject of diligent 
inquiry. Those best entitled to speak attribute it to three causes: 
The first is the filling up of the river with débris from the hy- 
draulic mining upon its headwaters, This choked up many of the 
little streams in which salmon formerly spawned, a: d has filled 
the river generally. Another effect of the débris has been.to eanse 
the river to overflow its banks and create a heavy growth of tues 
over the surrounding place, The water recedes very quickly, and 
thousands of young fish are often left high and dry ameng the 
weeds, These are gathered by the farmers and ha on manure. 
A second cause of decrease is found in the illegal fishing by reek- 
less foreigners, who catch everything, old and young, in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of the authorities, A third cause is the it 
colony of seals and sea-lions swarming around the Golden Gate. 
which eat or mangle thousands of migrating salmon every day 
Finally, the United States Fish Commission has not deposited 
young salmon as plentifully in the headwaters of the Sacrament+ 
as in many other streams on the Pacific Coast. It is doubtful 
whether, 80 long as mining is done upon its banks, this river cay 
ever be made as productive in salmon as it formerly was. 


Tue American Geographical Society have long been publishing 
the lectures delivered before them, every Winter, in the form of an 
oceasional bulletin. This has now taken the form of a regular 
quarterly of about 100 octavo pages, which is published at $5 per 
year. The last number contains articles upon the Colorado Cafion ; 
a sample of recent explorations in Egypt; an aceount by Colonel 
Chaillé- Long of the Khedive’s expedition to the Juba in 1875, 
and an interesting series of geographical notes by George OC. Hur!- 
but, librarian to the society. As this society and this publication 
are alone in that fleld in the United States, both deserve the great- 
est encouragement, 


Tue first species of true poppy ever discovered in the United 


| States has been found in the mountains near Santa Barbara, ia 


California, It closely resembles the common red poppy of the 
cornfields of Europe, but Dr. Gregory finds it to be distinct, and 
has named it Papaver Caifornica, He remarks upon it in general 
that ‘‘ while the native flowers of the Eastern parts of the United 
States show a close relationship with those of Eastern Asia, the 
flora of the Pacific Coast exhibits more of a connection with that of 
Europe. A larger number are identical with European’ species 
than are found along the eastern part of the continent.” 


Kuliow’s Trade Review describes a steam-omnibus which is 
now in use in Dresden. The motive nad is applied to the hind 
wheels, and is supplied by an upright boiler and compound engine. 
It is used on the streets for carrying passengers, and will seut 
twenty persons. 

Tue Scientific American contains an interesting account of the 
discovery of a new and remarkable variety of asparagus on the 
steppes of Akbal-Tekitz. This plant has not been botanically identi- 
fed, but it is represented as growing perfectly wild, the stalks 
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being nearlyas thick as a man’s arm and attaining a height of 5 or 
6 feet, so that one of them is said to suffice ten Russian soldiers 
fora meal. Ifthe preference of experts for wild asparagus finds 
justification in this variety—and its flavor is described as equal to 
that of the best European kinds—asparagus-lovers may have a 
good time before them. 


Dr. Lupwiae WotrF, who, with Wissman, recently explored the 
Sankuru, the great southern tributary of the Congo, gives us many 
details of a Pp y race among whom he sojourned for some time, 
in the district to the northwest of the station Luluaburg. He 
found entire villages inhabited by tiny men and women, of a 
height of not more than 1.40 meters. Among their neighbors they 
are known a8 Batua. These are nomad tribes devoting themselves 
exclusively to the chase and the manufacture of palm- wine. Their 
vil , consisting of huts, are met with in clearings in the forests 
which cover the greater part of the country. Each district thus 
possesses a village of Pygmies. As is the case of the Akkas 
— the Monbuttus, so the Batua among the Bakubu are re- 
garded as little benevolent beings whose special mission is to 
vide the tribes among whom they sojourn with game and palm- 
wine. In aeons. manioc, maize, bananas are given to the 
pygmies. Generally at live apart, but sometimes they unite 
themselves with races of stature. They excel in the art of 
scaling palm-trees to collect the sap, and in setting traps for game. 
Their agility is almost incredible. In hunting they bound through 
the hig! like grasshoppers, facing the elephant, antelope, 
and buffalo with the greatest audacity, shooting their arrows with 
rare — following up rapidly with a stroke of the lance. 
Phys ~_ 4 the Batua are ee well made, having absolutely no de- 
formity. They are on little men, well proportioned, very brave, 
and very cunning. eir mean height is 1.30 meters. Their skin 
is a yellow-brown, less dark than that of larger races. Their hair 
is short and woolly. Neither the Akkas nor the Batua have any 


PETROLEUM AND Heattu.-—Dr. Bielezyk publishes in a Polish 
medical journal the results of his observations among workmen 
employed in petroleum wells. He found that when the gas exist- 
ing in the shafts of the wells was freely breathed, violent delirium 
of a maniacal character was produced. This, however, quickly 
ceased when the workman was brought to the surface. Speaking 
generally, he ome that the mortality among those workmen is not 
particularly high, and that they seem to be remarkably free from 
diseases of the respiratory organs, both of an inflammatory and 
tubercular character, and also from infectious diseases. They are, 
however, subject to an eruption like acne, affecting the extremi- 
ties. Dr. Bielezyk found that raw petroleum isan excellent applica- 
tion for fresh as well as for old and foul or torpid wounds. 


A DESCRIPTION of some remarkable caves recently made accessi- 
ble in Styria recalls the caves of Luray, in Virginia, and those 
underneath Pike’s Peak, near Manitou, Colorado, since the Styrian 
eaves, like the American ones, are crowded with stalactites of 
great beauty. The Luray caves have long been lighted by elec- 
tricity, but the power is supplied by a steam-engine. In Styria, 
however, the owner of the caves has placed a turbine in a neigh- 
boring stream, and utilizes the power to light the caves with 
fifteen arcs. There is no reason why the American caves should 
not be lighted in the same way. 


Tue Russian Imperial Commission has inspected an old dam of 
the River Murghab, and has decided to recommend its immediate 
restoration, by which the Merv oasis will gain an area of about 
1,500,000 acres suitable for the production of eotton, 
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‘*I gave a theory about the dead languages,” remarked a 
University freshman; “I think that they were killed by being 
studied too hard.” 

Revenag.—A man who was offended by a neighbor that abomi- 
nated noise took his revenge by presenting every one of th 
offender’s children with a drum, 


“ Prmoner, do you admit that you stole this purse of dia- 
monds ?” ‘Yes, your honor; but I do not believe I was then in 
my right mind. I know now they were only imitations.” 


“Tam afraid your dress will never please the men,” said : 
gentleman to his ionable daughter. ‘“‘ Why, papa,” she replied 
“IT don’t dress to please men, but to worry other women |” 


“Tas yo I ever enjoyed the music of a drum,” said » 


cynical old helor, “‘ was once when I knew that an enemy 
across the way had a baby that he wanted to get to sleep.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S COURTSHIP. 


“Two negatives make an affirmative,” 
The teacher said to the maid he wooed. 
“Now what would you say were you asked to give 
This hand to me?” “No, no,” she cooed. 


A Son’s TERRIBLE THrEaT.—‘ Farewell, father; I can stand 
your reproaches no longer. I will seek sone foreign clime—Ger- 
many most likely—and, once there, I shall search for a wife among 
the nobility, and then——” ‘Oh, my dear son, anything but that! 
Have some consideration for your mother and sister, if you have 
none for me, I forgive you. Come, come to my arms!” 


“Henry,” asked the fond wife of her sick husband, “ would 


not like to see somebody ?” and he faintly responded, “No, 
*m not see sick,” 


“THERE is more pleasure in giving than in receiving,” was the 
proverb that a mother was trying to instill into a youthful mind. 
“That's true about castor-oil, mother,” was the answer she got. 


MADAME (to maid)—“Frangoise, why do you clean my boots 
with a toothbrush ?” Maid (to madame)—‘‘ Madame, the fact is 
the other brushes are so large and madame’s boots are so small.” 


SeTTLeD.— Litile Johnny (to visitor)—* I will tell you a secret if 
you won’t tell. Sister Emily is engaged to Mr. Whyte. I heard 
mamma and Sis talking about it. The secret is, he doesn’t know 
it himself yet.” 


PRISON PUZZLE, 


The figure represents the plan of a prison with intereommun'- 
eating cells (bless the Latin); a prisoner in A is offered his free- 
dom if he ean make his way to B after passing once, and ones 
only, through all the thirty-six cells, How is he to do it? 


INTELLIGENT HovuseMAID : “Oh, please, miss, there was a 
young gentleman called when you was out. He didn’t leave nie 
no card, miss, but I can show you who he is, ’cause there are three 
of his photographs in your album.” 


A STANCH old deacon being asked how it was that he allowed 
his daughter to marry a man who belonged toa denomination that 
he disliked, replied: “* Well, my friend, so far as I have been able 
to discover, Cupid never studied theology.” 


SWELL No. 1 (pretending to mistake for an usher a rival whom 
he sees standing in evening dress at the cloakroom-door of the 
theatre)—“ Ah, have you a programme ?” Swell No, 2 (equal to the 
oecasion)—‘* Thanks, my man, got one from the other fellow.” 


WITH stealthy hand he strove to clip, 
One golden ringlet from her head. 

‘‘Ah, don’t.” Then, with a smiling lip, 
“They are my sister Jane’s,” she said. 


“Tam like @ man on top of a mountain,” said a pretentious 
person; ‘“‘ from my great elevation every one seems small to me.” 
** 1 don’t know how that is,” retorted a blunt neighbor; “ but I do 
know that, like a man on a high mounjain, you look mighty small 
to everybody.” 


BLACKSMITH (to young man)—“ You think you possess the neces- 
sary qualifications for a blacksmith ?” Young Man—“ Yes, sir; I 
was a member of the football team at college.’’ Blacksmith (dubi- 
ously)—‘‘ You may be strong enough, young man, but this busi- 
ness demands brains as weil as strength.” 


RUBINSTEIN, when at Leipsic, was one day visited by a very 
pretty girl, who asked permission to play to him. After her some- 
what doubtful performance, she rose and asked the great master, 
who was smiling, ironically, ‘ What shall I do ?” ‘ Get married,” 
was Rubinstein’s laconic answer, given in a tone of conviction. 


Latest Test.— Wife (with head out of second-story window)— 
“Ts that you, John Smith ?” Husband (at front-door) —“ Yesh, 
m’dear.” Wife—‘ Well. say ‘Chrysanthemum,’ or you don't get 
into this house to-night.” Husband (heroically) —“ Ch-chran-sythe- 
mum, m’dear.” Wife (banging down window)—* Good-night.” 


Sap REFERENCE.—At an up-town mansion the other evening a 
lackadaisical young lady was persuaded after dinner to give the 
company who were present a song. Like most after-dinner music, 
it was excruciating; but, in order to show his interest, one of the 

ests whispered to his next neighbor, ‘‘ What is that out of 7?” 

he answer came promptly, “ Out of tune,” 


In Hien Crracues.—“ Yes,” said Mrs. de Hobson, “ Clara had 
an excellent opportunity to visit Europe last year in company with 
some friends; but I couldn't bear the idea of having the ocean be- 
tween us.” “ It seems a pity, Mrs. Hobson,” responded the caller. 
“ A European trip does give such a tone to a society young lady.” 
“IT knowit does; to those moving in the high circles that we do, it 
is almost a necessity. I s’pose,” concluded Mrs. de Hobson, half- 
regretfully, “that I should have let her went.” 
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